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Council Election, and Appointment 
of New General Secretary 


By RALPH F. FUCHS 


General Secretary 


The new members of the Council, elected by the mail balloting com- 
pleted on March 18, 1957, to serve for three-year terms, with their 
districts, subjects, and institutions, are as follows: 


I Ian Campbell (Geology), California Institute of Technology 

II John H. Rademaker (Sociology and Anthropology), Willam- 
ette University 

III Francis M. Boddy (Economics), University of Minnesota 

IV Julius Cohen (Law), University of Nebraska 

V Walter P. Webb (History), University of Texas 

VI Enos G. Pray (Biology), Hanover College 


VII William L. Halstead (English), University of Miami 

Vill Fritz Machlup (Economics), The Johns Hopkins University 
IX Walter P. Metzger (History), Columbia University 

xX Willard L. Thorp (Economics), Amherst College 


The election of these members was announced at the close of the 
Forty-third Annual Meeting.’ To them, to the nominees who were not 
elected, and to the Council members who have just retired from office, I 
wish to extend the warm thanks of the Association for their service. All 
who accept nomination contribute in a vitally important manner to the 
success of the Association. Those now retiring from the Council have 
attended meetings faithfully and have lent their judgment to many 
critical decisions. We owe a correspondingly great debt of gratitude to 
them; and we welcome their successors, confident of equal diligence on 
their part. 

As a Chapter Letter announced on April 1, I decided last winter to 
relinquish the General Secretaryship and return to law teaching at Indiana 
University next fall. This decision was in no sense caused by any feeling 
of doubt about the desirability of the position of General Secretary or 


* See, in this issue, pp. 359-65. 
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about the future of the Association, but only by my desire to resume at 
this time the teaching and writing that have been interrupted by my 
period in office. By action of the Council, I will continue in an advisory 
capacity, as counsel to the Association. 

Before my resignation was announced, the Executive Committee, by 
delegation of authority from the Council, had succeeded in securing, as 
the new General Secretary, Professor Robert K. Carr, of Dartmouth 
College, now Second Vice-President of the Association. Professor 
Carr’s qualifications need no enlargement at my hands. Suffice it to say 
that I will leave the General Secretaryship with great confidence in the 
prospect for the Association when Professor Carr takes over on Septem- 
ber 1, 1957. He and I will work together in the Central Office during 
June. A sketch of Professor Carr’s career and a full report from me of 
the developments of the preceding two years and of the future of the 
Association as I see it will appear in the Autumn issue of the Bulletin. 


Cooperative Study 


Twenty collegiate institutions in fourteen states will cooperate 
with the U. S. Office of Education in a study of (1) multiple student 
applications and admissions, and (2) the relationship of student 
financial ability to attendance and persistence in college. This 
cooperative research project is the first of its kind to be developed 
under the provisions of Public Law 531, passed by the 83rd Congress. 
A sum of $75,000 in Federal funds will assist in defraying the costs 
of the study. The Higher Education Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion will coordinate the studies of the cooperating institutions and 
issue a report. 
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Student Strike at an Asian 
U. niverstty: A Case History 


By GEORGE MANNELLO, Jr. 
Hofstra College 


In 1953, the cross currents of the Burmese educational world were 
running in rough turbulence. As the monsoon rains petered out in late 
September and the sun emerged from grey hibernation to steam the 
water-soaked lands of Burma, another kind of cloud began to darken 
the University of Rangoon campus. The atmosphere became charged 
with an emotional touchiness of cumulative potentiality; a storm was 
brewing which would engulf the entire student body and its faculty. In 
the face of it the five American professors attached to the University 
under Point IV agreements would be helpless. Before it played itself 
out, classes would be disrupted, the entire learning program would 
stumble to a halt, and recovery would be impossible that academic year. 

The academic year began inauspiciously at registration time, with 
student disobedience of University hostel regulations. Registration had 
been unusually heavy, and hostels were inadequate to meet the needs of 
the expanding student body. In the competition for space, a large num- 
ber of students had simply preémpted hostel beds without leave from 
University authorities, and occupied them on squatters’ rights. Re- 
peated pleas and mild directives from the administration, requesting the 
squatters to relinquish their quarters and be assigned properly, along 
with the rest of the applicants, were ignored. Nevertheless, the authori- 
ties were loath to create an incident by taking more forceful action. 
This vacillation encouraged among the students a vogue of contempt for 
authority which eventually brought disrepute on the whole University 
body, and became a subject—both the vacillation and the vogue—of 
severe censure from the newspapers and the general public. 


II 


During the time when student disobedience was becoming a major 
subject of discourse, Wally, a Point IV colleague, gave a tea party. 
His pleasant bungalow was full of college instructors, both Burmese 
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and American, who presented an interesting contrast of colorful longyi 
skirts and baggy white cotton slacks. 

I turned to my neighbor, a Burmese Professor of English, and raising 
the current campus topic, asked, “What’s this I read about trouble with 
students in the hostels ?” 

He appeared reluctant to answer. “Ah, Dr. Mannello, it is a 
difficult situation,” he said, and then stopped. 

When I saw he was going no further, I attempted to draw him out: 
“But doesn’t the University have the power to make its regulations 
stick ?” 

Wally ambled over and declared, “If they tried those stunts at an 
American college they’d be kicked out.” 

“But it’s not so simple here,” the Professor of English explained. 
“The students are organized, and they can make a great deal of trouble.” 

“What are the students organized for—to make trouble?” I flung 
back and then, seeing the tightening expression on his face, was im- 
mediately sorry. “You see,” I continued lamely, “what I mean is, the 
fact that the students have their own organizations is not bad in itself. 
We have student organizations in America, and we count them a good 
thing. Didn’t you belong to a student organization when you went to 
school ?” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but at that time our country was fighting for 
independence. It was the organized students right here at the University 
who led the movement. Yes, I was proud to participate in that struggle. 
U Nu, himself, was a student then and led the University strike against 
the British.” He stopped, and then added, “But now it is different.” 

“How so?” 

“Now when the students go out on strike they do so against their 
own people.” 

I asked, “But how does U Nu look upon student lawlessness at the 
University ?” 

“Naturally, he deplores it,” said a jovial looking Burmese Professor 
of History, who had caught a corner of our conversation and now sat 
down with us. 

“Yet he does not denounce it too vigorously because of his own 
past?” I suggested. 

“Partly,” he said, “but if the students go too far and the Govern- 
ment is threatened, he will not hesitate to act. As it is now, nothing 
important is at stake.” 

“I wonder,” I said. “I am told that it is very difficult for a 
professor to introduce an innovation into his program without the 
approval of the students. What are their rights in this matter?” 

“It is true,” the Professor of History said. “We cannot do anything 
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new in the classroom if the students are against it. This is not a matter 
of University policy, but a right the students have arrogated unto 
themselves. What is one to do,” he threw up his hands, “if the whole 
class is against it?” 

“But why do they object? What are their grounds?” 

“Ha!” he snorted. “Grounds? they haven’t any! Unless you call 
ignorance, or laziness, or caprice, grounds. Sometimes they object 
simply because someone else has told them to do so. Ah... we Burmese 
are an undisciplined lot.” 

“In other words, the only real hold you have over your students is 
the final examination.” 

“More or less; that, and of course the instructor’s personal magne- 
tism. Last year we did attempt to place some weight on regular class 
attendance and daily class work in order to determine the student’s final 
mark. It took us a long time to have this change accepted by the Uni- 
versity Senate and the Rector and when, at last, it was approved, the 
students rejected it. Certain vocal student groups set up such a din 
that the Rector rescinded the new regulation, which assigned twenty- 
five per cent of the final mark to class work. We went back to a pure 
examination system. So you see, not even the Rector is immune from 
student pressure.” 

This certainly is a novel situation, I thought: Whereas in America 
at times the professor may find it necessary to resist autocratic be- 
havior and limitation of academic freedom from above, in Burma these 
threats to a liberal education often come from below. Students attempt 
to dictate to teachers fully as much as the administration may. 

I asked, “But couldn’t anything be done to save the new University 
ruling on final marks? It certainly would be to the students’ advantage.” 

“Which students?” laughed the History Professor. “Certainly not 
the students who prefer not to attend class and are good at taking final 
examinations. And those who feel that they stand to lose with an 
innovation are always noisier than those who feel that they may gain.” 

“Hmmm, I see your point. Yet you will admit that it would be to 
their advantage from the standpoint of learning.” 

He smiled patiently. “Of course, of course, Dr. Mannello, but the 
question is, do the students admit it? They do not... and we do not 
wish to increase the number of our revolutions. We have five currently.” 


Ill 


Student political activity at the University has had a long tradition. 
Of course, educationally speaking, student participation in the formula- 
tion of university policy and in the politics of the day is not a bad thing 
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in itself; this is what modern educators advocate. It is the negative 
manner in which this has manifested itself that makes it harmful. 

Students attain their ends through the use of power. Non-coopera- 
tion, demonstrations, the strike, threats of a strike, picketing, intimidation 
of fellow students, social ostracization, and, at times, actual violence 
towards persons and property, are the weapons found in their arsenal. 
Therefore it is no wonder that the individual, unsupported instructor is 
reluctant te promote new educational practice in the face of organized 
student opposition. No use in stirring up a hornet’s nest. In this con- 
text the professors are afraid of their students. 

Unfortunately, the staff has made at least as many mistakes as the 
students, the nature of its errors chiefly being errors of omission rather 
than commission. The customary instructor-student relationship is 
authoritarian, a strict class distinction that eliminates the prospects for 
personal guidance. Burmese students are not encouraged to participate 
in class discussion, the lecture method being almost universal; nor are 
they regarded as planning members of a group whose own aims and 
needs deserve consideration. Therefore, when a problem arises, students 
tend to meet among themselves, in order to draw up a list of demands. 
Such unilateral action is bound to create more problems than it solves, 
since no mutual respect, no mutual trust, and no real communication can 
be expected in the presentation of an ultimatum. 

Another factor underlying this state of affairs, one that I came to 
realize later, is the problem of adolescence. Few Asian educators are 
aware that much of the ferment and student outlawry at the university 
level is the same kind of thing that happens to adolescents all over the 
world, although the expression may be different. A Burmese student 
may enter the University at the end of the ninth standard, or at age 
sixteen. Age sixteen is the middle of the adolescent period, a time in 
one’s life when adult authority is rejected, particularly that of the parent 
and the teacher. Adolescence is the period of strong group loyalties, 
when one’s age group is far more important than one’s elders. The 
American youth at age sixteen is in high school, and expresses his new 
maturity in terms of football rallies, fierce team rivalries, smoking, 
drinking, dating, social dancing, and occasional injury to school and 
community property. Political activity does not occur to him. How- 
ever, the university student in Asia who is the same age expresses his 
adolescence through the already existent tradition of student political 
activity. Football rallies become demonstrations; team rivalries be- 
come contests between contending political parties; and the occasional 
mischief may involve half a dozen lives. 

Regrettably, the political inclinations of university students are 
often nurtured and exploited by outside groups. Campus campaigns 
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at the University of Rangoon are regarded as proving grounds for the 
larger arena of national politics, and student parties are minor league 
farms for the big boys in the cabinet or for the opposition crowd who 
enviously eye cabinet posts. 


IV 


As the Rangoon University Student Union elections drew near in 
mid-semester, the student body split towards two powerful foci, the 
Democratic Student Organization, a Socialist group supported by U Nu’s 
party, and the Progressives, a Communist-dominated group that sought 
to wrest power away from the incumbent DSO’s. The rumor circulated 
in private conversation that one of the Government’s leading politicians 
personally directed the DSO’s; it was his way of recruiting deserving 
personnel for government posts. It also appeared that the Progressives 
were equally supported by off-campus political movements. Provoked 
and prodded by these outside ideological forces, the enmity between the 
two groups was bitter. As election day approached, the schism between 
the two competing groups deepened. Emotions were pitched in a high 
soprano as bands of students, yelling slogans and bearing placards, roved 
the campus. Rival motorcades, old lorries, and jeeps, crammed with 
students and covered with scrawly, flapping signs in the Burmese 
script, flew down the streets. At the evening rallies, the night air shook 
with chorused shouts that rolled out into the darkness. 

In this setting, student government could serve no useful purpose. 
Certainly, the welfare of the University and its students was the last 
thing in the minds of these warring factions. Control, for whatever 
influence it might have over the minds of students for the later na- 
tional struggles, was the dominating motive. 

For all of its fanfare and for all the vituperation, election day came 
with a quiet orderliness. At nine o’clock, as | edged my jeep through 
the gathering campus crowds on my way to class, nothing extraordinary 
seemed to be happening. On the way back at noon time, I could see 
that the temper of the student body was changing, rumbling and growling. 
The votes began to show a decided trend towards the DSO’s, and the 
Progressives, sensing defeat, took to shouting insults and hurling 
charges of fraud. Then, in the closing afternoon hours, the ballot box 
was seized by the Progressives and smashed, and the long expected 
violence broke. The election was a complete fiasco. 

The University sat by and did nothing. Here, the very foundations 
of University life were being shaken, the press was highly critical, the 
Government had frowned, and the University attempted to solve its 
problems— by not solving them. It met the issue of student elections 
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by not noticing it; so no further elections were held that year. The 
problem of rioting was met by not mentioning it, which meant that the 
worst was yet to come. The administration attempted a dignified 
laissez faire attitude, the very worst pose under the circumstances, thus 
unwittingly cultivating a crop of disorders, the maturation of which 
would again throw the campus into turmoil. 


Vv 


The next incident was tailor-made for conflict. It had to do with 
the mid-year vacation. As the first semester came to a close, a Uni- 
versity directive went out, stating that the in-between-terms vacation, 
usually one month in length, would be shortened to two weeks. It was 
like pouring kerosene on a smouldering fire. The effect was immediate 
and universal. Almost every student, regardless of age, sex, and party 
affiliation, rose up to denounce it. The University administration had 
accomplished the impossible—it had welded together a broken student 
body, only to be placed in the awkward position of finding this solidarity 
directed against itself as the common enemy. All parties vied in their 
intensity in denouncing the decision. 

A committee with a high sounding name—Full Month Vacation 
Implementation Committee—was formed. An ultimatum was delivered : 
Close down for the full month of October or we call a token strike on 
September 29. In a counter move, the University decided, at last, to 
take a strong stand, and issued its own threat: Any student who par- 
ticipates in a strike will be expelled. 

Despite this threat of expulsion, the one-day token strike was suc- 
cessful—too successful. The students stayed away from their classes 
almost one hundred per cent. The University had waited too long, and 
instead of having to deal with a handful of unruly outlaws, as might 
have been the case on the earlier issues, it was now faced with an im- 
possible disciplinary problem, involving almost every student on the 
campus. 

When I reported for classes the following day, the atmosphere at the 
Faculty of Education had worsened considerably. Although most 
Education students were less ardent supporters of the strike than were 
those in other parts of the University, they felt compelled to acquiesce 
in the dictates of their more bellicose peers. Caught in the jaws of 
circumstance, they were most secretive. Small groups would gather 
furtively in the passageways and in the corners of the library, whispering 
seriously. The approach of an instructor would be the embarrassing 
signal for the students to break up and hurry away. 

The strike had unquestionably reached the point where govern- 
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mental intervention was inevitable. It was no longer a local school tiff, 
that could be resolved by educational authorities. The fever was 
spreading, and now the teacher training institutes and the secondary 
schools were kicking up their heels. The Prime Minister, therefore, 
acting on the authority of his honorary position as Chancellor of the 
University, took direct action to deal with the strike leaders. This 
account appeared in the Rangoon press: 


... five students elected by the mass meeting ... met with U Nu.... 
The Education Minister was also present. Chancellor U Nu waited for 
the students to bring up the subject of the holidays. Then he told them 
in plain terms that the authorities were determined to uphold their 
position and that if the students did not give way gracefully, “balefruit 
would knock against balefruit,” meaning a clash or a conflict. The 
student leaders are reported to have expressed the sentiment that they 
might have been foolish in their past action, but as for the suggestion 
that they should go back to the students and ask them to backtrack, it was 
out of the question, since a decision had already been taken, and they 
(the leaders) had come with no mandate to do anything else. Said 
U Nu, “I give you till noon tomorrow. At that hour I shall notify the 
country of what we propose to do.” 

’ The strike was on in earnest, the battle lines drawn, the strategy 
committed. Riding on the crest of a string of successes—they had hit 
upon an issue that appealed to the whole student body, their power was 
already demonstrated in the one-day token strike, and the Prime Minister, 
himself, was forced to recognize them—the strike leaders jubilantly 
pushed their plans to tie up the University. Autistically unaware of the 
temper of the country, they reveled in their paper tiger invincibility, not 
realizing that the only end for their continued demagoguery was blood- 
shed and jail. Indeed, they seemed to run joyfully down this path, even 
though they could not see where it led, and the mass of students followed. 

At the appointed time, the Prime Minister went to the people. In 
a radio address, he denounced the instigators of the strike, and promised 
to put an end to lawlessness at the University. He revealed that the 
University Council’s decision to cut down the holiday period had been 
taken as a result of his own insistence, in order that the standard of 
university education be improved in Burma. He said that he was sur- 
prised to find that actual teaching at the University occupied only 118 
days out of a possible 365. It was the fault of the British, U Nu claimed, 
who framed this educational system because they were not over-anxious 
about the education of Burmans. Consequently, he had requested the 
Rector to step up the number of teaching days to at least 236. With 
the country in such need of trained and educated personnel, it could not 
afford to drag out the educational process with a great many holidays. 
Besides, it was a shameful waste of the people’s money for the students 
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to study only four months of the year. 

The agitation against this decision, which was so patently in favor 
of the students, could come from only one source—the Communists, U 
Nu asserted. The Communists, who had been working among all classes 
of people to create trouble, had found that they were losing support, and 
that the workers, the peasants, and the traders had become disillusioned 
with them. They therefore turned to the phongyis (Buddhist monks) 
and the students, among whom they hoped to foment agitation in order 
to cause unrest and lawless acts. “Judge the actions of the students 
within the last week for yourselves,” was the Prime Minister’s appeal. 
While the University Council was in session they had kicked at the 
doors and created a disturbance; they had manhandled members of a 
group which was trying to dissuade students from striking; and when 
police cars came to the scene, they had stoned the cars, smashing their 
windscreens. Watch closely this new strategy of the Communists at the 
University, he warned. The Government would do its part to maintain 
law and order. The Prime Minister ended his radio talk with a final 
plea for the students to behave properly, and he begged parents and 
guardians to dissuade their children from allowing themselves to be made 
the catspaws of the insurgent exploiters. 


VI 


On the first day of the strike, I stopped by at the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, which lay well outside the vortex of the agitation. Thus far I 
had received no instructions, and I wanted to clarify my own position. 
The building was almost deserted except for a small band of picketing 
students who had come over from another college. They had camped 
on the front steps, noisily singing songs, playing Burmese instruments, 
and dancing. Oh, it was a great lark—and clever strategy. This wasn’t 
a picket line, their behavior mockingly proclaimed, only a roving band 
of minstrels. Whenever they located a professor attempting to hold 
class with his handful of students, they would stand beneath the window 
and loudly play and sing popular Burmese songs, with an especially 
spirited accompaniment on the long bamboo clappers, creating such a 
racket that it was impossible to lecture. As I approached the main 
entrance, they quickly stepped aside to let me in, grinning in the best of 
humor. I could not resist smiling back. 

Inside, a few students sat in the lounge, while most of the instruc- 
tors sat in the library, reading newspapers and chatting with one another, 
there being nothing else to do. I sought out the Acting Head. 

“Well?” I asked, “what do we do? Are classes to be held?” 

“No, Dr. Mannello,” he said, “the Dean said that the students 
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could use this week to practice for the variety show they planned to give 
at the end of the term.” 

“T see,” I smiled. ‘“There’s no strike going on here. The students 
have been let off for extra-curricular activities.” 

“Yes. However, the Dean wishes the teachers to report every day 
at the regular time. We are not sure when classes will be resumed. 
Besides, end term examinations will be given next week in any case.” 

I said, ““Tell me, how do the students at the Faculty of Education 
feel about this strike? Some of them sitting in the lounge look pretty 
forlorn.” 

“T do not think that many of our students really’ support it. We do 
not have many radical students in this school. I am sorry that you are 
here to witness this trouble. Last year it was not like this.” 

I asked, “What about the Communists? Are there many Com- 
munists at the University, as the Prime Minister says?” 

But this question pushed my inquiry too far, and when he answered 
with an I-don’t-know and then remained politely silent, I knew that it 
was time to talk of other things. 

As I left the building, the musical picketers again gave way in 
friendly fashion, and I drove my jeep home via the main avenue of the 
University estate. Thousands of young men were standing around on 
the lawns and sitting on the steps, their collarless white shirts glaring in 
the sunlight. Here and there a dancing troupe entertained, or a roving 
student orchestra filled the air with raucous Burmese music. Caravans of 
cars careened down the highways, fifty to sixty vehicles in length, piled 
high with students chanting slogans, singing, and catcalling in gay 
derision. A holiday spirit pervaded the atmosphere, and this was truly 
the students’ day. 

But as I drove through the main gate of the University, I noticed 
certain ominous signs. Several fire engines, brilliantly red, were parked 
just outside ; a number of police radio cars stood ready with their motors 
running; and a platoon of wide brimmed, blue coated policemen was 
forming at the entrance, armed with billies. 


VII 


Early the next morning, the sound of roaring motors invaded our 
home, and running out to the highway to investigate, we saw a long line 
of military vehicles pull up next to the University grounds. Military 
police, fully armed with rifles and bayonets, leaped out and formed at 
the main entrance. Some of the iron gates had been secured during the 
night by the strikers, who had bound them with heavy chains and locks. 
The police smashed through, using their trucks as battering rams, 
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All morning I stayed at home, catching sounds of the tumult, and 
when I could no longer restrain my curiosity, I jumped into my jeep 
and called to my wife that I was going down the road to see what was 
happening. When I arrived at the scene, the complexion of the strike 
had completely changed. Gone was the holiday spirit. The main gate 
was seething with activity, as squad after squad of military police or- 
ganized to invade the University grounds. The fire department and a 
platoon of city police had already moved in, and were battling with 
the strikers, who had barricaded the student hostels. Frantic students, 
their faces full of apprehension, scattered in all directions. Shouts came 
from the inner campus grounds, but this shouting was not the good- 
humored slogans of the day before. They were the frightening roars of an 
infuriated mob. 

I drove to a side gate, somewhat removed from this activity, but 
possessing the advantage of a wide road down which I could look into 
the heart of the rioting some one hundred yards distant, and I parked 
the jeep on a slight rise with motor running. Just as I parked, one of 
the fire engines in the midst of the fray, which I could see indistinctly, 
burst into flames, and the smoke rose straight up into the still morning 
air. A mighty cheer broke from the students around it. Then several 
pistol shots cracked out from one of the hostels, the first bullets to be 
fired. A few minutes later a military truck came grinding down the 
highway, carrying about twenty-five armed policemen, who were hastily 
fixing bayonets on their rifles. The truck swerved sharply through the 
gate where I was parked, roared down to the center of the rioting, and 
skidded to a stop. The police jumped out, immediately deployed as 
skirmishers, and began firing their rifles. The strikers ran for cover 
like quail, and for a moment all was quiet on the campus. The police 
were dead serious now, and the officers sent squad after squad in with 
fixed bayonets, moving relentlessly upon the strikers. Firing continued 
in a desultory fashion. 

As I rode back to the house, much saddened by this useless strife, 
I passed bands of young strikers escaping from the University estate, 
jumping over walls and crawling through gates. Some of them 
attempted a bravado, aggressively grinning at the onlookers and crack- 
ing jokes among themselves. It was no longer anything to laugh about; 
therefore one must laugh. When I returned to the house, my wife and 
the children were standing on the highway watching the activity from 
this distance. I told them what I had witnessed and expressed the 
opinion that the worst part was now over. 

“Were there any disturbances here?” I asked. 

“No,” my wife answered, “but there was a crackling sound in the 
trees right over there,” she added pointing to a thicket next to our 
house. 
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My little girl said, “Yes, Daddy, there was a funny noise in the 
woods.” 

“Lord,” I said, “those must have been the bullets that the police 
fired. Let’s get indoors and not tempt fate,” and I hurried them into the 
house. 


Vill 


The University strike was broken. The Government, and the 
University administration under the prodding of the Government, dealt 
with the student agitators with firmness and dispatch. Fortunately, only 
a few strikers were injured seriously and no one was killed, since the 
police had been ordered to fire above the heads of the rioters. Most of the 
leaders were jailed, the barricades were torn down, and the hostels were 
searched. On the plea of personal safety, more than two thousand 
students applied for special leave to go home until it was no longer 
dangerous to attend classes, and the University granted it, thereby dis- 
sociating large numbers of students from the strike. A remnant of last 
ditch fighters paraded through downtown Rangoon with banners de- 
manding the release of the imprisoned students, bolstering their forces 
with secondary school youths and even primary school children, who 
scarcely knew the words they were mouthing. The cosmopolitan citizens 
of Rangoon were hardly curious as they marched by. 

The Prime Minister addressed a statement to the nation. Since 
they had broken the law, he said, many students and their leaders had 
been arrested. He drew attention to the fact that Burma was a democ- 
racy, and if anyone felt aggrieved as a result of executive action taken 
by the Government, the newspapers were there to criticize and condemn. 
Furthermore, recourse could be had to the courts of law, whose function 
it was to right any wrongs committed. Addressing the jailed students, 
U Nu declared: “If you consider any arrests to be unfair, you may take 
your case to the Supreme Court and I promise, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, to provide you with the services of at least three leading counsel 
whom you may nominate. The Government will also pay all expenses 
connected with the litigation.” Thus the Prime Minister, ex-school 
teacher, lectured his people on the ways of democracy. 

The Rector made a statement, too, an astonishing one when the 
past history is considered. The University Council had met, he said, and 
had adopted severe rules regarding disciplinary action against unruly stu- 
dents. They were: 


1. No student will be readmitted to the University unless he signs 
a statement, countersigned by his parents, to the effect that he will hence- 
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forth obey all University rules and regulations. 

2. All students absent during the strike who did not apply for a 
leave of absence must submit to a questioning by University authorities. 

3. All known leaders of the strike will be expelled from the Uni- 
versity. 

4. Other strikers will be dealt with in accordance with the serious- 
ness of their involvement. Scholarships and stipends will be discontinued 
for this group. 


IX 


“Well,” I said, sitting on top of a desk down at Point IV Head- 
quarters with my colleagues, “we can thank God that this strike hasn’t 
taken an anti-American turn.” 

Wally said, “Yeh, but there’s plenty of Communists in it. Did 
you hear what was found when they raided the student hostels the other 
night ?” 

“No, what?” 

“A bunch of Communist papers. Propaganda pamphlets, letters, 
secret orders from the Communist Party, diaries. One of the University 
hostels was the secret headquarters of the whole Communist movement 
in southern Burma.” 

I said, “I’d like to know how much influence the Communists really 
did have in this strike. This question has been nagging me ever since 
it started.” 

“Now, George,” said a peppery little Professor of Geology, lighting a 
huge teakwood pipe whose bowl was carved in the figure of a chinthi? 
head, “‘you don’t deny that the Communists were behind this fracas ?” 

“No, I don’t deny it, but I want to know to what extent. This 
answer is too convenient, and the factors underlying student disobedience 
at the University are too complex for it to be a realistic explanation. The 
Prime Minister blames the Communists, but his is a politician’s analysis 
of the conflict. It has always been convenient for a government to 
remove the spotlight from its own glaring inadequacies by pinning the 
troubles of the times on the subversive elements within its domain, and 
Burma is no exception. We can’t keep brushing it off to the Communists, 
as the newspapers and the politicians do. There are other factors 
operating also.” 

“Such as what?” the Professor of Geology said, jutting his chin out 
with a humorous crinkle around the eyes. 

“Well,” I smiled at his mock prosecuting attorney pose, “such as, 
all student parties supported this strike, not just the Communists. Such 
as the ultra-nationalistic feelings here; such as the tradition of student 


* A leogryph, an imaginary animal of Burma. 
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politics, and student-led strikes. Such as the failure of the University 
authorities to handle certain dissatisfactions in a positive and intelligent 
manner. Such as the whole concept of the British lecture system of 
education left behind. Such as the drives and psychology of the 
adolescent. Such as...” 

“Whoa! Wait a minute,” he said. “You lost me some time ago. 
Maybe you've got something there, but you can’t get around the fact that, 
no matter what the situation, Communists are still Communists.” 

“Yes, but don’t you see, if these other conditions didn’t exist, if 
there were healthy student-faculty-administration relationships, the Com- 
munists wouldn’t have a chance.” 

“I dunno, maybe you're right, but you're asking for a whale of a 
He shrugged and lit his teakwood pipe once again. 


lot. 


x 


The strike gasped in its death throes for a few more spasmodic days. 
A vestigial band of diehards moved around the halls begging, in spite of 
the Prime Minister’s offer, for donations for legal fees to secure the 
release of the arrested ones. Attendance slowly increased as returning 
students crept back into their classrooms. There was no happiness dur- 
ing these convalescent days, and I felt a great compassion for these con- 
fused young people who stole in and out of their classes with expres- 
sions of guilt on their faces. They were rejected by their country and 
their Prime Minister, and worse, there was not the comfort of knowing 
that, no matter what the outcome, one had fought the good fight for 
right principles and high goals. 

It was at this time that I received a letter from one of my outstanding 
students, who wrote from her home town in self-flagellation : 


Dear Professor : 

It has been for some time that I have been planning to write to you 
but my health has not been too good. I am sorry for what happened at 
the University. I have always known that we students were not on the 
right track and I appreciate your efforts in trying to point it out to us. 
We are irresponsible, mannerless, and uncooperative with the teachers. 
I am not excusing myself a bit and I feel a terrible sense of shame. There 
is no excuse for what happened. I am heartbroken when I think of the 
educational situation in Burma and no doubt you will have a very bad 
impression of us, for which I don’t blame you. It is too bad that a 
visiting professor must tell us what our own teachers are airaid to but 
I am so grateful for it. 

Oh, if only I could help to make my country better. I love my 
country so much and there is so much to be done that I feel like crying. 
I want so much to become a good teacher but I become so discouraged 
and heartbroken when I realize how careless and irresponsible I have 
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allowed myself to become. Please forgive me. 
Your pupil, 

Certainly this girl, one of my best students, was not justified in 
blaming herself so harshly, but her beautiful letter poignantly expresses 
the emotional impact of the strike. Yet, people forget, and new faces 
appear, and habits are long in the remaking. 


National Monument to an Educator 


The Carver National Monument, at the birthplace of George 
Washington Carver in southern Missouri, is said to be the only 
national monument commemorating any American for services to 
education. The Monument will undergo further development in time 
for the Carver Centennial of 1960. 


Available Fulbright Scholars 


A list of visiting Fulbright scholars who are available for occa- 
sional lectures and short visits has been prepared for distribution by 
the Committee on International Exchange of Persons. The list gives 
the name and position of each scholar in his home country, his ad- 
dress in the United States, and suggested subjects or fields for 
lectures. Requests for the list should be addressed to the Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Shall Joe’s Car Go to College? 


By E. C. COLEMAN, I. CLARK DAVIS, and E. G. LENTZ 


Southern Illinois University 


Joe is an eighteen-year-old senior with hopes of being named valedic- 
torian of his high-school class. He is planning to enroll this fall in one 
of the nation’s institutions of higher education. The collegiate experi- 
ence he desires is not too different from that desired by students of the 
thirties, except that Joe hopes to have an automobile join him in his 
experiences in higher education. 

Joe does not know that he is the victim of a mechanized and mate- 
rialistic culture. His environment from the beginning has been so largely 
made up of gadgets and machines that without their benign presence Joe 
feels lost, as if he had been dropped suddenly into the middle of an Alley 
Oop type of primitivism. Joe’s life began with a deception. On his third 
day he began sucking on a rubber or plastic nipple instead of at his 
mother’s breast. He was brought up on a formula with certain additives 
to insure his motor against carbon deposits. 

For his first Christmas, Joe received a little toy automobile which 
he could hold in his hand. At the age of two, he had a little car he 
could sit in and drive with his feet, with his little hands on the steering 
wheel. By the time he was four, he could go through all the motions of 
driving the family automobile. Before he passed his tenth birthday, he 
began to urge his father to go faster. At twelve, he became irked when 
he discovered that, although he could drive a car better than his father, 
he would have to wait until he was sixteen to get a driver’s license. At 
sixteen, he obtained the coveted license, and for two blissful years he 
lived in and around and under automobiles. He had a jalopy of his own 
in which he took girls riding on long summer afternoons. For social 
gatherings he borrowed the old man’s pink and ivory Pontiac—to him a 
satisfactory, respectable car, but a little too sedate, and definitely too 
slow. 

Now, at eighteen, he is again miserable. He is making arrangements 
to go to a college, but every one, including the deans, the parents, and 
the family preacher, says, “No car at college.” What kind of sad sack 
do these ghastly elders want him to be! They all drip. How primitive 
can you get? Nocar! Fer cryin’ out loud! 
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The problem begins to focus. His elders say “no” or “not recom- 
mended.” Joe pleads for his alter ego. He wants explanations of the 
“no” or “not recommended” responses of his elders. He sees many 
reasons why he needs the car with him as he pursues his academic and 
social experiences. Isn’t it his inherent right? Ejighteen-year-olds are 
mature and free human beings, aren’t they? 


II 


The car has been going to college for many years now, but only 
recently has attention begun to focus upon a major campus problem aris- 
ing from its use and abuse.! Dad’s problem at home has been transferred 
to the college, without solution in either its domestic or collegiate aspects ; 
Dad merely says—in effect—to the University officials, “You handle it; 
I can’t.” 


Administrators are conscious of the cost of providing adequate park- 
ing areas for Joe’s car and the other vehicles which clutter the campus 
area, but it is with uncertainty that they face the problem of enforcing 
any regulation designed to keep Joe from having his car in the campus 
community. The faculty members concede that Joe’s car affects the 
availability of parking space on the campus. They know that, on most 
campuses, there are more faculty, staff, and student cars than there are 
parking spaces. Some hold that Joe should not be permitted to drive or 
park his car on the campus, but that it is the height of folly to prevent 
Joe from having his automobile elsewhere. 


Community officials worry about the utilization of expensive streets 
for off-campus parking, and about the traffic control problems which Joe 
and his car create. Parking in off-campus space, especially in downtown 
areas, greatly complicates the problem, because every college or univer- 
sity town has its own acute and unsolved parking troubles. Special 
occasions which bring an influx of visitors also bring an added embarrass- 
ment to the campus community in lack of parking facilities. 

Should expanding facilities for rapidly increasing college enroll- 
ments make provisions for greatly increased parking space? A beautiful 
greensward between stately buildings must of necessity be limited if in- 
creased acreage is devoted to motor vehicles. Will the college campus 
of the immediate future be forced to move out to the wide-open spaces? 
The cost of the necessary facilities is greatly increased by a new type of 

+ Editor’s Note: For example, a Harvard University news release of December 
19, 1956, giving the conclusions of a fifty-page study of the University’s parking 
situation, proposed an extensive plan for developing new parking areas and services, 


at an annual cost of about $150,000 for maintenance, operation, administration, and 
cost amortization. 
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modern higher education which may be called luxury education. The 
mounting cost of higher education per student is somewhat offset, so far 
as Dad’s pocketbook is affected, by liberal grants-in-aid ; but scholarships 
and campus employment do not allow for Joe’s car. Under domestic 
pressure, Dad bears the luxury burden alone. The cost, however, may 
be no greater on campus than for operation at the home base. 

Does Joe need a car in college? He says it improves his social 
prestige—meaning, of course, that he enjoys the envy of a few who can’t 
afford a car. He fancies that ownership of a car places him in a distinc- 
tive upper class of a stratified campus order. Joe rationalizes, claiming 
that the housing shortage—now quite common—makes it necessary to 
find living quarters remote from the campus. He overlooks the fact that 
bus and taxi services are a cheaper form of transportation, and use of a 
bicycle is still less expensive. 

A problem seriously affecting the campus life of the student car 
owner is the week-end use of the car which takes him away from campus 
activities, as well as from study. The plausible reason given is the fre- 
quent trips home ; more often the trips are elsewhere. 

A far more serious aspect of the campus car problem than any men- 
tioned thus far derives from the disciplinary problems that sometimes 
arise. The taverns, the night-clubs, and other resorts contributing to 
youthful delinquency are usually located beyond the reach of campus or 
city authority, and county and state often fail in proper regulation. Col- 
lege administrations, though powerless to enforce measures of preven- 
tion, must act to safeguard student welfare by appropriate disciplinary 
action when offenses actually occur. 

The coefficient of correlation of classroom performance to student 
car ownership has not yet been determined. A safe inference, however, 
greatly understated, is that the car contributes nothing to sound scholar- 
ship. Gas consumption is a poor substitute for the midnight oil of the 
scholar. 

So, we end as we began, with the question—‘“Shall Joe’s Car Go to 
College?” 


Black Horses Eat More 
Than White Horses 


By HAROLD C. HAND 


University of Illinois 


The impression has been created in many quarters that the public 
secondary schools are doing a much poorer job now than they formerly 
did. Specifically, figures have been cited to create the impression that 
proportionally fewer of today’s youths are being instructed in the 
standard subjects of general education (especially mathematics and 
science) than was the case in some more fortunate prior period. To 
show that the figures used do not, in fact, support this view, but, on the 
contrary, indicate an improvement in the situation, will be the purpose of 
this article. 

A convenient example of this misinterpretation of educational 
statistics is at hand in the November 30, 1956 issue of U. S. News & 
World Report, in which an interview with Professor Arthur E. Bestor, 
Jr., is reported under the title, “We Are Less Educated Than 50 Years 
Ago.” This conclusion is drawn from a comparison of enrollment figures 
for 1900 and 1950 for public high-school courses in foreign languages, 
mathematics, and science. Professor Bestor stated in the interview that 
these figures were derived from the U. S. Office of Education. An ex- 
amination of Office of Education publications reveals that they can be 
derived from the figures in an Office of Education bulletin entitled 
Statistical Summary of Education, 1949-1950. The only other statisti- 
cal evidence relating to course enrollments given in the interview is to 
be found in Pamphlet No. 118, put out by the U. S. Office of Education 
in 1956. This pamphlet tells, among other things, the percentages of 
the public high schools which were teaching mathematics and science 
courses in 1954, and the percentages of the high-school pupils who were 
taking one or more such courses in 1900, in 1954, and at various dates 
between. 

The statistical evidence cited in the interview for the situation in 
science and mathematics was brought together on page 71 of the article 
in U. S. News & World Report in an eye-catching pie-and-bar graph. 
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Here, minus its visual aid devices, is a replica of the substantive materials 
set forth in that graph: 


Among all of the country’s high As a result, here is the record of 56 
schools— years: 
One half offer no courses in physics Percentage of high-school students tak- 
One quarter offer neither physics nor ing science 
chemistry 
Nearly one quarter offer no geometry In 1900 84% 
Now 54% 
Year after year, these subjects are 
taught to a shrinking proportion of Percentage of high-school students tak- 
students. In the last year alone, ing mathematics 
1500 high schools dropped some or 
all of their science and mathematics In 1900 86% 
courses. Now 55% 


Similar figures were cited for foreign language enrollments: 1900, 73% ; 
today, 22%. The figures in the right-hand column of the graph were 
stated in the interview as the percentages of “all American high-school 
students” who were, or are, taking one or more (“some”) of these 
courses in 1900 or “today.” The graph speaks of 1900 and “now.” No 
claim was made that the “today” or “now” data are for but one given 
school year out of the four that a student spends in high school. The 
entire treatment clearly implies that two periods are being compared— 
the period circa 1900 and the situation as it exists at the present time. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the statistics before us in 
respect to their bearing on the question of whether “we are less educated 
than 50 years ago,” and on the educational situation in our high schools 
today. 


II 


Let us begin our examination of the “then vs. now”, enrollment 
figures by taking note of a significant omission. English and history, 
as well as foreign languages, mathematics, and science, are specifically 
emphasized, in the interview, as subjects which must be studied by our 
high-school pupils, if we are to be a well educated people. When these 
subjects are treated by the same method of computation that was em- 
ployed in the interview for foreign languages, mathematics, and science, 
the resultant enrollment figures are: English, 1900, 39% ; 1950, 93% ; 
history, 1900, 38% ; 1950, 39%. These figures, quite obviously, give 
the appearance of favoring present day high schools over the schools of 
50 years ago. The failure to mention the English and history figures 
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along with the apparently less favorable figures in mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages may serve to put us on guard against the possi- 
bility of bias in the treatment of the problem before us. 

We have already noted that the enrollment figures in the right-hand 
column of the graph purport to be the percentages of “all American high- 
school students” enrolled in mathematics or science in the two periods 
compared. It can be shown, however, that such a claim for these enroll- 
ment figures is unwarranted, and that the figures themselves (the per- 
centages cited) are grossly misleading when so represented. Both of 
these observations are equally true of the figures cited for foreign 
languages. Let us take the situation respecting mathematics as our 
illustration. 

As the graph whose message is reproduced above indicates, the 
claim is that only 55% “of all American high-school students” are tak- 
ing work in mathematics these days. The U. S. Office of Education, 
however, did not make any such statement, nor did it report any data 
which would warrant this statement. What it did report was that the 
public high school enrollment figures in mathematics courses for 1950 
(actually for 1948-49 as reported in 1950) were as follows: algebra, 
27% ; general mathematics, 13% ; geometry, 13% ; trigonometry, 2%. 

Quite obviously, these four percentages were added to get the 55% 
figure given in the graph above. This derived figure was then quoted to 
give the impression that some 45% of our present day high-school pupils 
are taking no mathematics courses. The graph given on page 71 of the 
article, which summarizes the statistics given in the interview, states 
that the “percentage of high-school students taking mathematics . . . 
now” is 55%. This is, in fact, a misinterpretation of the figures in the 
U. S. Office of Education bulletin. What this bulletin actually reports 
is that 55% of the total pupil population was taking one or the other of 
the four mathematics subjects in that ome grade of the pupils’ four grades 
in high school in which they happened to be located in 1950. In the 
graph cited, however, this figure for the one school year of 1950 was 
transmuted into the percentage for the entire four years which our 
recent graduates spent in high school. This is a grossly erroneous 
interpretation, as we shall now demonstrate. 


III 


To find out what the U. S. Office of Education’s one-year data 
actually tell us in the percentage of all American high-school students 
who are taking mathematics these days, one must take the pupils of an 
entering class and apply these data to these pupils as they proceed 
through their four high-school years. For this purpose, let us first take 
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the percentages which were added up to get the 55% figure, and note 
what a U. S. Office of Education pamphlet tells us about (a) how the 
datum for algebra (27% ) breaks down into its components of elementary 
algebra and intermediate algebra, and (b) how the datum for geometry 
(13%) breaks down into its components of plane geometry and solid 
geometry. Here are the one-year enrollment data for mathematics when 
they are refined in this way: 


Pct. of All High Pct. of All High 
Subject School Pupils Subject School Pupils 
Elementary Algebra 20 Plane Geometry 10 
Intermediate Algebra 7 Solid Geometry 3 
General Mathematics 13 Trigonometry 2 


Then we must (a) take note of the percentage of all the high-school 
pupils that is found in each of the four high-school grades (the U. S. 
Office of Education figures are: 9th grade, 31% ; 10th grade, 27% ; 11th 
grade, 23%; 12th grade, 19%), and (b) set up a hypothetical high 
school whose enrollment fits these percentages exactly. Here are the 
enrollment figures in such a school: 


Number of Pupils Per Cent of Pupils 


9th grade class 155 31 
10th grade class 135 27 
llth grade class 115 23 
12th grade class 95 19 

Total 500 100 


As we have already seen, the U. S. Office of Education tells us that 
20, 7, 13, 10, 3, and 2 per cent of the total of all the pupils enrolled in 
all four of the high-school grades took elementary algebra, intermediate 
algebra, general mathematics, plane geometry, solid geometry, and 
trigonometry, respectively, in the one school year of 1950. 

And so it was in 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 in the statistically 
representative high school which we are using in our illustration. In 
1950, 20 per cent of its 500 pupils took elementary algebra, a 9th grade 
subject. So we see that in the beginning class of 155 youngsters that 
we are following, 100, or about 65 per cent, took elementary algebra in 
their first year of high school. 

General mathematics is also a 9th grade subject. It is commonly 
taken by pupils who do not take algebra, but about one-fifth of the 
pupils who enroll in general mathematics take it in the 10th instead of 
in the 9th grade. Thirteen per cent of the 500 pupils in our statistically 
representative high school, or 65 in all, took general mathematics in 
1950. About four-fifths of these 65 pupils were 9th grade pupils. These 
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52 youngsters constituted about 33 per cent of the 155 pupils who were 
in the freshman class. By the end of their first year in high school, then, 
152 (algebra, 100; general mathematics, 52) of the 155 pupils had taken 
work in mathematics. This figures out at 98 per cent. This percentage 
figure is in error only to the extent (a) that pupils other than those 
classified as 9th graders were enrolled in elementary algebra and (b) 
that either more or fewer than four-fifths of those enrolled in general 
mathematics were classified as 9th grade pupils. This error is probably 
not over 2 per cent in either direction. 

As sophomores, the entering class we are following numbered but 
135 pupils in 1951, but the incoming 9th graders were again 155 strong. 
In 1951 there were 10 per cent of the 500 pupils, or 50 in all, who took 
plane geometry. This enrollment was equivalent to about 37 per cent 
of the 135 pupils in the sophomore class. As noted in the preceding 
paragraph, 13 additional pupils in this class (about 10%) took general 
mathematics in their 10th grade year. All told, then, nearly half (47%) 
of the 10th grade youngsters took work in mathematics in 1951. 

As juniors in 1952, our entering class of 155 pupils had dwindled to 
115, but the total enrollment in their statistically representative school was 
still 500. Seven per cent, or 35, of these 500 students were enrolled in 
intermediate algebra, which the U. S. Office of Education says is an 11th 
grade subject. The 35 juniors enrolled in this course in 1952 con- 
stituted 30 per cent of the 115 pupils in the class. 

The seniors numbered 95 in 1953, but again the total enrollment 
of the school was 500 pupils. Of these, 3 per cent, or 15 pupils, and 2 
per cent, or 10 pupils, took solid geometry and trigonometry, two one- 
semester courses classified as 12th grade subjects by the U. S. Office of 
Education. This means that at least 15 of the 12th grade pupils, or 16 
per cent of the senior class, took mathematics in 1953. This is assuming 
that all 10 of the students enrolled in solid geometry also took trigonom- 
etry. If none of them did so, which is quite unlikely, the percentage 
of seniors who studied mathematics would be 26 instead of 16. The 
true figure undoubtedly lies somewhere between these two possible 
extremes. 

To sum up, by the time the entering class which we have been 
following graduated from high school in 1953, 98 per cent of its mem- 
bers had studied mathematics in their first year of high school, 47 per 
cent of its 10th grade survivors had done so in their sophomore year, 
30 per cent of those who were in high school as long as three years had 
taken mathematics in 1952, and at least 16 per cent had enrolled in 
either trigonometry or in solid geometry, or in both courses, during their 
senior year. This is what the 1950 enrollment figures given by the U. S. 
Office of Education yield when they are taken for what they actually are 
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(namely, the figures for but one school year) and applied to a typical 
high-school class as it progresses through the four high-school years. 
Instead, therefore, of nearly half (45%) of our present day graduating 
seniors having taken no work in mathematics during their high-school 
years, the actual number, as revealed by the proper application of the 
U. S. Office of Education enrollment figures, is somewhat under 5 per 
cent. 

If one repeats this “following-through” process for the high school 
courses in science, he will find that 71 per cent of the 9th grade pupils 
in our statistically representative school were taking general science in 
1950, that 67 per cent of all 10th graders were then enrolled in biology, 
that 30 per cent of the juniors were studying chemistry, and that 28 
per cent of the seniors were registered in physics. To say that the 
“percentage of high-school students taking science now” is 54%, i.¢., 
that 46 per cent take no work in science at all, is extremely misleading, to 
say the least. General science is not prerequisite to biology, nor is 
biology to chemistry, or chemistry to physics. A large but uncounted 
number of pupils take biology who do not take general science. Some 
students take chemistry or physics who do not take biology, and some 
take physics who do not take chemistry, and vice versa. It is estimated 
by a specialist in the teaching of science who was for some time the head 
of the science department in the liberal arts division of a large institu- 
tion of higher learning that well over 90 per cent of all high-school pupils 
are now taking one or more science courses during their stay in high 
school. 

Clearly, then, the figures given in the graph are far wide of the 
mark—and always very much on the low side—for they simply sum up 
the percentage figures given by the U. S. Office of Education for but one 
of the pupils’ four high-school years. These figures cannot correctly be 
called the percentages of “all American high-school students” who are 
taking the subjects under discussion in the present era. 


IV 


Up to this point we have taken account of but one of the two ways 
in which enrollment figures were erroneously interpreted in the inter- 
view reported in the November 30, 1956, issue of U. S. News & World 
Report. 

To make clear this second erroneous interpretation, we must assume, 
as most of those who read the report of the interview probably did, that 
the data there set forth actually do show the percentages of “all American 
high-school students” who were taking the subjects in question during 
their high-school careers. Here, again, are the percentages which were 
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reported: foreign languages, 1900, 73%; today, 22%; mathematics, 
1900, 86% ; now, 55% ; science, 1900, 84% ; now, 54%. These figures, 
it will be remembered, were cited in an interview which was advertised 
as showing that “we are less educated than 50 years ago.” 

Even if these figures actually represented the percentages of “all 
American high-school students” who were or are taking foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, and science, they would still be grossly misleading 
in respect to their bearing on the allegation that “we are less educated 
than 50 years ago.” What was done in the interview is reminiscent of 
the ancient wheeze about black horses eating more hay than white horses. 
Farm boys used to trot out this old chestnut to make their town cousins 
believe that a black horse actually eats more hay than a white horse 
does. Sometimes the country lads set the city boys straight by telling 
them that there were more black than white horses, but they often with- 
held this key datum. 

A similar key datum was withheld in the interview. When U. S. 
News & World Report shouted (large yellow letters on a black back- 
ground) from its cover page that “We Are Less Educated Than 50 
Years Ago,” the word “we” was obviously intended to mean the 
American people as a whole, but more particularly all the American 
youths of high-school age. Here is where the business of counting the 
number of the black and the number of the white horses, as it were, 
becomes very crucial. Ifa person could demonstrate that a much smaller 
percentage of “all American high-school students” is enrolled in foreign 
language, mathematics, and science courses today than was true in 1900, 
he would be proving that “we are less educated than 50 years ago” only 
if he had also shown that his enrollment data for the past and for the 
present are really comparable. To show this, he would have to demon- 
strate that about the same percentage of all the youths of high-school age 
was attending high school in 1900 and in 1950. 

What the readers of U. S. News & World Report were not told is 
that these two percentages were grossly dissimilar. This is the key 
datum which was withheld. 

Now let us supply and apply this key datum. The U. S. Office of 
Education reports that the total public high school enrollment was but 
519,251 in 1900 and that it had grown to 5,399,452 in 1950. The same 
bulletin gives the total numbers of youths of high-school age in this 
country for both dates; 6,152,231 for 1900, and 8,404,757 for 1950. 
What these data reveal is that only about 8 per cent of all youngsters of 
high-school age were attending the public high school in 1900, and that 
the figure for 1950 was 64 per cent. 

To derive comparative percentages for 1900 and for 1950 which 
would permit the drawing of valid inferences respecting the question of 
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whether “we are less educated than 50 years ago,” the number of 
students enrolled in each criterion course at each of these two dates would, 
of course, have to be divided by the number of all youths of high-school 
age then living in the United States. This was not done in the interview. 
Instead, as already noted, what was done was simply to take the sum 
of the U. S. Office of Education percentages, which were based, not on 
the number of all youths of high-school age in this country, but only on 
those who were attending high school. Said differently, the data were 
derived from one population, but inferences were drawn regarding 
another. 

Since the data employed in the interview were not properly related, 
let us so relate them here to afford some idea of how badly the readers 
of U. S. News & World Report may have been misled: 


What Would Have Been 
Reported Had the Data 
Given Been Related to the 
Population Involved in the 
Charge That “We Are Less 
Educated Than 50 Years 
Ago”: Percentage of All 


What Was Reported: Per- 
centage of Pupils Attending 
High School in 1900 and in 
1950 Who Were Enrolled 

Ratio in Favor 


Youths of High-School Age 
Living in the USA in 1900 
and 1950 Who Were En- 
rolled 

Ratio in Favor 


Subject 1900 §=1950 of 1900 1900 1950 of 1950 
Foreign Languages 73 22 3*/,tol 6 14 2'/stol 
Mathematics 86 55 1'/stol 7 35 5tol 
Science 84 54 1’*/stol 7 35 5tol 


Ratios of the same magnitude favoring the 1950 school are found 
to obtain for mathematics and science when computations are based on 
“follow through” data. We have shown that the proper application of 
the 1950 U. S. Office of Education enrollment percentages to a statis- 
tically representative class as its members move through the four years 
of a statistically representative high school reveals that 98 per cent, and 
at least 90 per cent, will have taken mathematics and science, respectively. 
Since 64 per cent of all the youths of high-school age in its community 
are attending this high school, it would seem to follow that 63 per cent 
and at least 58 per cent, of all the youths in the community are taking 
one or more high-school courses in mathematics and science, respectively. 
Actually, however, we know that no fewer than 83 per cent of the 14 year 
olds enroll in grade 9, so the true figures are no less than 81 per cent 
for mathematics and at least 75 per cent for science. 
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Now let us credit all of the pupils who attended the public high 
school in 1900 with having taken one or more courses in mathematics 
and science. Since only about 8 per cent of all the youths of high-school 
age attended the public high school at that time, it would seem to follow 
that only about that proportion could possibly have been taking courses 
in mathematics and science in 1900. We do not know what fraction of 
all 14 year olds were then enrolled in grade 9, but we have good reason 
to believe that the typical 9th grade class was four or five times larger 
than the typical 12th grade group. All in all, it seems most likely that 
not over 15 per cent of the 14 year olds were enrolled in grade 9, so it 
seems most probable that a proportion no larger than this could possibly 
have been taking any work in high-school mathematics or science in 1900. 

There is good reason to believe, then, that proportionally about 5 
times more of our present-day youths are enrolled in one or more courses 
in science and mathematics than was true in 1900. This circumstance 
can scarcely be urged in support of the contention that “we are less 
educated than 50 years ago.” 

Now let us see what the related facts are in respect to English, 
history, and foreign languages, the other three criterion subjects by whose 
enrollments it was said in the interview we should judge how little or 
how much educated we as a people are. Three years of English are 
required in all, and four years in many if not most, of our present- 
day high schools; so the proportion of all youths of high-school age 
who are receiving instruction in that subject these days is many times 
greater than the maximum possible figure for 1900. The 1950 public 
high-school enrollment in U. S. history alone was equivalent to a pro- 
portion of all youths then of high-school age which was larger than the 
proportion who attended the public high school in 1900. And if as many 
as one-third of the 1950 public high-school students who were enrolled 
in Latin were 9th grade pupils, to say nothing of any other of the several 
foreign languages which are taught in that grade, the percentage of all 
the youths of high-school age who are studying foreign languages today 
is well above the percentage who could possibly have done so in 1900. 
By whichever of the suggested enrollment criteria we judge, then, it is 
indefensible to charge that “we are less educated than 50 years ago.” 


Now let us turn to those statements made in the interview which 
are summarized in the left-hand portion of the graph whose message has 
been reproduced above: “More than half of the high schools in the 
United States offer no physics; roughly a quarter offer neither physics 
nor chemistry. And even geometry is missing in 23 per cent of our 
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high schools.” This statement was not qualified in any way, and gives 


the impression that whopping proportions of high-school students have 
no opportunity to study these subjects. The U. S. Office of Education 
pamphlet which supplies these data states that the institutions which do 
not offer geometry enroll the equivalent of only about 2 per cent of all 
the public high-school pupils in this country, and that the schools which 
offer neither chemistry nor physics enroll the equivalent of less than 2 
per cent of the total public secondary school pupil population, but Pro- 
fessor Bestor did not remark on these circumstances. Nor did he 
observe that the survey was for but a single year, that small high schools 
commonly offer chemistry and physics in alternate years, that no inquiry 
was made in this survey as to whether physics had been offered the pre- 
ceding year or was scheduled for the following year, that only about 
one-sixth of all public high-school pupils were enrolled in the schools 
in which physics was not being taught the year of the survey, or that 
this figure of about one-sixth is more apparent than real because of the 
scheduling practice just noted. 

Since what the graph given on page 71 of the said issue of U. S. 
News & World Report purports to prove is that there are smaller 
proportions of students who are taking mathematics and science now 
than was the case in 1900, and since public high schools range in enroll- 
ment from fewer than ten pupils to well over 5000 (21 per cent enroll 
fewer than 75 pupils each), nothing could be clearer than that it is the 
data for pupils and not those for schools which are the more relevant. 
To say that “roughly a quarter” of the schools offer neither physics nor 
chemistry is to create quite a different impression than results from 
saying that fewer than 2 per cent of all public high-school pupils are 
attending the schools in which neither physics nor chemistry is offered. 
Similarly, it is misleading to say that “geometry is missing in 23 per cent 
of our high schools” unless one also calls attention to the fact that the 
equivalent of only 2 per cent of all public high-schoo! pupils are enrolled 
in these schools. In respect to physics, we have already noted the five 
qualifications which must be bracketed therewith if the statement that 
half the schools offer no physics is not to be seriously misleading. 

Actually, the true proportion of all American youths who are not 
attending a high school which offers these subjects is upwards of about 
25 per cent, for about 20 per cent are not enrolled in eny public or 
private school at all. But in 1900 this latter figure stood at nearly 90 
per cent. In other words, about 71/2 times as many of all the 1950 youths 
as of all the 1900 youths in our country are in a position to take 
geometry, chemistry, and physics. Stated in numbers, here are the 
1900 and the 1950 enrollments which the U. S. Office of Education 
reports for the public high schools: 
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Ratio of 1900-1950 
Percentage In- 
crease in Enroll- 
ment to 1900-1950 
Percentage In- 
crease in Number 
of All Youths of 


Enrollment Increase from High-School Age 
Subject 1900 1950 1900 to 1950 in USA 
Geometry 142,235 693,280 387% 10 to 1 
Chemistry 40,084 412,401 929% 25 to 1 
Physics 98,846 291,473 195% 5 tol 


Note: From 1900 to 1950, the number of all youths of high-school age in the 
United States increased 37%. 

The above data show that it is quite indefensible to say that “we 
are less educated than 50 years ago” so far as the taking of high-school 
courses in geometry, chemistry, and physics is concerned. 


VI 


It was implied in the interview that school superintendents, princi- 
pals, and professors of education are to blame when a high school does 
not offer geometry, chemistry, or physics. This might have been 
questioned by the readers of U. S. News & World Report if they 
had been told that there is a steady pirating of teachers from the smaller 
by the larger high schools, that this forces the smaller institutions to 
recruit their replacements from the ranks of graduating seniors in the 
colleges and universities, that the number of college graduates who were 
prepared to teach mathematics decreased by 53 per cent from 1950 to 
1955, and that the corresponding decrease for beginning science teachers 
was 59 per cent. 

These readers’ doubts would have been further heightened had they 
been reminded that there are about 27,000 public and private high 
schools in this country, that only about 2,150 of all of the 1955 college 
graduates in the United States were classified by the U. S. Office of 
Education as majors in mathematics, that the corresponding figures for 
chemistry and physics were but approximately 480 and 190, and that 
only 67%, 47%, and 57% of these three groups, respectively, actually 
went into teaching. This means that in the fall of 1955 there was but 
one newly trained teacher classified as a major in mathematics, chemistry, 
or physics for every 19, 119, and 250 high schools, respectively. These 
figures are all far short of the numbers needed to replace those who leave 
the profession each year, to say nothing of the numbers needed to take 
care of the increasing high-school enrollment. It is no secret that the 
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salaries of beginning high-school teachers of mathematics and science 
are typically much too low to be even mildly competitive with those paid 
to such persons by business and industry. Yet the readers of the U. S. 
News & World Report were told that “there was no financial reason” 
for the present situation in the public high schools being as deplorable as 
it was pictured in the interview. Instead, the impression was given that 
mathematics and science would suffer no lack of emphasis in the public 
secondary schools were it not that the school administrators and pro- 
fessors of education are “very confused about the fundamental purposes 
of education.” 

This brings us to the statement set forth in the graph that “In the 
last year alone, 1500 high schools dropped some or all of their science 
and mathematics courses.” In the interview this was stated, not as an 
established fact, but as the estimate of some unnamed person. Nothing 
was said about this in the interview, but it might be well to observe here 
that over 1800 of our public high schools enroll fewer than 50 pupils 
each; that these small schools usually have pathetically few teachers, 
each of whom typically must teach as many as four or five different sub- 
jects; that the salaries in these institutions are usually low; and that, 
given their scarcity, teachers of mathematics and science are not obliged 
to accept employment or to remain in such impossible situations. 


VII 


No statistical evidence whatsoever was given in the interview that 
our youngsters are actually learning less in high school than was the 
case some fifty years ago. No such evidence was quoted because there 
is none—if there were, it is all but certain that someone would be shout- 
ing it from the housetops. There is precious little of this “then vs. now” 
statistical evidence, but all the studies involving objective measurement 
that have been reported disprove the thesis that the high schools are 
doing a poorer job than formerly. In one such study, the Recorder at 
the University of Illinois compared the college marks made during their 
freshman year by (a) the combined entering classes of 1935-36-37 with 
(b) those made by the entering class of 1949 (in which only 83 of its 
1819 members were veterans). The 1949 freshmen made higher average 
college marks in every division of the University (see the October, 1951, 
issue of College and University). 

The June, 1954, issue of Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine, 
reported two “then vs. now” investigations at the high-school level. 
One was a 1919 vs. 1941 study in Indiana; the other an 1848 ws. 1947 
comparison in Cleveland, Ohio. The results favored the 1941 over the 
1919 students; in the Cleveland study, the results were “a clean-cut 
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victory for the modern-day student,” the article stated. Further, the 
Kiplinger article just noted observed that the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, whose activities range over the whole country, has found no 
decline in the quality of entering college freshmen today when compared 
with those of twenty-five years ago—this despite the fact that only the 
more academically able high-school graduates tended to go on to college 
then. 

The most inclusive study of the “then vs. now” question yet reported 
is the one described by B. S. Bloom in the March, 1956 issue of The 
School Review. He renormed the high-school tests in the fields of Eng- 
lish, social studies, science, and mathematics which are used by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute by giving them, in 1955, to the senior 
students in a representative 5 per cent sample of all the public high 
schools in this country—which is exactly the same thing that had been 
done with exactly the same tests in 1943. Bloom found that the 1955 
seniors made higher average scores on each of these tests than the 1943 
seniors had made, with the superiority of the 1955 students being greatest 
in the field of mathematics. 

What would the results have been if these tests had been given 
instead to representative samples of all youths of high-school age in the 
United States in 1900 and in 1950? Are we to believe the preposterous 
proposition that the youngsters of 1900, of whom about 85 per cent had no 
contact whatsoever with any public high-school course in English, mathe- 
matics, science, or social studies, would have out-performed the youths 
of 1950, of whom from 75 to 83 per cent had taken one or more such 
courses in each of these subject fields? The editors of U. S. News & 
World Report seem to have been persuaded that this proposition is at 
least plausible—as the billboard cover of the November 30 issue so 
colorfully attests by proclaiming that “We Are Less Educated Than 50 
Years Ago.” But whether the editors were actually taken in or were 
simply engaging in cheap sensationalism, there is every likelihood that 
the misinterpretation of enrollment figures and the withholding of im- 
portant data in the interview with which we have dealt here misled many 
readers of that influential magazine. A conspicuous example is to be 
found in a news story in the February 19, 1957 issue of the New York 
Times. This news story reported the remarks made by a college presi- 
dent in an address given at one of the most heavily attended national 
conventions in this country; what he was reported to have said was but 
a paraphrase of the misleading statistics given in the graph whose 
message is reproduced in the third paragraph of this article: ‘“ ‘Fifty per 
cent of the nation’s high schools,’ he said, ‘offer no courses in physics ; 
one quarter of all the secondary schools offer no courses in chemistry 
or geometry.’ ‘As a result,’ he said, ‘only 55 per cent of high-school 
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students now take courses in mathematics or science.’” If the head 
of an institution devoted to the training of engineers was thus misled by 
Professor Bestor’s enrollment statistics, the likelihood is very great 
that most of the readers of U. S. News & World Report likewise came to 
the same grossly erroneous conclusion respecting enrollments in mathe- 
matics and science courses in the public secondary schools. 

Finally, this deluding of the public is proceeding by geometric pro- 
gression, as it were, as newspapers reprint in good faith the sensational 
but misleading enrollment statistics set forth in the graph noted above. 
The December 22, 1956 edition of the Wichita Eagle and the December 
31, 1956 issue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch are but two cases in point. 
These newspapers are named here because each later published a factual 
analysis showing how grossly misleading Professor Bestor’s misinterpre- 
tations of enrollment data are. Although its managing editor was sim- 
ilarly supplied in January, 1957, U. S. News & World Report had pub- 
lished no such corrective by early May, when the galley proof of this 
paper was returned. 


Study of University Overseas Programs 


Michigan State University will conduct a study of the numerous 
overseas activities of American universities. The Carnegie Corpo- 
ration has made a grant of $268,400 to finance this study. Profes- 
sors from American institutions have taught or carried on research 
abroad for many years, but the recent technical assistance programs 
of the Federal Government and private agencies have greatly in- 
creased the participation of American universities in programs be- 
yond the borders of the United States. The Michigan State study 
will appraise these activities and seek to identify the most promising 
programs for future development. 


> 
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Nihil Sub Sole Novum 


By GEORGE E. SMITH 


Purdue University 


“... teachers ought to get a sufficient salary to be able to engage 
in the one thing that they are doing, without being distracted by other 
things, and be able thereby to support themselves and their families 
moderately.” 


Does that sound familiar? It was written over four hundred years 
ago, by the first professor of rhetoric of the oldest university in the New 
World, and is found in the first university-level Latin textbook to be 
used in the Americas. 

In 1554 Cervantes de Salazar had his Dialogues printed for use in 
teaching Latin at The Royal and Pontifical University of Mexico. To- 
day his Dialogue on university life surprises us with the modern trend of 
its discussion. In a comparison of the relative purchasing power of 
the average salary of a professor in 1554 with that of an average assistant 
professor today, the results are almost exactly equal!?_ The concern over 
attracting and holding high-quality men was another issue of the day. 
It is interesting to see the ingenious expression of optimism as to the 
outcome : 


Mesa: The same stipend is not paid to all. Some are employed 
for two hundred gold coins a year, others for three hundred, according 
to the importance of the instruction and the scholarship of the professors. 
On the whole, however, when one considers their zeal in teaching and 
the high prices in this province, their salaries are quite low. You will 
never believe this unless you try it: the things that you buy in Spain for 
a copper coin, three pence or four pence, you will not find on sale here 
even for two silver coins—I should say, three. 

GUTIERREZ: I well believe you... . 

Mesa: Therefore teachers ought to get a sufficient salary to be able 
to engage in the one thing that they are doing, without being distracted 


* Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, Life in the Imperial and Loyal City of Mexico 
in New Spain and the Royal and Pontifical University of Mexico. (Published in 
facsimile with a translation by Minnie Lee Barrett Shepard and Introduction and 
ae by Carlos Eduardo Castaneda.) Austin: University of Texas Press, 1953, 
p. 28. 

* Mr. Castaneda (op. cit., p. 11, note 22) has shown that Cervantes’ salary of 
one hundred and fifty pesos was equal in comparative purchasing power to approxi- 
mately $4000, U. S. currency. 
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by other things, and be able thereby to support themselves and their fami- 
lies moderately. It would then happen, as it must in every good school, 
that there would be a greater increase of learned men, and that the young 
men who will eventually become teachers would study with greater 
progress. 

GUTIERREZ: The Emperor Charles will increase their remuneration 
when he is informed about the situation, and will inspire great resolution 
in all studious men to continue unwearied . 

Mesa: There is great hope that it will be thus... 3 


* Op. cit., pp. 27-28. 


The real threat to academic freedom may grow out of the twin 
development we are now witnessing: the increased role of natural 
science in the universities, and the increased involvement of science 
faculties in Government-sponsored research. While “raids” by 
Congressional investigating committees, and “purges” by over- 
zealous college authorities under the impact of these raids, may prove 
only passing alarms, the increasing concern of the Government with 
academic personnel and their work is a matter of continuing anxiety. 

If the spirit of the university as an independent institution of 
learning is to be preserved (perhaps one must already say “restored” ), 
this problem must receive greater attention. One solution might be 
for American universities to press for an arrangement like that 
prevailing in England, whereby Government reseach aid is funneled 
not directly to the professor, but through some university body inde- 
pendent of the Government. In this way, the latter can be prevented 
from acquiring direct power of the purse over an individual professor 
or scientific project. 


“The New Role of the American Scientist,” by Eugene Rabino- 
witch, in The New Leader, February 25, 1957, p. 18. 


An Experiment in Undergraduate 
Thinkin g 


By JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER 
Colby College 


When teacher bites student or student teacher it is hardly worth 
a headline. But when they bite together at the apple of knowledge and 
have a shared feeling of ecstasy over its taste, there is news in the 
academic world. Not long ago a group of students came into my office 
with the light, if not of battle, at least of a great crusade, in their eyes. 
It soon turned out that the crusade had to do with an experimental 
course recently made a voluntary part of the curriculum. The students 
were afraid it was going to be dropped, and they had come in to register 
a vigorous protest. A few days later a memorandum appeared from 
the faculty members who had conducted this same course. In it they 
affirmed that they had gained from it new ideas about teaching, that 
they had enjoyed the experience thoroughly, and they hoped others might 
have a chance to participate next year. 


Il 


What is the course that has aroused this feeling? It is called “*Prob- 
lems in Creative Thinking,” and is offered by five members of the 
faculty—from the departments of biology, mathematics, history, art, and 
philosophy. The students are limited to fifteen. They must make spe- 
cial application for the course and be accepted, but they need not have an 
outstanding record. At the first meeting last fall, the biology professor 
discussed some of the crucial experiments in the history of science, but 
that was one of the very few formal lectures of the entire year. The five 
faculty members attended nearly all the sessions, but they kept unob- 
trusively in the background. They did not even try to say what the 
course was about or what the procedures should be, but made it clear 
that they were ready to act as consultants when needed. 

At the second session it was announced that six weeks would be 
spent on biology. The professor presented three problematic situations 
in science to indicate the type of inquiry that might well be considered. 


__ 
= 
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He theu put the class into a state of complete confusion by placing a 
jug of cider on the desk with the comment: “There it is; now make 
your own problem.” The class replied with what the books on psy- 
chology would call “random responses.” They had no idea what to say 
or do, and they spent the hour in more or less aimless discussion. But 
the next day they noticed that bubbles had begun to appear. This raised 
the question of gases, their cause and control, and this in turn intro- 
duced the problem of changes brought about by temperature and other 
factors in the environment. Soon the students were in the laboratory 
trying to devise experiments that would enable them to measure dif- 
ferences in acidity and sugar content, and asking themselves questions 
about both laboratory techniques and the “facts of life” that had never 
occurred to them before. 

After some days and a little research, they discovered that they were 
repeating Pasteur’s famous experiments on fermentation. This started 
them reading on developments since Pasteur’s day and asking about 
the ways in which modern knowledge would have helped him. What are 
enzymes? was one of the next questions. Then came an inquiry into 
the relation between the observed experiments in the laboratory and the 
processes of growth in the cells of the human body. The six-week 
period proved far too short, but it did at least give the students a few 
strikingly new ideas about themselves and their own approach to sci- 
entific problems, as well as a limited amount of knowledge of one of 
the sciences. 

The next unit was in mathematics. At the first meeting, the in- 
structor drew on the board a peculiar figure like a tear drop, with a 
straight line on one side and on the other a parabola. This time the 
random responses were fewer and the concentrated attack was more 
quickly under way. It was soon decided that the problem was to meas- 
ure the area. At first a few guesses were toyed with, such as that the 
area could be covered with squares of a known size and special treat- 
ment could be given the spaces into which they would not squeeze. When 
this did not work, there was a bit of experimenting with units of other 
shapes. But after the first period of trial and error, the class settled 
down to some good solid (and plane) theorizing, working out the rela- 
tion of graphs to equations through analytical geometry, and studying 
what happens to variables as they approach their limits. Before the six 
weeks were over, one boy who had not previously enrolled in a mathe- 
matics course came up with a theorem in integral calculus that, accord- 
ing to the mathematics professor, marked an unusual achievement for an 
undergraduate. 

Next came the unit in history. Here the students were given the 
fact that Columbus had sailed at a certain time and reached a certain 
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place and were told to develop a problem of historical research. They 
decided to work at two questions: Why did he sail? and what signifi- 
cance did the voyage have? At once they found themselves plunged 
into questions of political, economic, and religious history. They studied 
the records of the times, including what they could find out about 
Columbus himself, asking why Isabella backed him when so many others 
were in the field, why he changed his course in mid-ocean, whether he 
was influenced by the Vikings, and why his trip westward had so much 
more effect on history than trips made by the Chinese in the opposite 
direction. They found that to answer this last question adequately they 
would need the knowledge of a Toynbee, and their growing awareness 
of their own limitations was not the least valuable part of their experience. 

For the fourth unit, in art, a photograph of Michelangelo’s Madonna 
in the Sistine Chapel was placed before the students, with the sole sug- 
gestion that they should use it to make a problem not so much historical 
as visual. Trying to find out what they really saw, they discovered that 
they differed among themselves both as to what was there and as to 
what should be there. This led to questions about the kind of expression 
one can expect from art, the relation of content to form, and, indeed, to 
the many problems that naturally arise in a discussion of aesthetics. At 
the same time, they could not resist one or two forays into history and 
contemporary life, such as why this statue is “classical” yet more than 
classical, what Michelangelo had that the Greeks did not have, as well 
as what it is that the moderns are trying to do. 

For the final unit, in philosophy, the class decided that it would analyze 
the methods and conclusions of the other four units. Why, for example, 
in each unit did the class accept some suggestions and reject others? 
When is a hypothesis fruitful and “working,” and what do we mean by 
hypothesis in the first place? What is the process we call “verification” ? 
What is evidence? What is fact? What are the various scientific meth- 
ods, and when do they use induction or deduction? With the help of a 
few suggestions from the instructor, the six weeks turned into a course 
in logic, all the more thorough and “disciplinary” because the students 
from their own experience had begun to see that the problems were 
genuine. 


III 


Now, quite clearly, this kind of intellectual approach would not work 
everywhere. In a sense, this is progressive education in its most ex- 
treme form, and if it should be taken as a model for all college courses, 
its many serious limitations would soon appear. The teacher should not 
always be just a consultant. His maturity and experience ordinarily 
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should play a more aggressive part. He can help the student to avoid 
pitfalls and detours, and in most cases he must be relied on both to de- 
fine the goals of learning and to act as guide along the paths that lead to 
them. 

But as one small part of a college curriculum, this course seems to 
me to have shown its merits. Its freshness and its experimental quality 
caught the students’ interest from the start. As they remarked when 
they came in to talk to me, the usual way is for the teacher to announce: 
“This is where we are going, what we are to do, and why.”” But these 
matters were left to the students themselves, and the result was that they 
gained insight into their own intellectual habits that might not have come 
in any other way. The inter-divisional nature of the course, with mate- 
rial ranging from art to biology, gave them also a corrective for the 
compartmentalized quality of much of our college work. The unity of 
the stream of experience came alive for them. When the course is given 
again next year, other departments will be drawn on, but the attempt 
will be made to have the humanities, the physical sciences, and the social 
sciences represented as before. 

A few conclusions about what was achieved may be offered. 

First, these students were at least introduced to the difficult art of 
asking the right questions. Professor Whitehead used to say that our 
chief trouble is not our lack of answers, but that we don’t know what 
questions to ask at the start. I remember the pleasure with which he 
used to twit the pragmatists on their unwillingness to ask what he 
called the “foolish question.” But whether their questions are foolish 
or wise, the pragmatists as a group cannot be accused of neglecting the 
importance of questions themselves. Did not John Dewey preach the 
doctrine that a question well put is half answered? The need for de- 
fining your problem carefully from the outset is what these students 
began to grasp. 

Second, they won a sense of the importance of fact. There is an 
old story about the mother of the bride-to-be who, when her daughter 
worried about the wedding “down to the last most insignificant detail,” 
remarked: “Never mind, dear, I’ll have him there in plenty of time!” 
These students learned about details and the need for having them defi- 
nitely in hand, and not overlooking any that are essential. Since they 
had their own reasons for hunting them down, the search itself became 
exciting. 

Third, they learned about the general ideas to which facts point and 
by which they are classified and made manageable. They learned also 
about the growing edge of logic which reaches out after new facts and 
binds them with the old in a network of coherent relationships. This is 
illustrated by the man who told the psychiatrist that he (the man) was 
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dead. “I think I can prove you aren’t,” said the psychiatrist. “You'll 
agree, won't you, that dead men don’t bleed?” “Yes,” sajd the man. 
So the psychiatrist pricked his finger and drew blood. “Ah!” said the 
man, “I see, dead men do bleed after all!” It is the challenge of the new 
fact that must be met if we are to stay out of the psychopathic ward or 
to free ourselves from the world of daydreams so closely related to it. 
I think this class learned a few elementary rules about how to recognize 
this challenge when it appears. 

Finally, it is important to notice that much of the work was done 
through conversation, so that the class gained some conception of the 
social nature of thought. One cannot help hoping that the experience 
will lead its members to look up for themselves those superlatively great 
conversations of ancient history, the dialogues of Plato, to see how what 
philosophers have called “dialectic” illustrates the passage of thought at 
its surest and best. For even the loneliest thinker must converse. When 
we analyze our conceptions, we talk to ourselves if to no one else. As 
Socrates knew, the most accurate and comprehensive definitions come 
from group efforts to bring out the essential and permanent in our fleet- 
ing impressions. With definitions once established, Socrates showed 
how thought advances, as does a conversation, from scattered facts to 
generally accepted ideas, and then back again to new facts and the effort 
to fit them to the old. 


IV 


The real issue of our own day is—drift or mastery. Is education 
helping our young people to meet this issue with strength? Many of 
the influences that play upon the new college graduate make it easy for 
him to drift and to feel that, after all, a philosophy of acquiescence is 
what is expected of him. Political units are large and political decisions 
complex, so that the voter is easily swamped. Corporations are large, 
and the young man entering them does not feel encouraged to believe 
that his ideas of how to do business can be made to count. At the same 
time, such mass media as radio and television not only give us little 
chance to talk back or to express an opinion, but in their appeals to our 
suggestibility, effectively prevent us, most of the time, from thinking 
at all. 

Yet we know in our hearts that drift means disaster. If catastrophe 
is to be avoided, it will be through the efforts of men and women who 
are willing to sacrifice the pleasures of ease for the joys of mastery and 
intellectual achievement. This is why it is most heartening to see so 
many colleges paying special attention to this problem. The new in- 
terest in what is called “general education” and the many inter-depart- 
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mental courses that spot the pages of our college catalogues are evidence 
of a promising trend. It is encouraging to see how readily our college 
faculties have accepted the idea that even the best course can, over the 
years, become conventional, and the most carefully thought out curricu- 
lum, if not freshened up now and then, can become routine. The halls 
of ivy are ready for a new growth, and it is beginning to appear. 


The Grammarian Loses a Tooth 


At last I braved 

The dentist’s door: 
That tooth will pain 
Me nevermore. 


A stinging block, 
A frightful tug, 
And gone for good 
That old humbug! 


The doctor’s nurse 
Was very kind, 
But, oh, the pain 
She left behind ! 


“Tt don’t hurt, now ?” 
I shook my head. 
But ough, it hurt! 
“Tt don’t,” she said! 


Elizabeth Daffan Van Kirk 
McAllen, Texas 


Library Bill of Rights’ 


The Council of the American Library Association reaffirms its 
belief in the following basic principles which should govern the services 
of all libraries : 


1. Asa responsibility of library service, books and other reading 
matter selected should be chosen for values of interest, information, and 
enlightenment of all the people of the community. In no case should any 
book be excluded because of the race or nationality, or the political or 
religious views of the writer. 

2. There should be the fullest practicable provision of material 
presenting all points of view concerning the problems and issues of our 
times, international, national, and local; and books or other reading 
matter of sound factual authority should not be proscribed or removed 
from library shelves because of partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced by volunteer arbiters of 
morals or political opinion or by organizations that would establish a 
coercive concept of Americanism, must be challenged by libraries in main- 
tenance of their responsibility to provide public information and enlighten- 
ment through the printed word. 

4. Libraries should enlist the cooperation of allied groups in the 
fields of science, of education, and of book publishing in resisting all 
abridgment of the free access to ideas and full freedom of expression that 
are the tradition and heritage of Americans. 

5. As an institution of education for democratic living, the library 
should welcome the use of its meeting rooms for socially useful and cul- 
tural activities and discussion of current public questions. Such meeting 
places should be available on equal terms to all groups in the community 
regardless of the beliefs and affiliations of their members. 


* Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association at Atlantic City, 
June 18, 1948; published in ALA Bulletin, July-August, 1948, and November, 1953. 
Reprinted by permission. By official action of the ALA Council, February 3, 1951, 
this Library Bill of Rights shall be interpreted to apply to all materials and media 
of communication used or collected by libraries. 


Education Can Be a Liberal Study 


By L. O. McAFEE 
Lewis and Clark College 


Having been impressed by the extent to which two central themes 
have been running through the articles in the Bulletin, the writer counted 
the frequency of their occurrence in the four numbers for the year 1954. 
Fifteen articles dealt with some aspect of academic or intellectual free- 
dom ; twelve dealt with the ideals of a liberal education ; and twenty were 
on all other themes combined. This count did not include the formal 
reports on membership, censured administrations, and vacancies. 

No adverse criticism of this emphasis is intended. Intellectual 
freedom and liberal education are the two greatest concerns of the uni- 
versity and college teacher. These two concerns are closely interrelated 
in their current meanings. When we speak of intellectual freedom, we 
are not defending a peculiar right of academic teachers, but the right of 
freedom of the mind that belongs to all. The essential meaning of a 
liberal education is that education which makes possible the largest meas- 
ure of intellectual freedom. Today we think of a liberal education, not 
as an education for those who have a special status of freedom, but as 
the sort of education that might make all men free; that enables men to 
see each experience in the light of a large view of life as a whole. Any 
subject of study may be called a liberal study if it contributes to this large 
view that gives intellectual freedom. We propose to show in this article 
how large a contribution to this cause the study of Education can make. 


II 


Underlying most of the criticisms of departments of Education that 
have appeared in the Bulletin and elsewhere has been the fear that Edu- 
cationists were cramming the students with so much technical material 
as to crowd out the studies needed to make their education truly liberal. 
Probably this has been the case at times. But an examination of the 
declarations of professors of Education reveals about as much loyalty to 
liberal ideals as is found in other groups of college teachers. Two cita- 
tions will illustrate this. 

The Executive Committee of the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education prepared a statement of policy for discussion at the 
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1954 meeting of the Society. The following extracts from this state- 
ment show devotion to the ideals of liberal education : 


The well-being of a democratic society requires that its members be 
initiated into the culture in ways which will help them to become effec- 
tive, creative, and responsible participants in the society. . . . The 
professional preparation of the college teacher of Education himself 
should include . . . thorough acquaintance with the educational enter- 
prise and its historical, social, psychological, and philosophical founda- 
tions. . . . The college teacher of Education has the responsibility to 
acquire a well-rounded general education in common with all other 
citizens and college teachers and continue to cultivate acquaintance with 
the social sciences, physical sciences, and humanities throughout his pro- 
fessional career. 


At the National Conference on Higher Education, in March, 1954, 
William H. Cartwright, Professor of Education at Duke University, was 
chosen to discuss the right relationships between the liberal and the pro- 
fessional aspects in the education of teachers. Professor Cartwright 
outlined four major areas in the professional education of the teacher, 
and showed that there was liberal content in each of them. First of all, 
the prospective teacher must understand how children grow and learn, 
and that is a body of knowledge related to universal experience. Sec- 
ond, the teacher must know how the schools have evolved in relation to 
the evolution of society, and certainly that knowledge functions liberally. 
Third, the teacher needs to know how to use the materials through which 
his pupils will learn, and these materials are liberal in content. Fourth, 
the prospective teacher must have a preservice experience of living and 
working with a skilled teacher in the classroom—an experience that re- 
calls and enriches subject matter as well as professional principles. 
Professor Cartwright concluded that “A considerable part of the typical 
professional program for teachers consists of what is really liberal 
education.” 

Professors of Education have the same basis for faith in liberal 
education that all other college teachers have, plus the consideration of 
its effects on the teachers themselves. Such an education for the teacher 
helps to raise his work from the level of a skilled “hand” to that of a 
professional problem-solver, who sees each problem in its large setting. 
It means more poise in the solution of problems. It makes their solution 
less irritating and frustrating. It liberalizes daily teaching by making it 
more truly a part of the whole of life. It alleviates the strain of teach- 


*“A Statement of Principles for College Teachers of Education,” History of 
Education Journal, Winter, 1954, pp. 66-71. 

* William H. Cartwright, “What Is the Right Relationship Between the Liberal 
and Professional Aspects in the Education of Teachers?” Proceedings of the Ninth 


Annual Conference on Higher Education, 1954, pp. 312-317. 
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ing because the larger life is permeating it throughout the day. A boy’s 
restlessness is less irritating to the teacher who appreciates the progress 
that has come from individual and social restlessness. 


III 


We propose two tests of how liberal any subject of study is: (1) 
How significant a part of the whole of human knowledge and thought 
is the subject itself? (2) How good a center is it from which to reach 
out to other areas of study? 

We must admit that the study of Education includes some narrow 
technical material. This is a common characteristic of all fields, profes- 
sional and otherwise. The surgeon must have a detailed knowledge of 
the structure of the body. The lawyer must know court procedure and 
many details of the law itself. The student of chemistry must master 
laboratory technique. The student of a foreign language must know the 
rules of its syntax. So the student of Education learns such technical 
procedures as how to administer a standard test. 

Educational institutions constitute one of the most important parts 
of the social world. A constantly increasing proportion of our country’s 
population is spending the major part of the waking day in some sort of 
school. Learners and teachers together make up more than one-fourth 
of this population. Most others are vitally concerned with education, 
as parents, school board members, taxpayers, and citizens interested in 
the social welfare. If one enters kindergarten at five and completes four 
years of college, he spends seventeen years in school, or about one-fourth 
of the average span of human life. Can any greater importance be 
claimed for either political or economic institutions ? 

Education is one of the best centers from which to reach out to an 
understanding of the world as a whole. A liberal education is best or- 
ganized about some center. In college curricula this center is usually 
called the major. A good major for a liberal education is a field with a 
large outlook on fields of human experience, with many relations to many 
things. If Education is the major field, as it usually is in the prepara- 
tion of the elementary teacher and in the graduate program of the school 
administrator, it will be found to have as many and as significant rela- 
tions to other fields as any other subject. It reaches into the natural sci- 
ences for many of its interpretations. To understand well the meaning 
of educational development one must understand biological development, 
both racial and individual. The concept is still clearer if one sees the 
relation to total cosmic evolution, as the great Froebel sought to do. 
Education also has great outreaches into the social sciences and the 
humanities. Consider, for example, the economic and political bases of 
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school support, and the relations between public and private schools. 
Think of the relation between the educational process and such large 
sociological concepts as communication, cooperation, competition, and 
assimilation. Think how the history of Education is linked with the 
whole history of civilization. Think how the philosophy of Education 
is interwoven with the great concepts of general philosophy. 


IV 


We grant that not every one who has studied Education has made 
use of these liberalizing possibilities. We see three ways in which they 
have been missed. 

First, one may select all his courses in Education for their very 
immediate specific usefulness. While we need to get good tools for a 
specific job to be done, we need also to make some investment in the 
intellectual structure in which these tools are to be used. There are 
those who have been content to study teaching method without under- 
standing its psychological background; to examine present legal and 
customary adjustments without looking into the historical background of 
these adjustments; to learn the so-called “Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Education” without delving into the more fundamental philosophical 
concepts on which they are based. 

Second, one may, while taking a course in Education, fail to carry 
his thinking into the other fields of knowledge to which the course is re- 
lated. For example, he may study the extent of individual differences 
and the school’s adjustments to them, without thinking of how this is a 
part of the whole history of the rise of the common man. 

Third, one may confine his courses too exclusively to Education. 
No matter how liberal a course may be, it cannot provide all the breadth 
one needs. We have said that courses in Education may have many 
ramifications into other fields of learning. If there is enough vigor in 
this outreach, the student will be interested in entering more fully into 
some of these other areas. For example, a desirable outcome of a course 
in the philosophy of Education would be a disposition to take a course in 
general philosophy. A good course in methods of teaching should in- 
spire the student with a desire to enrich the content to which he will apply 
the principles of method. 


We have attempted to establish the proposition that Education can 
be one of the greatest contributors to a liberal education; have 
shown that educationists are interested in this ideal; and have applied 
two tests to evaluate Education as a liberal study: how important a part 
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education is of life, and how good a center its study provides from 
which to reach out into other fields. We have admitted that the student 
of Education may miss these possibilities. Probably some readers will 
think of other admissions that might have been made, as well as of other 
affirmative arguments that would have been useful. 


Town and Gown 


A thousand years ago this might have been 

A village crowded with the clash of bells, 
The raucous laugh of rooks, the patchwork din 
Of Friday fairs—poor inconclusive swells 

Of desultory noise that could not rise 

Above the little walls of cloisters where 

The lords of intellect took exercise 

By pulling premises from hollow air. 


The sounds of wars and hucksters now contrive 

To pierce these Gothic walls, where microscopes 
And bibliographies are urged to strive 

And find new ways to heaven. Precious hopes 

Are huddled round a specialist who grins 

At angels dancing on the heads of pins. 


Philip Appleman 


Indiana University 
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Alibis That Go to College 


By J. RUSSELL MORRIS 
Chico State College 


When Sue and Johnny come home from college with an alibi in 
their baggage, it is likely to be one of a dozen complaints. “Griping” 
seems to be as inalienable an American right as our more publicized 
freedoms. Secure in their heritage, students complain about the teach- 
ing methods their instructors use. 

In my class, which is called, among other things, General Methods 
in Secondary Education, I collected and classified the following student 
“beefs.” I wanted my students, all prospective teachers, to have a list 
_of some of the real problems they would face in their classrooms, and | 
- was trying to show them how important it is to write down material so 
that it can be used effectively. Here is my collection: 


. When an objective test is given: “It doesn’t let you express your- 
self.” 

When an essay test is given: “It’s so vague. You don't know 
what’s expected.” 

When a number of minor tests are given: “Why not have a big 
one? This keeps you on edge all the time.” 

When a few major tests are given: “Too much depends on each 
one.” 

When no tests are given: “It’s not fair. How can he possibly 
judge what we know?” 

When every part of the subject is taken up in class: “Oh, he just 
follows the book.” 

When students are asked to study a part of the subject themselves : 
“Why, we never discuss it.” 

When the course is in lecture form: “We never got a chance to 
say anything.” 

When the course consists of informal lectures and discussions: “We 
never cover any ground.” 

When detailed material is presented: ‘“What’s the use? You for- 
get it after the examination, anyway.” 

When students present reports: “He just sits there. Who wants 
to hear students? They don’t know how to teach.” 


Such are the gripes that a man faces when he’s on the wrong side 
of the desk in the classroom. At Chico State College prospective teachers 
are learning now to face these problems. 


Implementation of the Supreme 
Court’s Decision on Racial 
Segregation in Public Education' 


By CHARLES E. WILLIAMS 


Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 


The history of the struggle against racial segregation in public edu- 
cation is too familiar to be rehearsed. It is sufficient to say that the 
“Separate but Equal” doctrine, which entered American jurisprudence in 
1849,? and was adopted by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1896,3 contained the seeds of its own repudiation as a self-sufficient 
principle. Its development, from the turn of the century until the end of 
World War II, is a record of futile attempts to fulfill the basic require- 
ment of the doctrine—that of “substantial equality.”"* Such was found 


* An address delivered at the annual joint meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors chapters of the University of Florida, Florida State 
paca and Florida A. & M. University, at Tallahassee, Florida, February 9, 

1957. 


* Roberts v. City of Boston, 5 Cush (50 Mass.) 198. Charles Sumner, repre- 
senting the Negro child, argued before the Massachusetts Supreme Court that the 
maintenance of separate schools would deepen and perpetuate the odious distinction 
of caste founded in deep-rooted prejudice. Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw flatly 
rejected this argument, saying that prejudice, if it existed, was not created by law, 
and probably could not be changed by law. Within five years, the Massachusetts 
legislature, under the influence of the abolitionist drive, overruled the court by 
providing for integrated public schools. Mass. Stat. c. 236 (1855). 

* Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 537, a case involving intrastate transportation. 
The doctrine was later recognized by the Supreme Court, for the purpose of public 
education, in Cumming v. Richmond County Board of Education (Ga.) 175 U. S. 
528 (1899), and applied in Gong Lum v. Rice, (Miss.) 275 U. S. 78 (1927). 

‘In light of the decisions cited in the preceding note, further challenges to 
the “Separate but Equal” doctrine, as applied to public education, were shifted to 
the equality part of the doctrine. The meaning of equality itself became a major 
battleground of litigation. This resulted in a series of criteria by which equality 
could be judged. These included tests of equivalence of facilities as: Size of school 
and value of school property—Reynolds v. Board of Education, 66 Kan. 672 (1903) ; 
Lowery v. School Trustees, 140 N.C. 33 (1905); Jones v. Board of Education, 90 
Okla. 233 (1923) ; Claybrook v. Owensboro, 16 Fed. 297; Wrighten v. Board of 
Trustees, 72 F. Supp. 948 (S.C. 1947); Butler v. Milemon, 86 F. Supp. 397 (Tex. 
1949) ; Carter v. School Board, 182 F. "2d. 431 (4th Cir. 1950) ; Pitts v. Board of 
Trustees, 84 F. Supp. 975 (Ark. 1949) ; Johnson v. Board of Trustees, 83 F. Supp. 
707 (Ky. 1949); Remote, inaccessible, or dangerous nature of location—Dameron 

(Continued on next page) 
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to be impossible of attainment. The Supreme Court was compelled, 
finally, to discard the formula, which had long proved self-defeating. The 
development of our social institutions under this arrangement demon- 
strated, unquestionably, that it was a historic mistake: that it was bad 
law, in which the rights of the minority were molded to fit the shape of 
public prejudice. 

The constitutional principles enunciated in the May 17, 1954 ruling' 
of the Supreme Court are: first, that racial segregation in public schools 
is a violation of equal protection of law; second, that the right to public 
education is a right or privilege protected by the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments of the Constitution. The implementation ruling of 1955? 
in addition, formulated the dictum that all provisions of federal, state, and 
local law requiring or permitting such discrimination must yield to the 
foregoing principles. The application of these principles invalidates all 
laws or ordinances by state and local authority which attempt to maintain 
racial segregation or circumvent the decision. 


II 


Those who plead surprise with the school decisions, and who say 
that the South was not prepared for the sudden overturn of the long- 
established legal precedent in Plessy and its progeny, are being quite 
unrealistic. The transportation cases in which racial discrimination was 
knocked out in interstate travel,® the cases in which racial segregation 
was abolished in publicly supported professional schools and colleges,‘ 
those in which racial restrictive covenants were held unenforceable,® the 
white primary case,® and the host of cases in which the Court outlawed 
racial discrimination in the selection of jurors,’ showed a definite and 


(Footnote continued from page 295) 
v. Boyless, 14 Ariz. 180 (1912) ; Lehew v. Brummel, 103 Mo. 546 (1890); Wright 
v. Board of Education, 129 Kan. 852 (1930); Williams v. Board of Education, 79 
Kan. 202 (1908) ; Length of school term and number of qualified teachers—Jones 
v. Board of Education, supra; Lowery v. School Trustees, and Claybrook v. Owens- 
boro, supra; Courses of study available—Jones v. Board of Education, supra; 
Cheeks v. Wirt, 203 Ind. 121 (1931); Weaver v. Ohio State University, 126 Ohio 
St. 290 (1933) ; Jones v. Newlon, 81 Colo. 25 (1927) ; Patterson v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 112 N.]J. 'L. 99 (1934). Two important Supreme Court cases are: Missouri 
“i90) rel Gaines v. Canada, 305 U. S. 337 (1938), and Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U. S. 29 
950 
. Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 347 U. S. 483, and Bolling v. Sharpe, 


49 
$d, 349 U. S. 294. 
* Mitchell v. United States, 313 U. S. 80 (1941) ; eg Virginia, 328 U. S. 
373 (1946) ; Henderson v. United States, 339 U. S. 816 (195 
* Sipuel v. Board of Regents of the University of ieee 332 U. S. 631 

(1948); Sweatt v. Painter, cited supra; McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education, 339 U. S. 637 (1950). 
5 Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1, and Hurd v. Hodge, 334 U. S. 24 (1947). 
* Smith v. Allwright, 321 U. S. 649 (1944). 

* E.g., Norris v. Alabama, 294 U. S. 587 (1934). 
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unmistakable trend toward eventual integration. “Everyone who had 
eyes to see knew that a quickened national conscience was being re- 
flected in the decisions of the Supreme Court, and that Plessy v. Fergu- 
son had become a very shaky precedent.”? 

Some are still arguing that Southern Negro children, taken as a 
group, are inferior in health, home environment, and average intellectual 
development. This argument was made to the Court, and the opponents 
of segregation replied effectively that such inferiority was the result of the 
caste system.? Accordingly, firm constitutional principle now has to say 
that no child shall be relegated to an underprivileged group in order that 
other children may retain a privileged status. In striking down Plessy, 
the Court was upholding a principle far better authenticated by history.* 


1Fairman, Forward: “The Attack on the Segregation Cases,” 70 Harv. L. 
Rev. 83, 91. See also, Watt and Orlikoff, “The Coming Vindication of Mr. Justice 
Harlan,” 44 Jil. L. Rev. 13 (1949). 

?In addition to the authorities cited in the footnotes of Brown v. Board of 
Education (p. 296, note 1), see statement of Dr. Robert Redfield, Professor of 
Anthropology, University of Chicago, on the effect of racial segregation on the 
community, made at the trial of Sweatt v. Painter (p. 295-6, note 4), Transcript of 
Record, Doc. #44, U. S. Sup. Ct., Oct. Term, 1949, pp. 194-96; Brief for the United 
States, Henderson v. United States (p. 296, note 3), on the effect of segregation 
upon the segregated, Doc. #25, U. S. Sup. Ct., Oct. Term, 1949; Report of the 
President's Committee on Civil Rights, (Wash., G.P.O., 1947), p. 4; and see Board 
of Education v. Tinnon, 26 Kan. 1 (1881), which almost repeats the argument 
against racial segregation in public education given by Sumner in 1849, found in 2 
Works of Charles Sumner, 350, 369-70, 371; also, Mendez v. Westminster School 
District, 64 F. Supp. 544 (Calif. 1946), holding that although facilities of Mexican 
schools were admittedly equal to other schools, it was not enough to provide the 
same textbooks and courses of instruction. “A paramount requisite in the American 
system of public education is social equality. It must be open to all children by 
unified school association regardless of lineage.” A dual school system, the court 
observed, “even if equal facilities were ever in fact provided, implies social in- 
feriority. There is no question, under such circumstances, as to which school has 
the greater social prestige.” The dissenting opinions of Mr. Justice Harlan in the 
Civil Rights Cases and the Plessy case are classics. They are found in 109 U. S. 3, 
26-62, and 163 U. S. 537, 552-64, respectively. 

* Much has been written to controvert the body of literature upon which for- 
merly prevalent racial concepts are based. A selected bibliography would include: 
Boas: Race and Democratic Society (1946); Cox: Caste, Class and Race (1948) ; 
de Huszar: Anatomy of Racial Intolerance (1946); Locke: When Peoples Meet 
(1946) ; Marden: Minorities in American Society (1952); Means: Racial Factors 
in Democracy (1919); Montagu: Man’s Most Dangerous Myth (1952); Myrdal: 
An American Dilemma (1944); Radin: The Racial Myth (1934); Zollschan: 
Racialism Against Civilisation (1942); Kardiner and Ovesey: The Mark of Op- 
pression (1951); Klineberg: Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration (1935) ; 
Butcher: The Negro in American Culture (1956). Articles would include: Cobb: 
“The Negro as a Biological Element in America,” 8 Jour. Negro Educ. 343 (1939) ; 
Cobb: “The Physical Constitution of the American Negro,” 3 Jour. Negro Educ. 
387 (1934); Davidson: “The Anatomy of Race Prejudice,” 1 Common Ground 
3 (Winter, 1941); Locke: “The Concept of Race as Applied to Social Culture,” 
1 Howard Rev. 290 (1923); Mekeel: “Cultural Aids to Constructive Race Rela- 
tions,” 29 Mental Hygiene 177 (1945); Berger: “The Supreme Court and Group 
Discrimination Since 1937,” 49 Colum. L. Rev. 201 (1949); Cohen: “An Appraisal 
of the Legal Tests Used to Determine Who Is a Negro,” 34 Corn. L. O. Rev. 246 
(1949) ; Gottlieb: “Legal Rights and Social Justice,” 2 Detroit L. J. 28 (1933); 
Lusky: “Minority Rights and the Public Interest,” 52 Yale L. J. 1 (1942); Pierce 
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ill 


The school cases were remanded by the Supreme Court to the Dis- 
trict Courts of the United States to be disposed of in accordance with 
the principles enunciated in its ruling. But the matter of implementation 
was not simply leit to the discretion of the district judges. They have to 
follow clearly defined directives as to their decrees and in their evaluation 
of the integration measures taken by school authorities. The nature of 
these directives makes them a strong weapon for implementing the May 
17, 1954, decision. The Supreme Court did not simply “pass the buck” 
to the district judges, who might be influenced by local mores and pres- 
sures. The specific directives given the district judges are: 


1. That they should be guided by equity principles to secure flexi- 
bility and the adjustment of private and public interests ; 

2. That they should require the states to make a prompt and reason- 
able start toward full compliance with the May 17, 1954, ruling; and, 

3. That if additional time is needed after the start, the burden rests 
upon the state to establish that such time is necessary in the public interest 
and is consistent with good faith compliance at the earliest practicable 
date.? 


The Court did not leave it there. It went further, and spelled out 
what was meant by “time” for full compliance. Time was allowed to 
work out administrative problems. The court enumerated the problems 
that might have to be ironed out as: (1) the physical condition of the 
school plant; (2) the school transportation system; (3) personnel; (4) 
revision of school districts and attendance areas into compact units for the 
purpose of achieving a nonracial basis of admission; and (5) revision of 
local laws and regulations so as to solve the foregoing problems.” 

In some states—e.g., Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Alabama, nothing has been done by way of compliance with the 1954 
decision. In Florida, for example, where the attitude does not seem to 


(Footnote continued from page 297) 

and Gradwohl: “The Fall of an Unconstitutional Fiction,” 30 Nebr. L. Rev. 69 
oa! hoo’ “Democracy and the Race Problem,” 48 Chicago Leg. News 
292 ( 

The churches of various denominations have acknowledged the moral founda- 
tion of the Court’s decision. See: American Baptist Convention, Year Book 1954, 
73; General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (North), Pronouncements 
(1956), 16; Council for Social Action, Congress of Christian Churches, “Social 
Resolution of the General Council of Congregational Christian Churches, June 20-27, 
1956,” 8-10; General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Journal 
(1955), 258. The position of the Roman Catholic Church is well known. 
The Southern Baptists, the Southern Presbyterians, and the reunited Methodist 
Church have all said that the school cases are in harmony, not only with the 
Constitution, but with basic Christian principles as well. See: Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, Council of Christian Relations (1954), 18; Annual 
of a Baptist Convention (1954), 56; 5 Christian Advocate (Methodist), 
198 ( 

*349 U.S. 294, 300. 

* Td., 300-301. 
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be one of complete avoidance, but, rather, of delay, such delay is officially 
justified on the ground that the local attitude has not had sufficient time 
to change or adjust to the new situation created by the decision. Since 
the local attitude in Florida is very definitely, if not absolutely, influenced 
by abhorrence of the 1954 ruling, it should be emphasized that the Court 
made it clear that implementation of its ruling was not to be influenced 
by such a local attitude. Said the court: 


In fashioning and effectuating the decrees, the courts will be guided by 
equitable principles. ... At stake is the personal interest of the plaintiffs 
in admission to public schools as soon as practicable on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. To effectuate this interest may call for elimination of a 
variety of obstacles in making the transition to school systems operated 
in accordance with the constitutional principles set forth in our May 17, 
1954 decision. . . . But it should go without saying that the vitality of 
these constitutional principles cannot be allowed to yield simply because 
of disagreement with them. 


Notwithstanding this clear statement, the states named, and some others 
similarly affected by the decisions, have enacted legislation the primary 
purpose of which is evasion and delay. Such legislation has taken several 
forms: ¢.g. state-supported private school systems; pupil assignment 
plans; exercises of police power to maintain racial segregation; and 
combinations or variations of these schemes. 

As to the constitutionality of the private school system, the concept 
of state action is continually expanding to include much of what used to 
be considered private action.2 A good example is the “white primary.’ 


300. (Emphasis supplied.) 

* The constitutional prohibitions against discrimination are directed to the states. 
They do not apply to discriminatory private action. Civil Rights Cases, 109 U. S. 
3 (1883). The Constitution prohibits discriminatory state action at all levels of 
government, Carter v. Texas, 177 U. S. 442 (1900). The concept of state action 
includes municipal action, Lovell v. City of Griffin, 303 U. S. 444 (1938); valid 
state laws improperly enforced, Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356 (1886) ; acts 
of state officers contrary to state law, Screws v. United States, 325 U.S. 91 (1945); 
judicial enforcement of private discrimination, Shelley v. Kraemer, (p. 296, note 
5); state inaction, Catlette v. United States, 132 F. 2d. 902 (4th Cir. 1943) ; actions 
of lessees from the state, Mayor and City Council of Baltimore v. Dawson, 350 U. S. 
877 (1956); private organizations receiving state aid, Kerr v. Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, 149 F. 2d. 212 (4th Cir. 1945), cert. den. 326 U. S. 721 (1945). 

* The Fifteenth Amendment nullifies “sophisticated as well as simple-minded 
modes of discrimination,” Lane v. Wilson, 307 U. S. 268, 275, (1939). A Texas 
statute denying Negroes the right to participate in the Democratic primary was 
declared unconstitutional in Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. S. 636 (1927). Texas then 
reenacted its statute, but gave the state Executive Committee of the Democratic 
Party the power to prescribe qualifications of its members for voting. The Party 
thereupon adopted a resolution excluding Negroes from participation in the pri- 
— This was held an invalid delegation of state power, Nixon v. Condon, 286 
U. S. 73 (1932). The case of Grovey v. Townsend, 295 U. S. 45 (1935), in which 
there was no express delegation by statute of the power to discriminate by exclusion 
of persons from participation in political activity, brought to the Court a problem 
which it carefully avoided, namely, whether the primary had become such an in- 
tegral part of state election machinery as to be subject to the limitations of the 
Constitution. The Court found no fault with the discrimination, holding that 

(continued on next page) 
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Especially significant are the elaborate state economic assistance schemes 
and control which would indicate that such private schools were, in fact, 
state educational instrumentalities. 

The pupil assignment plans do not seek to avoid completely the 
school decision, but are predicated upon the philosophy of delay. The 
assignment of pupils is based upon ability, physical proximity to school, 
and available school space. Laws have been enacted, exercising the 
police power of the state, which allow school boards to create, alter, and 
modify school districts. They authorize the school boards to classify 
pupils on the basis of results from knowledge tests, intelligence and apti- 
tude tests, proficiency and psychological tests. Others maintain racial 
segregation to preserve public peace and safety.1_ While any such plan 
may not be invalid on its face, yet, if a showing can be made that such 
tests and the modification of school districts establish a pattern of racial 
segregation, or are for the purpose of evading the purport of the Supreme 
Court’s decision, they will be held to be unconstitutional. 

The growing desire, on the part of the Supreme Court, to protect 
personal liberty, coupled with the impact that racial discrimination has 
on international relations, suggest that all of these proposals designed 
to evade, resist or delay desegregation will be subjected to rigid judicial 
scrutiny without the usual presumption of constitutionality ordinarily 
accorded legislation drawn into controversy. 

The states and their lawyers who restrict themselves to legal tech- 
nicalities may find precedent and obiter dicta to sustain arguments in 
favor of these plans for evasion. But any such defense overlooks the 
vital spirit and personal make-up of the Supreme Court. A bench that 
cut through the veil of “private organizations” to emasculate the “white 
primary,” that prohibited labor unions and employers from discriminating 
against Negroes in collective bargaining agreements that were given legal 


(Footnote continued from page 299) 

political parties were private or voluntary associations. Therefore, exclusion of 
Negroes from membership was not state action. The question avoided was finally 
passed upon in United States v. Classic, 313 U. S. 299 (1941), and to resolve the 
inconsistency between the Grovey and Classic cases, the Supreme Court granted 
certiorari in Smith v. Allwright, 321 U. S. 649 (1944). It held that the “private” 
discrimination by the Democratic Party was produced by state action. The state 
had cast its electoral process in a form which permitted a private organization to 
practice racial discrimination. The prohibition was subsequently extended to in- 
clude the pre-primary device, Terry v. Adams, 345 U. S. 461 (1952). 

"<2. Pia. Stat. Chap. 29746 (1955), authorizing county school boards to pass 
upon the enrollment or admission to a public school of each child otherwise quali- 
fied for admission, taking into account all factors for the general welfare of the 
pupil; empowering said boards to make rules and regulations, designate attendance 
areas, and transportation routes, to avoid tension and disruption in the public school 
system created by the desegregation decree of the United States Supreme Court; 
providing for a hearing on denied applications for admission; empowering boards to 
make surveys to determine attitudes and feelings within the community, to appoint 
citizens’ committees, and to employ special counsel to represent them in litigation 
involving rules and regulations promulgated. 
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force by federal legislation,’ that held racially restrictive covenants un- 
enforceable, will hardly be expected to lend a ready ear to hair-splitting 
arguments in favor of any de facto discriminatory action accomplished 
by either public or private agents. The decisions of 1955 display a defi- 
nite intention of the Court to extend rather than restrict its ban on racial 
segregation. 

The conclusion is that as long as the present Court is fundamentally 
unchanged in its membership and views, attempts to evade the May 17, 
1954, decision will be doomed. The tenor of the implementing decree of 
1955 is one of firm adherence to its desegregation policy.” 


IV 


From the standpoint of enforcement, the school cases can be con- 
sidered self-executing to the extent that the principles enunciated therein 
are the law of the land, and, as such, impose upon state and local officers 
the duty of upholding and applying them as the law of the land. Beyond 
this, the decisions serve only as precedents for cases that Negro plaintiffs 
may initiate in the future. Implementation of the cases, therefore, will 
depend largely on the initiative of the well-organized Negro community.* 

The wording of the implementation decree indicates that the Court 
will not tolerate the postponement of integration until Southern opinion 
is ready for change. Coercive sanctions are generally available for en- 
forcing the decrees in terms of the broad contempt powers of those dis- 
trict judges incorporating the Supreme Court’s mandate in their decrees. 
Civil contempt sanctions may be imposed upon all persons named in any 
particular decree, and upon their subordinates. Both civil and contempt 
sanctions are available against anyone who directly interferes with any 
district court decree ordering desegregation under the authority of Title 
18, United States Code, Sections 401, 402 and 3691. 

The right to public education on a nonracial basis, by virtue of the 
Supreme Court’s decision, is brought under the protection of the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1870 and 1871.4 The act of 1870 authorizes the prosecu- 
tion of both private and state officials for conspiring to violate its provi- 
sions.5 This also includes prosecution for deliberate official inaction, e.g. 

* Steele v. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 323 uv. S. 192 (1944) ; Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen v. Howard, 343 U. S. 768 (1952). 

*See, Murphy, “Desegregation in Public Education—A Generation of Future 
Litigation,” 15 Md. L. Rev. 221, 242-43. 

* Borinski, “A Legal and Sociological Analysis of the Integration Decrees of 
May. - 1955,” 16 U. Pitt. L. Rev. 329, 333-34, 335-36, 338. 

6 U. S. Stat. 140, and 17 U. S. Stat. 13. 

. See 241, Tit. 18, U.S.C. provides: “If two or more persons conspire to injure, 
oppress, threaten or intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the Constitution or laws of the United States, or 


because of his having so exercised the same; . . . shall be fined not more than 
(Continued on next page) 
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the failure of state law enforcement officers to take feasible action to pro- 
tect those asserting their constitutional rights from lawlessness and vio- 
lence.t. The Act of 1871 authorizes civil suits to be brought in the 
United States District Courts, either in damages or in equity, to enforce 
any civil right protected by the Constitution.* This appears to be the 
only expedient and practical procedure presently available for the en- 
forcement of the desegregation mandate. 


Vv 


Two recent cases illustrate the application of the implementation 
decree to local conditions. In Hillsboro, Ohio, several Negro children 
were admitted to two formerly all-white elementary schools. The school 
board, thereafter, closed the schools and rezoned the school districts in 
such a fashion as to reassign the children to all-Negro schools. In an 
injunction suit brought by the parents, the school board maintained that 
the assignment was made on the basis of residence and not race. The 
district judge held that this was a subterfuge, but he refused to grant the 
injunction, on the grounds that it would disrupt the orderly administra- 
tion of white schools and that the discretionary powers of the school 
board to delay integration for good reason should not be interfered with. 
On appeal, the United States Circuit Court overruled him, saying that 
there were no factors to justify a delay, and that the trial judge had 
abused his discretion in not granting the injunction.’ 

In the town of Mansfield, Texas, there was only one high school, 
which was a white high school. The Negro children had to travel some 
miles each day to Fort Worth. Suits were brought to gain admittance 
to the Mansfield High School. At the hearing on the injunction and 
declaratory judgment, members of the school board testified that the 
board had the matter of desegregation under study, and stated: “We are 
going to try to desegregate as soon as we think it is practicable.” 

(Footnote continued from page 301) 

$5000, imprisoned not more than ten years, or both.” Sec. 242 further provides: 
“Whoever, under color of any law, statute, ordinance, regulation or custom, will- 
fully subjects any inhabitant of any State, Territory, or District to the deprivation 
of any rights, privileges, or immunities secured or protected by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States, or to different punishments, pains or penalties, on account 
of such inhabitant being an alien, or by reason of his color or race, than are pre- 
scribed for the punishment of citizens, shall be fined not more than $1000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both.” 

*Lynch v. United States, 189 F. 2d. 476, 481 (Sth Cir. 1951), and Catlette v. 
United States, 132 F. 2d. 902 (4th Cir. 1943), discussed fully in Note, “Sanctions 
to Enforce Desegregation,” 65 Yale L. J. 630, 638-58. See also, McKay, “With 
All Deliberate Speed—A Study of School Desegregation,” 31 N.Y.U. L. Rev. 


991-1090. 

pray U.S.C., Sec. 1343; suits for declaratory judgments are authorized by Sec. 
* Clemons v. Board of Education, 228 F. 2d. 853 (6th Cir. 1956), cert. den. 350 

U.S. 1006 (1956). 
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Q. In other words, you are going to desegregate when the tension or 
reaction of your community to desegregate will be neutralized? 

A. As much as possible. 

(. Has your board made any decision at all as to what it is going to 
do about the year 1956-57? 

A. No. 

(). Have you run into any problems? 

A. We have. 

©. What are your problems? 

A. Dissatisfaction among the community. 

©. When you say dissatisfaction among the community, what is the 
community dissatisfied about ? 

A. Well, they are not satisfied with desegregation and are not ready 
to enter into it right at the present time. 

Q. What plan does your board have of conforming to the mandates 
of the two decisions ? 

A. I believe if we are given sufficient time we could work the problem 
out, but at the present time we have no plan. 


On the basis of this evidence, the district judge refused to rule that the 
Negro children were being discriminated against, and denied relief, hold- 
ing that the school board had shown that it was making a good faith effort 
toward integration and should have a reasonable length of time to solve 
the problems and end segregation in Mansfield. He held further that the 
suit was precipitate and without equitable justification. The Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit reversed, saying that it was clear upon 
plainest: principles that the plaintiffs were being discriminated against. 
A prompt and reasonable start had not been made toward integration. 
It instructed the trial judge to issue an injunction forever restraining 
the school board from refusing admission to the Negro children. Adverse 
public opinion is no ground for delay.’ 


Vi 


In Florida, the official attitude seems to be one of delay rather than 
evasion or resistance. The May 17, 1954 ruling is accepted as the law 
of the land, but the official feeling is that there will be no integration in 
the state in the foreseeable future.2, The Supreme Court of Florida said, 
in the Hawkins case,* that the implementation decision of May, 1955, 
“does not impose upon the respondents a clear legal duty to admit relator 
to its law school immediately, or at any particular time in the future.” It 
therefore ordered a study to be made to determine when Hawkins could 


(1956 “age v. Rawdon, 235 F. 2d. 93 (5th Cir. 1956), cert. den. 352 U. S. 925 
*“T continue to say that our traditions and customs of segregation in the public 
schools can be expected to prevail for the foreseeable future.” The Inaugural Ad- 
dress of Gov. LeRoy Collins, January 8, 1957; and see supra, p. 300, note 1. 
* Hawkins v. Board of Control, 83 So. 2d. 20, 24. 
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be admitted to the University of Florida consistently with public peace 
and order. 

This, of course, was an erroneous interpretation, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States ordered the Supreme Court of Florida to 
decree the admittance of Hawkins immediately’ under the principles 
enunciated in the Sweatt, Sipuel, and McLaurin cases.2, The Hawkins 
case is not governed by the 1954 school decision at all, nor by the imple- 
mentation decree of 1955, allowing for good faith implementation with 
deliberate speed. The United States Supreme Court said: “As this case 
involves the admission of a Negro to a graduate professional school, there 
is no reason for delay. He is entitled to prompt admission under the 
rules and regulations applicable to other qualified candidates.’ 

Armed with this latest mandate of the United States Supreme Court, 
Hawkins petitioned the Florida Supreme Court for a peremptory writ of 
mandamus to compel his admittance to the University of Florida College 
of Law. In denying the writ, the Court said: 


Indeed, it is unthinkable that the Supreme Court of the United States 
would attempt to convert into a writ of right that which has for centuries 
at common law and in this state been considered a discretionary writ; nor 
can we conceive that that court would hold that the highest court of a 
sovereign state does not have the right to control the effective date of its 
own discretionary process. . . . We do not assume that the court 
intended such a result.‘ 


Since the petitioner had chosen the state procedure instead of the 
federal forum, in his quest for admission to the state university, the 
Florida Court felt that he was bound by it. It decided, on the basis of 
the study made at its direction, that to admit Hawkins to the University 
of Florida at this time would disrupt the orderly administration of the 
University, cause loss of revenue to white institutions of the state, cause 
loss of support from fifty-two percent of the alumni, impair the financial 
support expected from the state legislature, and result in the abandon- 
ment of the law college and of graduate work at the Florida A & M Uni- 
versity for Negroes.® 

The conclusion is that implementation of the 1954 Supreme Court 
ruling in Florida will proceed only with such speed as is commensurate 


17d., 350 U. S. 413 (1956). 

* See above, p. 296 note 4. 

* See above, p. 303, note 3 (at p. 414 of work cited). 

* Hawkins v. Board of Control, 93 So. 2d. 354, 357 (1957). 

5 JTd., 358-59. Since the first Judiciary Act of 1789, the U. S. Supreme Court 
has been authorized, upon reappeal, to enter a decree of direct execution against 
the appellee in those cases where the highest court of the state refused to obey its 
mandate. But Sec. 344, providing for this procedure, was dropped from Tit. 28 
upon a recent revision of the U. S. Code. The federal court is open to the peti- 
tioner in the Hawkins case, however, for an injunction suit to compel his admittance 
if he is again denied entrance after reapplication to the University of Florida. 


__§ 
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with the ability of the Negro community to afford and bring civil suits to 
force it. The Justice Department is handicapped, and is not inclined to 
seek the imposition of criminal sanctions on local authority. It is not 
feasible to institute criminal prosecutions against local officials, even if 
they are plainly in defiance of the law of the land, because of the difficulty 
of proving criminal intent to evade, beyond a reasonable doubt, to a local 
jury. The present Administration’s civil rights program, now before 
Congress, is designed to remedy this situation. Presently, in the civil 
rights area, the government’s hands are tied by its lack of authority to 
institute civil suits to enjoin violations of the civil rights acts. It has the 
authority to prosecute civilly and criminally, for example, in the anti- 
trust area. One of the proposals being considered would authorize the 
district courts of the United States to entertain injunction suits instituted 
by the Attorney General of the United States to restrain civil rights 
violations. With the jury eliminated, in such cases, and the burden of 
proof considerably less than is required in criminal proceedings, the 
government would be possessed of the power to enforce, not only the 
Supreme Court’s mandate on desegregation—thus speeding its imple- 
mentation—but to protect, in an affirmative way, all citizens of the 
United States in their enjoyment of the rights of citizenship." 

* Since this paper was first prepared, events in Florida have indicated that the 
state is attempting to evade the desegregation mandates rather than delay their 
effect. Aside from the action of the Florida Supreme Court in the Hawkins case, 
discussed in the text, the Legislature enacted an interposition resolution declaring 
the desegregation mandates null and void. It is now considering a “last resort” plan 
which would allow the closing of public schools in any locality where integration 
becomes a possibility if the majority of the voters in the locality approve. This is 
in response, apparently, to the threat posed by the anticipated outcome of litigation, 
now in progress, testing the validity of the 1955 school assignment law. Curbs on 
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From Schoolroom to Research 
Laboratory—a Problem in 
Education 


By RONOLD KING 
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Russia’s impressive new leadership in the training of scientists and 
engineers has given the United States a rude shock. Following the holo- 
caust at Hiroshima, the security of the free world has depended critically 
on its technological superiority. This is now in jeopardy. The East is 
challenging the West on its strongest and proudest front. 

The advance of science and technology is no modern magic; it is a 
march of ideas in the minds of men. Without a continuing supply of able 
and trained minds assisted by adequate skills and tools, scientific progress 
would soon end. How and why are young men and women interested in 
and attracted to careers in science and engineering? Is it true, as has 
been suggested, that the secondary schools are responsible for the growing 
shortage of scientists and engineers? Will more amazing gadgets, more 
dramatic and entertaining courses taught by more stimulating teachers, 
solve the problem of new recruitment? Or are there other, perhaps more 
fundamental, obstacles on the long road from the schoolroom to the re- 
search laboratory ? 

The continuing advance of technology as it adapts the discoveries 
of science to human service and destruction has brought not only con- 
venience, entertainment, speed, and danger. With it has come so rapid 
an increase in knowledge and so great a multiplication and intensification 
of human problems that the process of learning and maturing has be- 
come ever more difficult. The challenge to education to help each hope- 
ful youngster to achieve efficiency in a form of living, and effectiveness in 
a way of life, is now broader and deeper. For while the youthful mind 
is exposed to the grim psychology of an atomic age, with its cold war and 
constant threat of a hot one, intellectual brilliance alone may prove to be 
tragically inadequate in the struggle for survival and sanity, unless com- 
plemented by moral strength, emotional stability, and physical health. 
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The demands and opportunities of modern life require an education that 
cultivates the mind in all of its capacities: to think, to respond to feel- 
ing, and to determine conduct; that trains the body in its ability to do 
and to make. The scientist must learn to live not only with books and 
apparatus, but also with himself and his fellow men. 


From the Cradle 


The importance of the home in the education of a future scientist 
is not determined by the kinds of toys Santa Claus brings for Christmas. 
A boy does not become an engineer because he plays with an electric 
train, a radio kit, or a chemistry set. Nor does an early interest in 
mechanical and electrical gadgets provide any assurance of an aptitude 
for scientific research. The home is influential primarily because habits 
are formed in childhood and motivation is developed throughout youth. 

Extensive studies have shown that the boyhood homes of outstand- 
ing scientists were characterized by an interest in learning for its own 
sake. Since in the early years of his life a boy learns easily and happily 
by imitating his seniors, a parent who does intellectual work at home is 
setting an example that may have far-reaching consequences. A child’s 
quiet play with paper and pencil in a parent’s study may gradually 
lengthen into hours of concentration on small projects, and ultimately 
develop into happy evenings doing homework. Simultaneously, the use 
of the dictionary and reference books, as well as of the typewriter, filing 
cabinet, and card index, may be mastered as permanently useful tools. 
The atmosphere of a home in which adults read, write, and think, as well 
as converse about matters of cultural and current interest, can lay foun- 
dations in habit and memory for a life in which intellectual activity has 
an honored and significant part. 

Especially stimulating for a possible scientist is a home that offers 
opportunities for the gradual development of intellectual independence. 
Such freedom to pursue the adventures of the mind must not be con- 
fused with the social independence that is often thrust upon children far 
too early in their lives and forces them to make decisions for which they 
lack both factual background and judgment. The resulting irresponsible 
swagger is a manifestation of a juvenile mind beyond its depth; it has 
nothing in common with the assured self-reliance that is based on knowl- 
edge and reflection. 

Original and critical thought is born of independence. Its roots are 
in the naive curiosity of the child and the hopeful bluster of the adolescent. 
Its early life and growth depend upon wisdom and forbearance in the 
home. For it develops where there is freedom to learn and to make 
mistakes, where interests lead to new experiences, and where ideas are 
always welcome. 
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Ideals 


An adequate education for the intellectually gifted child is not easily 
offered in a school system that must serve large numbers of slow, in- 
dolent, and uninterested pupils, as well as placate their parents. While 
educators recognize the need for an imaginative approach to the problem 
of the exceptional child, many parents oppose, as undemocratic, special 
opportunities for children more gifted than their own. They forget that 
true democracy would provide equal—not the same-—opportunities ; that 
is, opportunities commensurate with ability, talent, and effort. 

In former years, schools were concerned primarily with the intellec- 
tual development of children, while parents assumed the responsibility 
of providing other ingredients deemed necessary for balanced growth. 
Today the schools must provide opportunities and facilities not only 
for intellectual growth, but also for esthetic, ethical, social, practical, and 
physical development. Ideally, the aspects of an education that provides 
for the maturation of each child as a person and as a uniquely endowed 
personality may be summarized as follows: The domimant intellectual 
aspect is concerned with the growth of the mind in its receptive, produc- 
tive, critical, and creative capacities. It invites the acquisition and ap- 
preciation of knowledge; it emphasizes logic and the objective weighing 
of evidence ; it stresses comprehension ; it welcomes imaginative and orig- 
inal thought. Finally, it offers an insight into the eternal challenge 
of the intellect: the discovery of truth and order, the quest for under- 
standing and wisdom. The esthetic aspect is devoted to the recognition 
of beauty; the appreciation and creation of artistic forms in music, art, 
poetry, and literature; and the achievement of the unique satisfaction of 
personal participation in an artistic endeavor. The social and moral as- 
pects are directed toward the emotional maturation of each child as an 
individual, a member of a community, and a citizen in the nation. They 
seek to develop sincerity of purpose, intellectual integrity, and devotion 
to principle. They involve learning the satisfactions and difficulties of 
cooperative work and team play, and recognizing the significance of 
mutual respect in living, working, and playing with other people. The 
practical aspect stresses the development of manual dexterity and skill 
in making and doing, together with an admiration for craftsmanship. 
The physical aspect is concerned with the health and well-coordinated 
control of the body. An adequate education must provide for the de- 
velopment of talent and the overcoming of weakness in all of these as- 
pects. Each child should advance with distinction in at least one and 
attain some proficiency in all. 

The intellectually gifted boy should follow a suitable college-prepara- 
tory program that challenges him but also leaves time for independent 
thought ; for activities such as art, music, and shop work, that contribute 
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to an interesting and well-balanced education; and for an athletic pro- 
gram designed for all boys, not just the few on principal teams. He 
should be helped to develop socially, so that he is able to get along well 
with other people and find friends among them. The scientifically gifted 
boy is easily isolated from his contemporaries. The example of Newton, 
growing up and working alone, is interesting, but it belongs to another 
age and should not be made a model for the development of scientists to- 
day. A boy is not emotionally an adult because he has a brilliant mind. 
Indeed, he may be more childlike in his idealism and his preoccupation 
than an intellectually inferior classmate. He may need special help in 
his social and physical development more urgently than acceleration and 
enrichment of his studies. In particular, he should not be made a tem- 
porary prodigy by proud parents and teachers. While, in the words of 
Dr. Horace Mann, “the gifted must be helped to find strength in lone- 
liness and courage in isolation” because their spirits must soar alone, 
they must also learn to multiply their strength with the lever of coopera- 
tion and renew their courage in the devotion of loyal collaborators. 


Are Brains a Handicap in School? 

How successful are the public high schools in offering an adequate 
education in the comprehensive sense? Some do very well; others suffer 
from inadequate funds, facilities, and staffs, and the pressure from com- 
munities more concerned about winning teams than intellectual achieve- 
ment. Perhaps their most serious general shortcoming is that, by con- 
centrating primarily on serving the average and the mediocre, they 
neglect the intellectually gifted. 

Most schools provide best for those who are physically strong and 
mentally only average or weak. Special facilities, opportunities, and 
coaches are available to develop unusual athletic ability to the limit; the 
level of instruction is kept sufficiently low so that with provisions for 
special help after school a minimum intellectual development is assured. 
On the other hand, the needs of the intellectually gifted but physically 
underdeveloped are seldom met. There are no special coaches to develop 
mental talents, and no assistance is offered in or after school to help 
overcome poor coordination and awkwardness in team play. In many 
classes superior talents are virtually anesthetized by busy-work ; in others, 
skimming is encouraged, superficiality accepted, and no serious attempt 
made to develop habits of careful thought, full comprehension, and deep 
understanding of which the intellectually gifted pupils are capable. 
This is peculiarly unfortunate for the prospective scientist, whose future 
depends upon the early development of habits of thoroughness, complete 
understanding, and careful attention to detail. 

Original work in the physical sciences depends upon a considerable 
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prior accumulation of factual knowledge and experience, and often some 
familiarity with fairly advanced intellectual tools. Their acquisition is a 
long, difficult, and at times tedious process, during which a student’s 
creative talents may remain dormant. For this reason, intensive early 
specialization in the sciences is not necessarily advisable. Preliminary 
concentration in fields other than science that offer an earlier introduc- 
tion to independently interesting and original work may lead more directly 
to a successful career in scientific research than a zealous and dedicated 
study of elementary science itself. Since the elements of physical science 
are in many respects far removed from the peculiar charm and fascination 
to be found at its frontiers and in its applications, it may be best to build 
the foundations continuously and methodically over a period of years 
without doing them violence by attempting to paint them with the bright 
colors of science fiction. Scientific research and engineering are not char- 
acterized by unending sequences of thrills and sensational discoveries. 
A habit of patient and careful work developed by a continuing but mod- 
erate effort is more likely to lead to an ultimate love of scientific methods 
than an initial burst of enthusiasm for science presented in the best Holly- 
wood style, followed by a disappointing sequel when the essential pre- 
paratory work begins. 

All intellectually gifted pupils, whether contemplating a career in 
science or not, should be encouraged to continue as far as possible in 
mathematics, and to obtain at least an introduction to biology, chemistry, 
and physics. Courses, designed to serve the broad needs of talented 
pupils in general, should stress the understanding of principles and meth- 
ods rather than the mere accumulation of factual knowledge. In this 
manner, they can lay a foundation for possible careers in science, and 
simultaneously provide for a lay population that understands that science 
is neither a sacred cow nor an antireligious worker of miracles. 

A significant proposal in a new program for the more brilliant pupils 
in New York State calls for an increased emphasis on creative writing. 
This is an excellent plan for all gifted pupils, especially prospective re- 
search scientists. Writing offers the youthful mind an attractive oppor- 
tunity to rise above the routine of learning into a world of original ideas, 
where it may gain experience and develop habits of much greater ulti- 
mate value than are offered by even an encyclopedic knowledge of ele- 
mentary science. 

Children of high-school age do not imitate their elders, but their 
schoolmates. Since they are often most unhappy if considered unusual, 
it is important not to set the bright pupils apart. The fear of being 
different may deter an able boy from taking a difficult science course. 
The brilliant boy who is a little shy and a bit awkward can be made 
acceptable to his classmates, not by erecting a higher intellectual pedestal 
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for him, but by humanizing him and his work. He must be shown how 
to acquire a physical dexterity and a social presence that will permit him 
to be an average boy in nonintellectual activities. Even more urgent is a 
determined effort on the part of the school authorities to make intellec- 
tual achievement important to the school population as a whole. Why 
should it be only physical prowess and athletic competitions that arouse 
public enthusiasm? With imagination and vision, school leaders could 
combat anti-intellectualism among school children and their parents by 
sponsoring interesting contests and exhibitions that involve brain power 
instead of muscular strength, intellectual sparkle instead of physical dex- 
terity. Intellectual activity and artistic accomplishment could be drama- 
tized in interscholastic events, so that the brilliant scholar, the talented 
artist, and the gifted athlete could all become school heroes and wear 
letters. 


The Time for Decision 


A recent editorial asserted that “the shortage of trained natural 
scientists was quickly traced to an aversion to natural science courses in 
secondary schools.” This statement suggests that the schools exert the 
primary force in influencing boys to become scientists, and that this is 
accomplished in the natural science courses. Actually, neither implica- 
tion appears to be true in any general sense. A recent study of the life 
histories of sixty-four eminent scientists revealed that more than half 
did not decide upon their vocations until the junior or senior year in 
college. This suggests that the high schools might do well to concen- 
trate less on training scientists and more on interesting all intellectually 
gifted pupils in mental activity and sending them to college adequately 
prepared in mathematics and science to make the choice of a scientific 
or technical career readily available when the time and the spirit are ripe 
for a decision. The mind of the potential young scientist must not be 
pressed hurriedly into a mold like so much plastic; it must be allowed to 
grow like a crystal, freely and in a prepared environment. 

Statistics from one large college with both liberal arts and engineer- 
ing departments showed that about one-half of the entering freshmen 
expressed a preference for natural science and mathematics as an area of 
concentration. The final choice as determined in the senior year left 
only one quarter of the students with concentrations in natural science and 
mathematics. Evidently, a strong interest in natural science by fifty 
per cent of the students entering this college indicates no strong aver- 
sion to this area. But why did half of these boys change their minds 
while in college? 

An important source of early discouragement and failure is a lack 
of integration of high school and college work. Owing to wide differ- 
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ences in schools and colleges, close coordination is difficult, but with 
a measure of cooperation and careful planning, the transition can be made 
much more flexible. Progress in this direction already has been made 
by early admission, and admission to advanced standing. Additional 
flexibility may be provided by adjusting sections of introductory college 
courses to different starting levels and rates of advance. 

The principal cause of the large decrease in the number of concen- 
trators in scientific and technical fields as the students advance beyond 
the middle of their college programs is the difficulty of the subject matter. 
The fraction of college students that has the intellectual capacity, the 
practical understanding, the mathematical talent, and the perseverance 
for the long and arduous task of preparing for a career in research or 
engineering is relatively small. However, by no means all who leave a 
concentration in science are lacking in aptitude or ability. Especially in 
the larger colleges, many are discouraged needlessly by an unsympa- 
thetic and unrealistic attitude toward the difficult learning problems of 
present-day undergraduates. As a result of the stupendous increase in 
scientific knowledge and technical know-how, old courses have been ex- 
panded, new ones have been added, and while the conceptual level of all 
has been elevated, little or nothing has been done to provide a modern 
integrated program. Indeed, the student is expected to organize into a 
sensible and useful pattern what is presented to him as a curiously de- 
partmentalized, largely uncoordinated mass of information by instructors 
preoccupied with research, consulting work, and administration. This 
task is becoming so difficult for the student that the time cannot be far 
away when the traditional organization of courses, the choice of material, 
and the method of presentation must yield to a more purposeful and more 
carefully planned program, in which the science student is able to climb 
from the foundations to the frontiers of science without being required 
to wind his way around circuitous detours in order to see the same scen- 
ery from slightly different angles. As the mountain of scientific knowl- 
edge rises higher, a more carefully laid out path and more expert guides 
will be required if more than a handful of student climbers are to reach 
the summit. 

Another reason for the decline in interest in science and engineer- 
ing during college years is the lack of an adequate educational balance in 
students’ programs. Intellectual work is stressed so heavily that time 
for sports, for music, art, literature, and even for friends has to be cut 
shorter and shorter, until it vanishes. The receptive faculties of the 
student are overloaded and fatigued, while his critical and creative talents 
remain undeveloped. Is it surprising that some thoughtful students look 
ahead and wonder whether they will live better or be happier if they 
become so fascinated with science that nothing else matters? Does not 
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life have other charms, other duties and compensations, than those found 
in complete dedication to research and technology? 

Science and engineering do not need to be made unacceptable to all 
but the zealots and the fanatics. There is as great a need for the well- 
balanced scientific generalist as for the specialist who has lost his heart 
and soul in the laboratory. Much can be done to encourage those whose 
temperaments and talents do not permit them to make science or engi- 
neering an exclusive interest by providing programs in which mathemat- 
ical, scientific, and technical knowledge is adequately sifted and coor- 
dinated, in which time and opportunity are provided for a broader and 
fuller education, and in which survival does not depend upon continuous 
successful competition with the narrow, determined, and intolerant 
specialist. 


Degrees 


As the time approaches when he is to receive his bachelor’s degree 
in physics or engineering, the student has an important decision to make. 
Will he accept one of a half-dozen offers for a job in industry at a salary 
up to $500 per month, or will he apply for admission to a graduate school 
and continue his studies toward a master’s or doctor’s degree? (The 
possibility of teaching in school is a theoretical but not practical third 
choice, owing to the low salary scale.) 

For a young man of 21, the industrial offers are most attractive, 
since the acceptance of one of them will permit him to stand on his own 
feet and look forward to a home of his own. Any feelings of doubt he 
may have concerning his competence as a research scientist or engineer 
may be dispelled by the promise of a company-sponsored training course 
for which everything but a degree is claimed. He probably does not 
realize that while the position offered him may be appropriate for his 
present knowledge, it may have a future far different from what his 
scientifically maturer self will prefer in the years ahead. The time may 
come sooner than he thinks possible when full-time graduate work will 
appear not only attractive but indispensable. If family responsibilities 
make this impossible, he may try night school or a part-time course. 
Unfortunately, it is not easy to serve both an industrial and an academic 
master while supporting a family. 

It is difficult to estimate how many potentially able research scientists 
never attain positions commensurate with their talents for having post- 
poned graduate education until it was out of reach. Industry is not serv- 
ing the best interests of the nation when its representatives fail to advise 
the more brilliant college graduates to continue their education as far as 
their intellectual capacities and financial resources permit. 

The young man who enters graduate school directly from college or 
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after an interval of industrial experience may have the illusion that the 
faculty will be concerned primarily with his education. While there 
probably still are a few professors in scientific departments who believe 
that education should be a principal function of a university faculty, the 
realistic head of a scientific or engineering department is likely to advise 
his junior staff not “to waste too much time on teaching,” since promo- 
tion depends on research. Professors in scientific and technical depart- 
ments are usually so impressed with the importance of their own research 
or consulting work that they have time only for the brilliant students, 
and for these only when they are sufficiently advanced to be useful 
in research. The student who at the outset has difficulty with courses 
or examinations is likely to find little sympathy or help. Indeed, many 
faculty members will be glad to comply with the dean’s request to weed 
out all mediocre students by the end of their first term. Since a fair 
estimate of a student’s ability cannot be determined in so short a time 
from grades on course lists, a potentially able scientist or engineer may 
be forced to withdraw before he has had time to adjust himself to a new 
environment. The failure of graduate students to make honor grades is 
not necessarily for lack of talent or effort. It may be a consequence of 
poor preparation, bad advice in selecting courses, or the lack of organiza- 
tion, careless presentation, and arbitrary grading of the courses them- 
selves. 

Until recently the master’s degree was sufficient preparation for 
most technical positions. Today the ever-increasing emphasis on re- 
search in industry and the complexity of scientific and technical problems 
have greatly increased the need for men trained in original investigation 
and independent thinking. Indeed, the Ph.D. degree is no longer the 
hallmark exclusively of the scholar who probes unhurried and uninflu- 
enced into the secrets of nature. It is also the professional qualifica- 
tion of the research technician who is content to work on a team under 
pressure and strive to achieve an assigned purpose to meet a deadline. 
Even in the university, once described as a community of scholars, the 
scientist-scholar is being displaced by the research technician, as a con- 
sequence of the magnitude of research projects and the emphasis placed 
by many university administrators on problems of competitive interest 
for which financial support may be secured, instead of on achievements 
of long-term value. 

A successful research scientist must have not only a high level of 
intelligence and a broad background of knowledge and experience, but 
also originality, curiosity, and perseverance. He must be able to think 
independently with confidence, generate new ideas spontaneously, and 
carry them out effectively and energetically. He must have a thorough 
understanding of research and a predilection for learning. He should be 
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familiar with theory and mathematical methods, experimental procedures 
and their significance, and the importance of practical techniques. In 
addition, he needs facility in the spoken word and in writing, a degree of 
manual dexterity, and the ability to work effectively as a member of a 
group or as leader of a research team. 

The program of advanced study and original investigation which is 
required for the Ph.D. degree is intended to prepare a candidate spe- 
cifically for a career in research. Unfortunately, it is difficult to pre- 
determine whether a candidate has the qualifications necessary for suc- 
cess in research. While it is relatively easy to test a student’s knowledge 
of a particular subject, this has little to do with his research potential. 
How are originality, curiosity, and perseverance, and their impact on a 
background of knowledge, to be tested? The typical qualifying examina- 
tion, whether extensive and written or intensive and oral, reveals almost 
nothing about a student’s promise in research, especially in experimental 
research. Unless supplemented by a preceding seminar in which the 
student can introduce himself to the faculty and simultaneously learn to 
think on his feet, the oral qualifying examination may be little more than 
a test of the candidate’s emotional stability. Yet, it is on the basis of such 
an examination that a committee of professors attempts to decide whether 
to permit the candidate to begin research or whether he should be asked 
to leave. Since the evidence is largely irrelevant and seldom conclusive, 
the decision is often little better than a guess. 


The Beacon 


The talented student who is admitted to research can look forward 
to one of the most challenging and rewarding experiences of his life. 
Full-time devotion to the investigation of something as yet unknown can 
lift the spirit from the tedious humdrum of lectures and study to a new 
outlook, a new vista, that transcends all previous academic experiences. 
But this new light does not shine on the day after the qualifying examina- 
tion. A new approach to knowledge must be acquired, long-dormant 
creative abilities must be aroused, a worthwhile problem found, and a 
plan of attack formulated. Once a subject has been chosen, the outlook 
changes. The diffused breadth and depth of knowledge gains a new 
property: focus. 

As an apparatus grows and its properties are mastered, or as a 
theoretical study begins to show direction and form, a new satisfaction 
is experienced. The brain is no longer merely a memory; it has become 
a power house that generates an explosive mixture of ideas and en- 
thusiasm. In research, the mind does not move forward continuously 
and smoothly ; it behaves like a steam shovel building a highway. Some- 
times it cuts great shovelfuls from the rough embankment of the un- 
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known; at other times it hesitates while pushing vainly against an 
obstacle of hidden size and weight. But eventually the roadway is 
leveled, and a new section is added to the highway of knowledge. 

The years during which the student develops into an authority in 
his specialty are characterized by dedication to purpose and by hard 
work. Periods of success and frustration take turns, the mind grows 
and gains confidence, the hand acquires skill, and the spirit is tempered 
and refined. The thrill of the first publication is mingled with the 
challenge of unanswered questions, for the problem that was so hard 
to find and formulate and that took so long to solve has turned out to be 
a gateway to a sequence of provocative mysteries. And so the be- 
witching power of the great unknown has brought one more mind under 
its restless spell. 

The young Ph.D. who has succeeded in acquiring an education 
along with scientific and technical training is well prepared to embark on 
a career in pure or applied research. From an educational point of view, 
it is often advantageous for him to continue in the university for a year 
or two as a post-doctoral fellow. The transition from student to 
responsible leader is in this way accomplished rapidly and pleasantly. 
In any event, his services are very much in demand, at salaries that may 
approach or even exceed $1000 per month. 


“I would not try to become a scientist. .. ."—Einstein 


From the small boy at home to the Doctor of Philosophy in a re- 
search laboratory stretch long, difficult, and expensive years. They 
demand endurance, intellectual brilliance, and financial resources in 
measures that severely limit the number of candidates. Their number 
is reduced further by those who recognize that a career in scientific 
research or engineering has serious disadvantages when compared with 
independent professions like medicine or law. Except for a somewhat 
limited field in consulting engineering, most opportunities are with 
industrial concerns, with the government, or in universities. In many 
industrial and government-owned laboratories, research is not free, the 
problems to be investigated are largely assigned, free publication may be 
denied, and rigid security restrictions may have to be enforced. Research 
technicians and engineers are often accorded greater freedom than 
factory employees, but fundamentally they are cogs in a machine seeking 
to develop products for profitable sale or for national defense. While 
there is nothing unworthy or undesirable in these motives, they require 
restrictions and limitations that are intolerable to men with the inde- 
pendence of thought that characterizes the true research scientist. If 
a research technician does not possess the temperament of the scholar- 
scientist, why should he long remain in the subordinate capacity of a 
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worker in a laboratory? Why should he not advance to a supervisory 
or administrative position with all its advantages in salary, prestige, and 
power? Actually, many competent scientists and engineers are “pro- 
moted” out of careers in research, their long years of study notwith- 
standing. The temptations of this type of “promotion” exist even in 
those laboratories where outstanding facilities and opportunities for more 
fundamental research are provided. 

For generations, the university offered the ideal environment for the 
teacher-scientist. But times have changed. The primary function of 
the university professor is no longer the production of new researchers, 
however desperately these may be needed. In graduate scientific de- 
partments, teaching is usually regarded as an inferior occupation. Ac- 
claim and promotion are not for the teacher who would develop human 
talent, but for the builder of magnetic memories and electrical brains. 
As the scientific departments “waste” less and less time on teaching, and 
seek to compete with government and industry in large-scale research, 
industry replies with bigger and better training programs. In such a 
competition, the cards are stacked against the university. Not only are 
academic salaries much lower, but research is so expensive that outside 
support is needed. As a consequence, it differs little from parallel work 
in industry, where superior facilities and larger and better organized 
research teams under carefully selegted leadership advance at a rate 
rarely attainable in an academic laboratory. Members of university 
faculties are seldom free to devote a major part of their time to research. 
In addition to teaching—now usually regarded as a chore instead of a 
privilege—and the inevitable committee work, professors must often spend 
much time and effort on outside consulting in order to supplement their 
meager salaries. In addition, they must procure and administer research 
contracts to finance their work. Alternatively, there is a director, a 
department head, or a dean who controls the funds and determines their 
allocation. Often the individual professor not only has little time for 
research, but his freedom of decision and action is limited to the point 
of frustration by a lack of funds, facilities, staff, and cooperation. 

Is it surprising that Einstein wrote: “If I would be a young man 
again and had to decide how to make a living, I would not try to become 
a scientist or scholar or teacher. I would rather choose to be a plumber 
or a pedlar in the hope to find the modest degree of independence still 
available under present circumstances.” Even as there are adolescents 
who are repelled from science by the thought of Einstein’s long hair and 
sweat shirt, so there are mature young men who follow his advice and 
choose a career in business rather than in science. 

From childhood to maturity, the path of the scientist is difficult and 
often discouraging. The average American community generates no 
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real enthusiasm for knowledge, and it instills little appreciation for 
intellectual achievement in the minds of its young people. While homes 
and secondary schools are largely unsuccessful in offering equitable 
opportunities for boys with brilliant minds, colleges and universities tend 
to provide so heavy and narrow an intellectual fare in the physical sciences 
and engineering that only zealots survive. Even for these there remains 
little of the independence that is so indispensable for creative work. 

Science as general education, as part of twentieth-century culture, 
hardly exists. It remains a modern cult for specialists and technicians, 
not an inspiration that leads to a better future for all. Even in the more 
educated circles, science is regarded as an answer to a cold or hot war, 
not as a striving of the spirit for guidance through knowledge. 


Tomorrow 


For the age of automation to be ushered in with a shortage of brains 
to understand, design, and direct the application of ever more versatile 
machines is not in itself disturbing. What is crucial is whether the need 
for more brains and fewer hands can be met. In a population that is 
content to watch and push buttons, the mental activity needed for con- 
tinued health and growth may languish. Will more leisure bring more 
time for thought, free more brains from the routines performed by 
hands? Or will there be more gadgets and more thoughtless entertain- 
ment for more and more intellectually immature adults? The environ- 
ment of continued mental relaxation and inactivity that automation offers 
could make thinking as obsolete as the automobile has made walking. 
The habit of being a spectator in mental as well as physical activities may 
undermine and eventually destroy the intellectual strength and courage 
of our young people, even as it has brought about a sharp decline in their 
physical fitness. 

A fundamental change is needed in the public attitude toward mental 
activity. It should not be necessary to invoke the specter of Russian 
superiority in order to stimulate interest in the study of science as a 
duty rather than as a privilege. The future of America may depend 
upon creating a mental climate in which young men respond freely and 
enthusiastically to the challenge of intellectual adventure on the frontiers 
of knowledge, even as their forefathers answered the call of the wild at 
the expanding boundaries of a new nation. Creative and constructive 
thought as a challenge, as enjoyment, and as a way of life must be 
cultivated. Will America choose the easy road of complacent self- 
indulgence that leads to intellectual stagnation and spiritual decay? Or 
will discipline temper pleasure, and wisdom welcome the morrow? 


The American College Student: 
A Candidate for Socialization 


By JACKSON TOBY 
Rutgers University 


At faculty meetings and educational conferences, we American 
teachers show great distress at how little our students learn. We con- 
fess to failure and seek methods of improving instruction. We mutter 
about the caliber of students these days and hope for the arrival of more 
readily educable material. Specifically, we often make such proposals as 
the following: 


1. Let us investigate the possibility of increased use of visual aids 
(including educational television). 

2. Let us reduce teaching loads of faculty members so that we can 
give more attention to the individual student. 

3. Let us study the curriculum with a view to reducing the over- 
lapping of courses and promoting an integrated educational experience 
for the student. 

4. Let us set up special testing programs so that the student cannot 
graduate merely by accumulating credits (educational bookkeeping). 
Let us force him to demonstrate his grasp of large areas by compre- 
hensive examinations. 

5. Let us restrict enrollments to those who can “profit” from a col- 
lege education.? 

6. Let us improve academic advising, especially of freshmen. 


However reasonable these proposals may appear, they seem to 
neglect sociological aspects of student “illiteracy.” Take the suggestion 
that enrollments be restricted to more intellectual students. The sociolo- 
gist points out that students rarely come to American colleges because 
they hunger for knowledge. For the average student, “education” means 


- eligibility for business and professional careers. Americans are willing 


* Sometimes this means raising admissions requirements so that students defi- 
cient in basic skills cannot lower the level of class instruction by forcing a re- 
capitulation of high-school work. At other times proponents of restrictive admis- 
sions seem to be interested less in the accomplishment level of prospective students 
than in their values. They want to eliminate the Joe College types and the pro- 
fessional athletes in order to increase the proportion of those who have a genuine 
interest in learning. See, for example, Van Cleve Morris, “Football and the Uni- 
versity,” American Association of University Professors Bulletin, Vol. 38 (1952) 
pp. 
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to devote such considerable resources to education because education 
is regarded as a means of socio-economic ascent, and the possibility of 
progressing from rags to riches is part of the American dream. If 
education were thought by the general public—from which student bod- 
ies are recruited—to be a means of intellectual improvement and nothing 
else, the American experiment with mass higher education might be 
abruptly discontinued. For good or for ill, college professors have 
been assigned a gatekeeper function by the community. Only those 
certified by a college degree have good chances for elite occupations. 
We are consequently presented with an opportunity to make students 
more thoughtful and better informed for having been exposed to us, but 
we are deluding ourselves if we imagine that society expects us to de- 
velop intellectuals. The students know better. They come to college 
to get a degree, to have a good time, to “make contacts,” to play foot- 
ball, to meet attractive, interesting girls, and—oh, yes—to learn. 

This being so, the sociologist is not surprised that colleges com- 
pete more vigorously for football players than for “grinds,” and that 
parents are more concerned about the social reputation of a college than 
about its faculty. Furthermore, the sociologist knows that the colleges 
are not free to restrict enrollments—even if they wished to do so. While 
the selection criteria of colleges vary and some colleges turn away more 
students than others, the admissions policies of American colleges as a 
whole reflect the sentiments of the American people. If half of the stu- 
dents who wish to enter college were not admitted to some institution 
which they define as a college, though perhaps not to their college of 
first choice, the pressure to lower the barriers or to establish new col- 
leges would become irresistible. Professors can impose their philosophy 
of education on admissions offices only in small, private institutions— 
and only if there are not too many such places. 

Suggestions that we tinker with the curriculum, with advising, or 
with teaching methods are more sophisticated. While society controls 
admissions, professors have a say in policy-making within the academic 
community. But we exaggerate our ability to motivate students by the 
rewards and punishments currently available to us. There are rarely 
discipline problems at college, but this does not mean that the faculty 
successfully imposes its values upon the students. By the time students 
reach college, they have learned the efficacy of passive resistance. They. 
are aware that teachers cannot flunk all of them. Collectively, they de- 
termine what can be expected on examinations. As a result, we are not 
usually able to induce them to read or study more diligently than their 
classmates feel is legitimate. Like the workers in a modern factory, they 
have a concept of a fair day’s work, and they oppose speed-ups. We 
underestimate our students when we attribute their imaginative spelling 
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and idiosyncratic punctuation to stupidity. Compare their feats of 
memory on the subject of baseball with their amnesia on the subject of 
poetry ; clearly, academic work does not call forth their maximum abili- 
ties. To realize at the end of a semester of our inspired teaching how 
little students have learned wounds professional vanity. It is especially 
painful because we like to think that students beat paths to our classrooms 
in search of our brilliant insights. In truth, many students are not eager 
to come to college; they are responding to the pressures of parents and 
neighbors. They feel compelled to register for courses and perhaps to 
attend class meetings; so they make the best of a bad business. They 
hunt for teachers who are amusing, who have a reputation for giving high 
grades and short assignments, whose courses are “interesting” and meet 
at convenient times. 


II 


Faculty members are perplexed by the existence of this gigantic 
educational industry in which students do not learn much. Rather in- 
consistently, we vacillate between confidence in our ability to motivate 
students, a mood in which we become interested in curriculum changes, 
and despair at influencing students, a mood in which we pin our hopes 
on raising standards of admission. The sociologist would be less prone 
to such ambivalence. He notes that students respond to many other in- 
fluences besides professors, and that these influences help to explain why 
students fail to write intelligent essays after we have harangued them 
for a semester or more. After all, the student gets his conception of the 
student role not only from the faculty but also from his fraternity 
brothers, his roommate, his girl friend, the campus “wheels,” the basket- 
ball coach, and his parents. He is not necessarily a dolt because he re- 
sponds more readily to their conceptions than to ours. 

The sociologist prefers to regard the college student as a candidate 
for socialization. Wherever a group must incorporate new members— 
whether it is a family to which an infant has been born or an army which 
has just drafted a civilian recruit—the same problem exists: to teach 
the “barbarian” to play the roles and to incorporate the values of his new 
society. Sociologists are only beginning to understand the mechanisms 
of socialization, and there are few established principles. However, it 
seems clear that inequality is implicit in all successful socialization. That 
is to say, the socializing agents attempt to mold the values of the person 
being inducted into the group; reciprocal influence is undesirable. Thus, 
the staff of a correctional institution expects to change the inmates into 
law-abiding citizens, not vice versa. In short, socialization is inherently 
undemocratic. If education is a form of socialization, the faculty should 
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not teach students what they want to know at the pace they want to 
learn it. The socializing agent takes the sentiments of the socializee into 
account pragmatically—as a variable affecting what can be done. But 
catering to such sentiments is an abdication of the socializing function. 

A socialization approach emphasizes the task of organising the col- 
lege community so that freshmen define themselves primarily as students. 
It ignores proposals to raise admissions standards or improve teaching 
methods, because it assumes that the crucial problem is less intellectual 
ability or specific skills and more the motivation to learn. If students’ 
expectations for themselves can be changed sufficiently so that they give 
learning a prominent place in their hierarchy of values, the same profes- 
sors using the same teaching methods will produce better educated 
graduates. This is not to say that the concept of socialization is a pan- 
acea. Research in industrial situations and correctional institutions 
has made plain the difficulties involved in changing established expecta- 
tions. However, some ways of thinking about a problem are more fruit- 
ful than others. Thinking about the American college student as a can- 
didate for socialization calls attention to the educational implications of 
campus programs nominally unrelated to education: housing, extracur- 
ricular activities, social adjustment. What were the educational con- 
sequences for the University of Chicago of abolishing varsity football ? 
Did this undercut the campus prestige of athletes and favor definitions 
of the student role by intellectuals? How can the influence of fraternities 
be mobilized so as to facilitate the educational task instead of sabotaging 
it? What honors can be given to students who have accepted the faculty 
definition of the student role, to keep them from backsliding and to help 
them influence others? From this point of view it might be desirable 
to give a large number of small scholarships—the value of which would 
be mainly symbolic—rather than several substantial ones intended to help 
students stay in college. What is the educational consequence of separate 
dormitories for freshmen, of deferred “rushing” by fraternities, of an ad- 
vising system manned by graduate students rather than faculty members, 
of gearing graduation to the passing of comprehensive examinations 
rather than to the completion of a certain amount of course work? 

Unfortunately, there are no scientific answers to these questions. 
No one knows the best techniques for establishing an intellectually ad- 
venturous community into which freshmen can be socialized. Though 
a tremendous amount of experimentation has occurred on American 
campuses—virtually everything was tried somewhere at one time or 
other—the results of these experiments cannot easily be generalized and 
applied to new situations. That is why careful research is necessary. 
However, if we agree that our barbarians are likely candidates for sociali- 
zation, the investigation of the resources available for this task becomes 
essentially a problem in applied social science. 


Democratic Government of the 
State U niverstty: a Proposal 


By MAX SAVELLE 


University of Washington 


It is a curious anomaly that in the United States, which thinks of 
itself as the most democratic country in the world, the universities, which 
should be living laboratories of democracy, are probably the most un- 
democratic in the world. 

The norm in their administrative organization is something like this: 
State universities usually provide in their charter that the governor of 
the state shall appoint the board of regents or trustees; this board ap- 
points the president, who is the administrative head of the institution. 
The regents may or may not consult the faculty with regard to this 
appointment; legally, in most cases, they are not required to do so. 
Legally, their power over the university and all its concerns is absolute. 
The president, once appointed, is answerable only to them. A wise 
president will consult with his faculty on the problems relative to his 
administration of the university’s affairs, but he is not required by law 
to do so, being responsible only to the regents. So far as the faculty is 
concerned, he has the authority and the power, given the approval of the 
regents, to act with complete irresponsibility. 

Among privately endowed institutions, it is usual for a board of 
trustees to be a self-perpetuating closed corporation; when one member 
dies or resigns, the remaining members of the board elect someone to take 
his place. Otherwise, however, the situation is much the same; custom- 
arily the president of a privately endowed college or university has no 
legally established responsibility to the faculty; his responsibility is to 
the board of trustees. 

This institutional arrangement may be said to rest upon a “business- 
man’s concept” of what a university is and should be. The university 
is thought of as a sort of factory; the president is the manager of the 
factory, and his word is absolute, requiring only the approval of his 
board of directors (regents). According to this concept the members 
of the faculty are hired hands. The manager of the factory may hire or 
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fire at will; the labor force (the faculty) is not organized as a union. The 
fate of the university is in the hands of one man. All he has to do is 
convince the regents that they should support him; and if the regents are 
businessmen, with the “‘businessman’s concept” of the university, they 
usually will. 

This is not a criticism of any particular university or any particular 
president ; it is a criticism of the system. Obviously, it is the separation 
of the management from, and determination by this same management of 
policy for, the actual, working university, that lies at the heart of the 
problem and all too often paralyzes the best of the university’s efforts. In 
the typical American university, the members of the university community 
have practically no legal voice in the government of the university. 


II 


But a university is not a factory. It is, in fact, different from every 
other human institution. A university is a community, a corporate 
organization of human beings, scholars, and students. In the long run, 
the basic function of this community is the same for both scholars and 
students : the expansion and dissemination of learning. 

And yet the university, this community of scholars and students, 
does not exist ina vacuum. It is a community within a community; it is 
in many ways the servant of the society that created it and supports it. 
Thus the faculty members, whether scientists, philosophers, or artists, 
hold it as a constant ideal to be of service to society by contributing 
significantly to the enrichment and the advancement of civilization; by 
producing educated, cultivated members of society—persons who know 
and appreciate their cultural heritage and who have been trained to think 
critically upon the problems that may confront the democracy in which 
they live; and by training society’s professional servants and leaders. 
In a very real sense, a university constitutes a sort of “brain” for society. 
It is at once the servant and the intellectual leader of the people who have 
created and maintained it, and in both roles it has a profound responsi- 
bility to the people; but this responsibility is one that can be exercised 
effectively only when the people have such perfect confidence in it that 
they are willing to have it determine for itself the interaction of its roles of 
service and leadership. In its collective wisdom, it knows far better than 
society or its political leaders how its function is best to be performed. 
It must be secure in the freedom to decide its own policies, to lay out its 
own program, to invite whomever it will, and to experiment and explore 
in the realms of truth and knowledge without outside restraint. 

Tt is the corporate university, the body of scholars and students, who 
must do this. The single individual known as the president is not the 
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university. He and the governing board are, or should be, integral parts 
of it and responsible to it; but it is a grave mistake to assume that the 
president, thinking and speaking as an individual, is making a decision 
of “the university.” He is, or should be, its spokesman and its servant, 
not its “manager.” 

More than once, in the recent history of higher education in the 
United States, an institution has been damaged by its president’s acting— 
strictly within his legal rights—on the assumption, conscious or uncon- 
scious, that his personal judgment was more nearly infallible than that 
of the faculty. In doing so, he has exposed the inherent weakness of the 
American university system: the separation of the ultimate power of 
decision from the community of scholars whose interests and whose work 
the decision most directly affects. The fault is not so much that of the 
individual president as it is that of the system, which invites and 
exaggerates the error to which all men are prone. 

Thoughtful students of this problem have long deplored this system 
of university government from above, as it were, by divine right. On 
February 2, 1946, a convention of representatives from 119 universities 
and colleges all over the country, meeting at San Francisco, adopted 
“An Affirmation of Purpose for American Universities,” which deplored 
the susceptibility of university administrations to influences that tend to 
lower the excellence of university work. Parts of this statement, as 
reported in The New York Times (February 3, 1946), are worth quoting : 


The danger is increased by the great power vested in the adminis- 
trations of American universities, a power that is too often exercised in 
ignorance of the proper functions of a true university. Administration 
is frequently regarded as the master rather than the servant of scholar- 
ship. The disinterested pursuit of knowledge is undervalued. In order 
to keep the universities free and strong, in order to preserve them from 
the pressure of special interests within and without, and from unwise ad- 
ministrative domination, in order that they continue faithfully to cultivate 
truth in all things, it is necessary to reaffirm from time to time, and 
especially at this time, the following fundamental principles : 

1. The true university is preeminently a company of scholars... . 

2. The true university is preeminently an institution of free inquiry 
and disinterested report. Its most important function is to train the 
powers of intellect and imagination so that mankind may seek and discern 
truth. There is a crucial difference between this concept and the inculca- 
tion of any particular set of beliefs. 

3. The true university affords a maximum of opportunity for 
scholarly endeavor. It achieves this objective through effective and 
continuing cooperation between its scholars and its administrators. This 
means that professors in a university are not men hired to execute 
policies determined by others. Whatever the legal powers of president 
or trustees may be in a particular institution with respect to educational 
aims or academic affairs, the exercise of these powers must be informed 
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and guided through consultation with the faculties, in conformity with 
the best university traditions and with American democratic procedures. 
This “Affirmation of Purpose” takes cognizance of the fact that the 
excessive authority vested in the administration of American universities, 
far from advancing the interests and the excellence of these institutions, 
may act as a positive obstacle to their growth and improvement. 


Ill 


lf the concept of the university as a community of scholars and 
students is sound, it would seem to follow that the members of the 
faculty—the continuing and professionally active segment of the com- 
munity—are better prepared than any one else to judge what measures 
will best advance their activities. For the faculty of a great university 
is composed of men all of whom, presumably, are as learned as the 
president; they are just as highly moral; most of them are likely to be 
as intelligent as he; and many of them may be as wise as he with regard 
to the determination of the best interests of the university. A president 
who flouts the collective wisdom and integrity of the faculty lays himseli 
open to the accusation of conceit and presumption ; worse, by shaking the 
confidence of the faculty in his wisdom and statesmanship, he weakens 
the integrity of the institution as a whole. 

For the sake, therefore, of placing the direction of this corporate 
hody within the body itself, it seems proper and reasonable to propose 
that the optimum government of a university would be a board of gov- 
ernors in which the faculty would have a preponderant voice. At the 
same time, some arrangement ought to be devised to give the students a 
voice in university government. But since the university—at least, the 
state university—is also an institutional servant of society, supported by 
public funds, it is reasonable that the public also should be represented on 
the board of governors. In view, then, both of the dual role of the uni- 
versity and of the complexity of its relationships with the world outside 
its walls, some such arrangement as the following might be found to be a 
much happier one than the present usual forms: 


Article I 


1. Let the government of the university rest in a board of governors 
composed of nine members. 

2. Let five members of the board of governors be members of the 
university faculty, elected by the faculty. One of these members of the 
board would be elected each year, for a five-year term. 

3. Let two members of the board of governors be elected by the 
people of the state, one every two years for a four-year term. 

4. Let one member of the board of governors be designated by the 
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governor of the state. This member should be a member of the lower 
house of the state legislature, and his term should be for four years or 
whatever the normal term of office is for members of that house. As a 
member of the board of governors of the university, he should be, ex 
officio, a member of the committee that prepares the state budget. He 
should be eligible for reappointment if re-elected to the legislature. 

5. Let the president of the university also be permanent president 
of the board of governors. 

6. Let all members of the board of governors be, ex officio, members 
of the university senate without vote. 

7. Let the board of governors speak for the university in all the 
university’s external relations. But let the faculty members of the board 
of governors be, at all times and on all questions, answerable to the uni- 
versity senate, which shall be an elected body of the university faculty, in 
accordance with Article ITT. 


Article II 


1. When a president of the university is to be elected, let the senate 
of the university nominate a candidate to the board of governors. And 
let the board of governors be empowered to appoint to the presidential 
office the senate’s nominee. But let the board of governors also be em- 
powered to reject the senate’s nominee by a vote of not less than six of 
its members. In such a case, the senate would then be empowered to 
make another nomination or elect to the presidency its original nominee, 
but only by a three-fourths vote of all the members of the senate. 

2. Let the president, at all times and on all questions, be legally 
responsible to the university senate. 


Article III 


1. Let the senate of the university be composed of one-tenth of the 
members of the faculty, but never more than one hundred. Let the 
members of the senate be elected by all the full-time members of the 
faculty holding tenure. For the purposes of achieving an equitable 
distribution of representation, let the faculty be divided into an appropri- 
ate number of groups of schools or disciplines, with each group having a 
number of representatives in the senate proportionate to the number of 
faculty members in that group. 

2. Let the senate have full legal authority over all internal matters 
of appointments, curricula, scholarships, university educational policy, 
et cetera. 

3. Let the senate have the right to discuss with the board of gover- 
nors, at all times, any issue of university interest that may arise. Let 
the senate have the power, by a three-fourths vote of its entire member- 
ship, to instruct the faculty members on the board of governors as to its 
wishes on any issue. In such a case, the vote of the faculty members of 
the board would be cast en bloc. 


Article IV 


Let some arrangement be made, perhaps by the designation of some 
permanent member of the faculty such as the Dean of Students, to pro- 
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vide a voice for the students, both before the senate and before the board 
of governors. Let this special representative of the students in the 
government of the university be advised by a permanent student com- 
mittee, vacancies on which should be filled each year by the election of 
the students themselves. (This committee might, perhaps, be the execu- 
tive committee of the student organization, if there is one. ) 


lV 


Such an administrative organization of a university should have 
certain clear-cut advantages over present typical arrangements. 

In the first place, it would place the determination of university 
policy, in the measure in which it belongs there, in the hands of the 
university itself. 

In the second place, it would provide for the implementation of the 
public interest in the university as a tax-supported institution, while 
protecting the university from popular whims and hysterias. 

In the third place, it would take the university out of politics 
least, more nearly so than is the case under the present system. 

Finally, it would make of the university an integral, corporate body, 
including regents, president and faculty, that would operate as a unit. 
Egregious blunders due to arbitrary, one-man decisions could not happen. 
When such a university spoke it would really be the university speaking. 


at 


Professor Robert E. Allison, of Jacksonville (Florida) Junior 
College, reports that, at a crucial turnirig point in a college pro- 
cessional, an elderly professor, suddenly turning to the left when he 
should have turned to the right, broke the line of graduating seniors, 
and found himself, quite unexpectedly, seated on the stage with the 
Board of Trustees. After the recessional, a prominent patron, on 
congratulating the college president, exclaimed enthusiastically : 

“A well-planned commencement! But tell me—how did your 
distinguished professor ever master with such precision so intricate 
a march-procedure ?” 

Such, Professor Allison remarks, are the beneficial results of 
processional freedom. 


The Intellectual and America 
Today 


By ERNEST STABLER 


Wesleyan University 


In examining the present mood and spirit of America, particularly 
with reference to conditions which affect the intellectual, there is some 
evidence of an improving state of health. Anti-intellectualism still 
persists, of course, and will continue. The intellectual as the critic of his 
culture, the conscience of society, the spokesman of civilization in its 
“morning-after” mood can hardly expect to be popular. From Socrates’ 
day to our own, the intellectual has had to pay dearly for insisting on his 
right to examine and to judge. If the mood of America is tending toward 
an acceptance of the intellectual, as I believe it is, there are, however, 
certain continuing distempers of the spirit about which the intellectual 
should be rather deeply concerned. 


II 


The first of these distempers is now known as the New Conformity. 
One of its diagnosticians, W. H. Whyte, an editor of Fortune, believes 
that it stems in part from the emphasis which American business has put 
on human relations. “Today, as many interpret it, human relations means 
that the worker—whether he is in the shop or the carpeted office—fulfills 
himself by making his peace with the system. It is the constant, he is 
the variable. The most important thing in an organization is the main- 
tenance of its equilibrium.”? The importance of the team and the playing- 
down of individual effort is nicely summarized in a documentary film 
produced by the Monsanto Chemical Company. In one sequence, five 
young men in white coats are in discussion around a microscope. The 
voice on the sound track rings out, “No genuises here. Just a bunch of 
good Americans working together.” 

A significant number of Americans appear to have strapped on their 
radar sets and to be constantly tuning them to pick up signals from “the 


—— W. H. “The New Illiteracy,” Saturday Review, Vol. 36, Nov. 21, 1953, 
p. 34. 
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others.” Contemporaries who are known directly or indirectly provide 
the source of direction for the individual. These may be his friends, his 
associates, his class group, or the mass media. As he detects changes in 
the values, the ideas, or the beliefs of those with whom he associates, he 
changes too, he conforms. The intellectual and the conformist are contra- 
dictions in terms. Instead of a radar set, the intellectual needs a gyro- 
scope, and his sense of direction must come, not from others, but from 
within. In an age of conformity, and among men who take their cues 
from the group, the intellectual is a deviant. We can expect, therefore, 
that if the tendencies toward conformity deepen in American life and 
character, the position of the intellectual will be more severely challenged. 

A second malaise which troubles us at the moment may be found in 
American public education. In the past fifty years, the proportion of 
high school students enrolled in the academic subjects has declined.!. In 
1949, 54% were enrolled in science courses, 55% in mathematics, and 
22% in foreign languages.? These figures indicate that the high schools 
of the land have substituted other subjects in place of the more traditional 
disciplines. Paradoxically, the decline in science teaching has come in the 
half-century when the advances in scientific knowledge have been applied 
to the life of Everyman. Similarly, during the very time that we have 
taken on international commitments, when our connections with other 
nations have grown and multiplied, and the need for an understanding 
of foreign languages and cultures has become so evident, the proportion 
of students pursuing foreign language studies has fallen to less than one 
quarter of the high school population. 

Under what rationale have the schools weakened or forsaken the 
humane tradition of the liberal arts and sciences? The answer lies, in 
part, in a new educational philosophy which regards the schools as an 
agency for meeting all the needs of all American youth. One influential 
document,’ published by the National Association of High School Princi- 
pals, recognizes both “the personal needs of youth and the broader needs 
of society,” and then sets forth a list of ten Imperative Needs. These 
range from the development of salable skills to the appreciation of litera- 
ture and art; from an understanding of the significance of the family to 


*I am speaking of proportions here, not gross numbers. With the great increase 
in high school enrollment in the last half century it is, of course, true that far more 
students were enrolled in the academic subjects in 1950 than in 1900, but the pro- 
portions were considerably lower. 

*U. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1948-50, chap. 5; Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects (Washington, 
1951), pp. 107-8, table 7. [For a discussion of these figures, see, in this issue, p. 
266 and following —Editor] 

* Planning for American Youth, An Educational Program for Youth of Second- 


Agen Age, National Association of Secondary School Principals, Washington, 
949, p. 10. 
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the ability to purchase and use goods and services intelligently. The 
document ends with the statement that “it is the job of the school to 
meet the common and the specific needs of Youth.” This statement 
implies that, as numerous and diverse as the needs of youth may be, it 
is the task of the school to fill all those needs adequately. The assumption 
is that the total education of the child should take place in school, and 
that, in effect, the school should take on most of the responsibilities which 
formerly have been the province of the home, the church, the welfare 
agency, and the apprenticeship system. It is little wonder that critics of 
modern education argue that the secondary school has weakened itself by 
attempting to become all things to all men. 

If the tendency continues, it seems destined to create nothing less 
than a New Illiteracy. Schoolmen who are determined to assume re- 
sponsibility for the “total growth” of the child often place little stress on 
intellectual training. Thus, one strand in the anti-intellectual pattern 
of American life may be attributed to those schools which have lost touch 
with the intellectual tradition and have abandoned the liberal arts. Grad- 
uates of such schools can hardly be expected to understand the role of the 
intellectual in American life and to appreciate the necessity for intellectual 
independence. 

A third sign of ill health in America today is a set of beliefs and 
convictions which stem from what has been called the anarchy of the 
radical Right. This distemper of spirit has troubled an unmeasured 
percentage of Americans in the last decade. The beliefs which charac- 
terize the radical Right are, among others, that the American Govern- 
ment was, until recently, infiltrated with spies, that the United Nations 
Charter is a dangerous document written by Alger Hiss, that UNESCO 
is a treacherous and atheistic organization, that labor unions are danger- 
ous, and that the New Deal was a conspiracy designed to destroy the 
nation. One of the causes of this distemper may be found in the pro- 
foundly unsettling effects produced by the rapid social and economic 
changes of the post-war years, particularly the shift of population from 
rural to urban and, more recently, suburban areas. 

A sense of uneasiness appears to pervade new members of the 
middle and upper middle class. They are restless and rootless in their 
new communities, and somewhat unsure of their new role. Their fears 
and anxieties have frequently been channeled by the reactionary press 
and the demagogues toward the intellectual. The result has been the 
creation of a new stereotype—the intellectual as subversive. The 
anarchists of the radical Right associate the intellectual with left-wing 
political theory at home and international do-goodism abroad. As 
intellectuals have made clear the inescapable necessity of assuming our 
international responsibilities and obligations, the radical Right has 
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shouted that America should stop pouring money down foreign rat holes. 
This distrust of intellectuals was typified in the remark of one senator 
who thought Mr. Conant was “too bookish” to be appointed Ambassador 
to Germany. 

The recent wave of anti-intellectualism may, however, be a clear 
indication that the intellectual is becoming increasingly important. The 
very fact that intellectuals are attacked may be significant: they are 
attacked because they cannot be ignored. The practical man, the man of 
business and affairs, is no longer certain of his superiority over the 
intellectual. He probably has mingled feelings of uneasiness and respect 
for the men who create the modern movements of science, art, literature, 
and public opinion. Nationwide opinion polls tend to support the view 
that the American public may be changing its mind about the intellectual. 
These polls' indicate that occupations usually held by intellectuals rank 
high in status. In a list of 90 occupations, that of college professor ranks 
seventh and that of scientist eighth, both ahead of banker, lawyer, and 
engineer. And the architects and chemists rank equally with members 
of the board of large corporations. 


Ill 


In spite of the threats posed by the New Conformity, the New 
Illiteracy and the anarchy of the radical Right, the idea that the intel- 
lectual is gaining in importance and status is, I believe, perfectly valid. 
In recent years two significant things have happened: intellectuals have 
changed their outlook toward America; and America has experienced 
a form of cultural revolution. 

In 1913, Ezra Pound, convinced that America was hostile to the 
artist, wrote these lines: 


O helpless few in my country 
O remnant enslaved! 


Artists broken against her, 
Astray, lost in the villages, 
Mistrusted, spoken against . . . 


And in 1918, Van Wyck Brooks was of a similar mind: 


How, then, can our literature be anything but impotent? It is inevitably 
sO, since it springs from a national mind that has been sealed against that 
experience from which literature derives all its values. 


In the twenties, many American intellectuals continued to feel 
* Hatt, Paul K. and North, C. C., “Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evalua- 


bray Class, Status and Power, ed. by Reinhard Bendix and S. M. Lipset, pp. 
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disinherited and estranged. They rejected America as spiritually barren, 
and their keynote was one of despair. Mencken led the attack on the 
“booboisie,” and, when asked why he continued to live in a land in which 
he found so little to admire, he replied, “Why do men go to zoos?” Many 
writers and artists who could not tolerate the American scene went to 
Europe; those who stayed at home felt inclined to accept alienation as 
the intellectual’s fate in America. 

Since the end of the Second World War, several changes may be 
noted, not the least of which is that our writers and artists are now here, 
not in Montparnasse. There has been, of course, a change in the rela- 
tionship between America and Europe. As the editors of the Partisan 
Review have pointed out, “America is no longer the raw and unformed 
land of promise from which men of superior gifts like James, Santayana 
and Eliot departed, seeking in Europe what they found lacking in 
America.”? Our writers and artists no longer seek a sanctuary in 
Europe, not only because of the war’s effect on Europe, but also because 
America has changed. This change has some of the aspects of a cultural 
revolution. In 1950, we spent 96 per cent more dollars for books than in 
1940. There were, in 1953, more than twenty-two companies publishing 
quality books in paper bound editions. One of the largest of these 
ventures, Mentor Books, sold more than ten million copies in one year. 
The Odyssey and The Iliad each sold a million copies.2_ An authority 
has remarked that there were more sales of paintings in the nineteen- 
forties than in all the previous history of the United States, and that the 
total attendance at art exhibitions in the year 1948 was over 50 million. 
If we turn to music, the figures are no less astonishing. There has been 
an increase of over 80 per cent in the number of local opera companies 
since 1940, and 2000 towns were, in 1950, providing serious music 
regularly for their citizens. In 1951, about twenty to thirty million 
“classical” records were sold, and some 20,000 sets of Wanda Landow- 
ska’s harpsichord recordings of the Goldberg variations were sold during 
the first three months after they were issued.2 This remarkable consump- 
tion of literature, art, and music represents something that has never 
happened before in this country or anywhere in the world. 

The huge new body of consumers of the arts does not, of course, 
form an intellectual élite. Far from it, as witness the letter from a young 
man who said that he had never heard of Homer before, but he sure was 
some writer. Nevertheless, within the group there is a sizable and ever- 
growing sub-group of leaders who are, so to speak, the pace-setters and 

* America and the Intellectuals, Partisan Review Series, No. 4, 1953, p. 3. 
* Sutton, Horace. “The New American Reader,” Saturday Review, Vol. 36, Part 


1, May 23, 1953, p. 20. 
* Allen, Frederick Lewis, The Big Chance, p. 276. 
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the taste-leaders. These are what I will call the consumer intellectuals, 
as distinct from the writers, artists, and poets who are the creators and 
producers of high culture, the “real” intellectuals, the professionals. 
Bernard Shaw was once asked what he would take with him to a desert 
island. He replied, “Some blank note books.” Here speaks the true 
intellectual, because with only blank paper the consuming intellectual 
would probably go out of his mind. But Mr. Shaw and other creative 
artists work best in an intellectual climate which does not negate the 
values by which the artist lives and works. Such an intellectual climate 
is, I submit, becoming a fact in America. It is being created, not by a 
small intellectual élite who are isolated or alienated from American so- 
ciety, but by people who may be found in the professions, in journalism, 
business, government and, indeed, in the leadership of the trade unions. 
These are the people for whom ideas, literature, music, painting, and the 
dance have intrinsic meaning, and it is they who are leading the present 
artistic and intellectual renaissance. 

In emphasizing the importance of the consumer intellectuals and the 
great audience for arts and letters which they lead, I do not, of course, 
imply that the audience is more significant than the man who writes or 
plays or paints for it. And this leads me to suggest a further change 
which has taken place in recent times. The artists and writers have 
stopped thinking of themselves as rebels and exiles, and now, with some 
important exceptions, want very much to be a part of American life. 
They have more confidence that their values can be realized in America. 
They reveal a new and more affirmative attitude, and a deeper sense of 
relatedness to American life. This is not to imply that intellectuals have 
suddenly fallen in love with America, but their outlook is different, partly 
because America has changed, partly because they have changed. 

The Soviet myth has been exposed, and utopian illusions have been 
discarded, with the result that, to the intellectual, American democracy 
looks like the real thing. He has modified his outlook toward American 
institutions because he knows that survival may ultimately depend on 
the wisdom of the American Government and the strength of American 
society. He knows, furthermore, that it is the open and pluralistic society 
which contains the best cultural possibilities, and here, too, he is willing 
to put his faith in America. I do not, of course, imply that the intellec- 
tual is no longer critical, nor do | imply that this change of attitude is 
common to all intellectuals, but I believe there is more of a sense of com- 
mitment, more of an acceptance of America by the man of art and the 
man of thought, than was the case two or three decades ago. 
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IV 


If the intellectual is more ready to accept America as it now seems 
ready to accept him, what ought his role and function to be? Let me 
make one suggestion. In the realm of the arts, he needs to face squarely 
both the great promise and the great threat oi the mass media. One of 
the presuppositions of the mass media is that Americans constitute a 
uniform audience. This was evident a few years ago, when Radio’s image 
of America during the afternoon hours was that of Weeping Woman; 
in the evening the image changed to the Laughing Man; and in between 
was the Shrieking Child. Once having established the concept of the 
uniform audience, the mass media proceed to capture as large a segment 
of it as possible. As Frank Stanton, the President of CBS, has put it: 
“A mass medium must concern itself with the common denominator of 
mass interest.... [It] can only achieve its great audience .. . by giving 
the majority of people what they want.” The threats posed by the mass 
niedia are tormidable: they not only cater to what they believe is public 
taste; they create taste as well. They not only have an image of a 
uniform audience; they tend to manufacture that audience. There is, 
furthermore, the tendency to measure quality and achievement by quanti- 
tative rather than qualitative standards. The mass media want to 
persuade us that the most popular must be the best, and that best-seller 
lists and box-office ratings are reliable indices of quality. 

The tendency to regard the common denominator as a standard of 
excellence may drive the intellectual into a mood of despair or panic. 
But he has, | believe, a responsibility toward contributing to the im- 
provement of the general culture rather than turning his back to it. It 
is simply self-indulgent defeatism to concede that a democratic society 
necessarily leads to a levelling down of culture. The answer which the 
intellectual can give to the mass media is his affirmation of America, 
not as a uniform but as a pluralistic and diverse society. The American 
public is an economic and intellectual composite, a great multiplicity of 
groups with diverse tastes and constantly changing memberships. One 
task of the intellectual is to maintain and enlarge this cultural pluralism. 
A second task is to resist the use of the common denominator as a stand- 
ard of excellence. If, as Joseph Wood Krutch points out, the Age of 
the Common Man is not to become the Age of the Common Denomina- 
tor, the cultural as well as the political rights of minorities must somehow 
be acknowledged. Both as a creator and as a critic, the intellectual can 
help to preserve these minority rights, and thus aid the growth of a 
democratic culture which has within it a place reserved for uncommon 
excellence. 
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The intellectual will contribute most to that cultural growth if he 
remains a staunch and critical nonconformist, but not an alien. The 
American tradition in intellectuals has been one of rootedness and re- 
sponsibility. Emerson and Thoreau, Veblen and Mencken were deeply 
involved in American life. Woodrow Wilson and Learned Hand spent 
their lives in public affairs. As a people we have little use for the precious 
avant-garde who constitute a self-appointed élite. Instead of decrying 
Philistinism, the intellectual can use his critical intelligence for a better 
purpose—the creation of a more open, better-functioning, and more 
enlightened democracy. Perhaps he can find his model in Socrates: 
commitment and intelligence systematically used. 


Problems of the Non-Accredited College 


The Council for Financial Aid to Education has recently issued 
an informative booklet entitled The Small Non-Accredited College: 
Its Place in American Higher Education. This publication outlines 
the problems which face the non-accredited college and the advan- 
tages which would accrue to American higher education, particularly 
with reference to the expanded enrollments of the future, if construc- 
tive efforts were made to supply the resources necessary to permit 
accreditation of most of these small colleges. The functions of the 
newly organized Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges 
are presented, particularly this organization’s unique objective of 
“self-liquidation” when its constituents achieve accreditation. The 
booklet is available at fifteen cents per copy, Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, 6 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York. 


To the Tempest Given 


By MILTON MILLHAUSER 
University of Bridgeport 


Dr. Meyer walked—slowly, but studiously erect—across the campus 
of Foundation College. As he walked, he glanced ironically at the low, 
casually scattered buildings, the rows of maples, the deliberately spacious 
lawns: how different from the mediaeval huddle of grey stone in which 
he had begun! Yet this was one of the place’s good moments, in which 
the alien scene could draw him to it as something kindly and enduring: 
the shadows lengthening, the low sun, gauzy with motes, slanting warm 
across the grain of brick; the last idle handful of young people dis- 
appearing into doorways, two by two, or nodding gravely at him as he 
passed ; and in the air, blown in from the prairies, a faint green smell 
of spring. Yes, it was an odd spot for him to have landed in—how far 
he had travelled, and how long, and past how many graves, to teach these 
Midwestern children the kindergarten vocabulary of a language they 
would never speak. He had not, after four years, quite gotten over the 
surprise of it. And yet he could feel himself, with a sort of wry con- 
tentment, settling into his niche here after all. Even scholarship, even 
tradition, was not everything, one learned. He had a home again, and 
his own kind of work, and friends; such things counted. He was 
through being buffeted; when next he moved, it would be of his own 
volition, and toward his own goal. 

To complete his mood, it was Friday afternoon, when the pressure 
was momentarily lessened, and the series of trivial vexations that seemed 
to make up everyone’s day at Foundation could slide back into perspec- 
tive against the one vast fact of still teaching at all, still mattering, still 
entering into daily contact with youth. He had come to make a secret 
little ritual of these Fridays. He would stop at his office, file away his 
exercises (all but the urgent Monday morning set), lock up his grade- 
book against prying eyes, arrange his texts and “slip” them for the 
coming week; and then, with something of a ceremonial feeling (the 
lightened briefcase symbolizing the drudgery he had Ieft behind him), he 
would set off for home, where Tilde would have hot chocolate waiting for 
him, precisely as in the old days. (It is convenient sometimes to be a 
refugee professor, he thought; people will suppose that I am being fussy, 
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European—not escaping.) On so fine an afternoon as this he would 
walk the mile or more to the Campus Apartments, stopping at the Wilson 
House—this also was part of the ritual—for a glass or two of beer. No 
more than two!—doctors! And then a good half hour—he must walk 
very slowly—before Tilde’s chocolate. He had been frail enough all 
his life, always half envying the big, beefy, empty-headed ones; but he 
did not relish this new experience of being careful. One day, though— 
today perhaps; he felt it in his bones—his Letter would come. And on 
that day he must do something foolish: a cocktail, surely, and a bottle 
of Rhine wine for Tilde. He had tried an American cocktail only once, 
three years ago at the Blairs’, and it had not entirely agreed with him; 
but should an event not be an event? 

There was no question that the Letter would come, and that it 
would come soon. Although he kept reminding himself how fortunate 
he was to be here at all, teaching and secure after those interminable 
dreary Wanderjahre, Meyer knew that he had gifts beyond the range of 
this rather naive undergraduate school, just as he knew that its fifteen- 
hour “load,” that so many of his colleagues took so lightly, was slowly 
wearing down his strength. A major university, with twelve-hour pro- 
grams, a graduate course some day, a few gifted students, the kind of 
salary schedule that goes with endowment or state support: were these, 
really, so much more than he deserved? A school, at least, that knew 
the difference between one European degree and another—that might 
even have heard of his book? He had written a few letters during the 
past year (everybody at Foundation did), and had received courteous, 
not altogether discouraging replies. And then, one magnificent day, 
the great Eastern university—the one he had hardly dared to hope for— 
had asked him to forward full particulars. They were definitely inter- 
ested, they said ; they could promise nothing, of course, but if an expected 
vacancy occurred, he might count on being very favorably considered. 
Coming from a chairman who wielded more power (and enjoyed more 
prestige) than any of his deans, this was as close to a commitment as he 
could decently expect. He had posted his reply a month ago; now, in 
mid-March, with contracts coming up for renewal and the work even of 
great Eastern departments settled comfortably into routine, it was time 
that he should hear. For of course they would be courteous: allow 
him time to arrange his affairs, and notify his Head, and so on; no 
last-minute telegrams this time! This week or next; or, at the latest, 
the week after. But he hoped, for the Rhine wine’s sake, that it would 
be on a Friday. 
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Il 


So he walked musing along the alien familiar gravelled paths: a 
mild, slight, faintly shabby figure, clutching a red-paper envelope eagerly 
against his side. He examined the almost-bursting leaf-buds on the 
maples, and nodded absently at a student he knew—-for he was liked on 
campus, in a stiff, standoffish way; but his mind played, greedily and 
secretly as a child’s, with the thought of his twelve hours and his possible 
graduate course. If the letter did not come, even for weeks yet, it would 
still mean nothing—even be a good sign; but if it did, if it did... . It 
was hard not to hurry. 

He could admit to himself now that he was not really happy here, 
for all that he had been considerately treated; and less so than ever 
now that Blair, who had once befriended him, had suddenly and myste- 
riously resigned. He knew, coming from—where he did—what such 
resignations meant. In America it was not done with clubs, but all the 
same.... But Blair, of all people! Blair the affable, who dined with 
trustees and jested with the president ; Blair, who had a certain adequate 
(and diligently exploited) knack of scholarship; Blair, the committee 
man, the ladies’ lecturer, the “tough marker” whom the students loved! 
There had been the inevitable gossip: Blair had been seen in queer 
places with queer people, had been too harsh with students—or too kind ; 
but everyone really knew that it was what the campus called a “Fifth 
Amendment” case—meaning that he had somehow challenged the 
administration or offended one of the more sensitive local interests, and 
had not backed down in time. Where did anybody stand with a presi- 
dent who affirmed his faith in full academic freedom—“but not onesided- 
ness, gentlemen ; assuredly not onesidedness”? The great and absolutely 
certain fact was that Blair had no contract for next year, here or any- 
where (with all the talk of teacher shortages too); and one did not 
resign—not even a Blair—without a contract to fall back on. The 
students, much agitated and openly taking Blair’s side, were saying 
bluntly that he had been fired. They were known to be preparing some 
sort of gesture on his behalf, uncertain whether they would shake the 
administration or merely provoke it; apparently there had been no effort 
to discourage them. So while Meyer had for his own part nothing what- 
ever to fear—no one could have been less “political” than he—and had 
even considered supporting a sufficiently discreet appeal, the atmosphere 
was becoming disagreeably like that he had fled from, so many years ago. 
He would not be sorry to be putting it, and the memory of his friend’s 
tired face, behind him. 

At the corner of the Arts Building he was jogged out of these 
reflections by a student’s half-shouted greeting: “Hello, Doc. Remem- 
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ber, we’re counting on you.” Meyer glanced over his shoulder—he had 
never lost that habit; and though no one else was near, he thought 
irritably that a member of the Student Council might have shown better 
judgment. Such a remark might seem to be committing him to any- 
thing. It was not quite respectful, either; Meyer prided himself on 
having won the students’ friendship, but there was still, even in this queer 
Midwest, such a thing as academic dignity. The young man, however, 
a lanky, farmer-looking chap of the sort that seems all raw knuckles 
and exposed red wrists, approached him meekly enough and rather 
dubiously thrust a not-quite-shabby envelope into his hand. 

“You're going to do it, won’t you, Doc? About the Blair petition, 
I mean. Dick Angstrom says you practically promised.” 

“Yes,” replied Meyer, with no great alacrity; “yes, 1 have said this 
—almost. But first I must read the wording. And please, in the mean- 
time: be careful. This that you boys are doing is not a little thing.” 

“Oh, sure, Doc,” the young man said, a good deal more easily. 
“The wording’s O. K. You'll see. Angstrom’s dad, he’s a lawyer, you 
know, he worked it out for us. You'll see. And Doc...” he grew 
urgent and uncomfortable again; “Professor Blair himself said we could 
count on you.” He waved vaguely—it was as near to a formal socia! 
gesture as Foundation students ever seemed to come—-and wandered 
uncertainly away. 

Meyer thrust the envelope into his overcoat pocket. Of course he'd 
sign. It would do no good whatever—these undergraduate enthusiasms! 
—but it was still the least he could do for his one-time friend. Only it 
must be a reasonable petition, not some hare-brained thing flying out 
against all authority... . Well, Angstrom was a level-headed chap. 
One could hardly get into trouble just urging reconsideration for an 
admittedly popular and effective teacher who in any case was still on 
campus—no great sinner, surely—doggedly finishing out the semester. 
As though it were really no more than a simple resignation. ... Even 
if Meyer should choose to remain here for another year, what possible 
objection could there be to that? The boy’s mention of Blair, though, 
had been disturbing ; he might have guessed that the petition was inspired. 
Well, the man was a fighter; but he would not risk his friends. 


Ill 


By now he had turned into the shadow of the Arts Building, and 
moved past its rather inadequate display of columns to elbow open the 
small office door. With the gesture, Blair dropped abruptly from his 
thoughts; before him, not half a dozen paces away at the foot of the 
stairs, was the little bank of mail-boxes, which the custadian must have 
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filled two hours ago. Meyer had some momentary trouble with his 
key. But the little bronze door swung docilely open, and there it was: 
he recognized the letterhead of the Eastern school, with its embossed seal, 
even in the dim light of the corridor. 

He wanted to tear open the envelope, but he held himseli back. 
He was no schoolboy ; he would take his emancipation with dignity. (He 
also felt a gleeful and not altogether adult inclination to “save it up” 
for a special treat, a sort of dessert, after he had dutifully completed 
his week’s tasks.) So he walked up the dim stairs as slowly as ever— 
that was one lesson they hadn’t had to teach him—and entered the 
cluttered little cubicle marked “Romance Languages: Office C.” Three 
identical brown metal desks; three identical green metal filing cabinets ; 
six identical stiff wooden chairs; a dusty window, silvered now with 
late afternoon sun: it was as much of a sanctum as the New World 
afforded him. He was alone, as he knew he would be at this hour; he 
might sign a contract here, or a petition, or a compact with the devil, 
and not even Tilde be the wiser. 

Methodically he set about the little duties that would leave his week- 
end almost free: sorted his exercises, entered a recitation grade or 
two, glanced at his appointment calendar—nothing special, made out the 
weekly attendance report. At length he had gone through every possible 
trivial step of his routine. Then he permitted himself to pick up the 
Letter (which had lain all this while, white and shining, on his desk), 
slit the envelope careiully with the bright little paper-knife Tilde had 
given him four years ago, and settled himself to read. 

“Dear Dr. Meyer,” the letter ran. “I regret that 1 am obliged to 
inform you that our administration has decided against making use of 
your services. I feel that, in view of my previous encouragement, some 
explanation is due you. Frankly, we were tempted by your qualifications, 
which are outstanding. But it was obvious that the opening which finally 
presented itself was unsuited to a person of your years, and in any case 
I am bound by university policy to give preference to younger candi- 
dates except under the most unusual circumstances. This, you must 
realize, is largely for budgetary reasons connected with our retirement 
program, and does not imply any disparagement of the capacities of older 
men. I am certain that with the fine experience you have to offer. . . .” 

Meyer did not bother to go on, but folded the letter back carefully 
into its original creases, reinserted it into its envelope, and laid the 
envelope back in the little splash of sunlight on his desk. He sat as 
erect as ever, but he suddenly realized that he was extremely tired. Not 
even disappointed ; just tired—tired clear through, the way his legs were 
tired with those stairs. He had not thought, an hour ago, that forty-eight 
was old; he knew now that it was. And Blair was fifty-two. And this— 
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this farmers’ finishing school—was the last college either of them would 
ever see. 


IV 


Well! he had almost forgotten; he had still one envelope to open. 
He took the petition from his pocket (the coat was wearing at the edges, 
he noted mechanically, but it would have to do another year) and glanced 
at it with a kind of detached pity. Dick Angstrom’s dad had not done 
badly, he agreed—for all the difference that would make—but he had not 
done quite well enough. There was a disquieting current of implica- 
tion, under the smooth legal phrasing, that the dismissal was indeed a 
dismissal and the administration hostile to Blair. There would be fewer 
faculty signatures than the boys hoped. A student—a young, tuition- 
paying student—might easily sign such a document; for a teacher to do 
so would not be altogether wise. 

Clipped to the petition was a typed note. ‘‘Dear Doctor Meyer,” it 
ran. “This is the petition we spoke to you about Tuesday. We are all 
counting on you to be the first signer, because your name will carry 
weight with the president and faculty. Besides, we know that you and 
Professor Blair are old friends. We promise not to use the petition 
unless we get at least twenty other faculty names.” It was signed by 
Angstrom and two other officers of the Student Council. But somehow, 
somewhere behind the obviously honest surface of the thing, he could 
smell Blair. 

“T have had pleasanter Friday afternoons,” thought Meyer. First 
the Letter, and now this—this invitation to academic suicide. Twenty 
other names—out of a faculty of nearly three hundred; and his name at 
the head of them, like a ringleader’s. For the sake of an “old friend” 
who had barely nodded to him during the past twelve months—ever 
since, to tell the truth, it had become evident that he would not wield the 
influence here his European record might have suggested; for a scholar 
whose life’s work was summed up in a handful of disregarded pamphlets 
and a florid complexion. And just what had his mysterious offence been, 
after all, that one was to assume him guiltless of? Blair had not troubled 
to confide in him—or anybody, according to reports; it was his way to 
turn all questions, and end up really saying nothing. What sort of 
confidence did this invite? For the students such issues did not seem to 
arise ; it was no more than a matter of taking sides in an exciting new 
game; but for a mature man, with responsibilities. ... If only the 
petition had been a little more general! 

“T will not be very popular,” said Meyer to himself, “but at least I 
will be honest. I ama scholar. How can I speak where I do not know?” 
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And he set about composing his answer. (It had better not be on school 
stationery; in no sense of the word was this official business. Such 
things are noticed.) “Dear Students,” he wrote. “I am sorry to tell 
you that I have decided against the signing of your petition. You speak 
of the great friendship I have for Professor Blair. Indeed, there has been 
such a sentiment. But here not all the facts are known to me, and it is 
most unwise to act in such matters with haste. We must consider also 
the harm such an act may do, even to Professor Blair himself. Frankly, 
I am convinced. ...”” He did not know what he was convinced of. He 
only knew that he was more tired than ever, and that somewhere, long 
ago and far away, he had seen the game played out before. 

After a little while he again unfolded the letter from the Eastern 
university, and laid it on the desk beside his own: the crisp typing 
and his own nervous, angular script; the arrested gesture and the 
accomplished fact. Then he placed his unfinished letter on the other, 
and tore them both, slowly and almost gently, into very small pieces, 
which he allowed to drift out of his hand into a little heap on his desk. 
It occurred to him that he should also destroy the note the students had 
sent him; these scraps he added to the others, and then brushed them 
all carefully into a waste basket. Finally, he signed the petition—not 
on the first line, however, but, after some deliberation, on the fifth. The 
envelope was already addressed to Angstrom, at the Student Council 
office; he would drop it (together with his attendance report) in the 
campus mail. They would see it Monday morning. 

He was careful to turn off his light and close the door ; he was known 
to be the last man out on Fridays, and the custodian often complained. 
Had Blair really used him, after all? He was not sure. It was a 
prudently worded petition, no doubt, whatever its overtones; he really 
had nothing to worry about—not even campus opinion, now. But as he 
reached the stairs he felt, for the first time in many weeks, a quick tight 
throb of pain across his chest. 


E Pluribus 


(With apologies to Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., and 
“The Numbers Game in the Colleges” —W inter, 1956 Bulletin) 


Michigan State University 


With academic inflation 
Pushing the nation, 
Scholars’ elation 

Was anticipated. 


Rising enrollments, 
Soaring emoluments, 
In eager innocence 
They quickly equated. 


But a prophet of gloom 
Leaves profit no room 
In this student boom, 
Ahead. 


He warns of masses 
Of lads and lasses 

In somnolent classes, 
Led 


By professors and deans 
And other has-beens, 
Using methods and means 
Lancastrian. 


The end is frustration 
With no approbation, 
Under administration 
Pedestrian. 


Gordon J. Aldridge 


Teachers of Lower Freshmen are 
Specialists 


By PHILLIP SHAW 
Brooklyn College 


At the end of each semester, teachers sense the great Undone, their 
miss of the mark of the perfect course. This feeling is, of course, an 
impelling invitation to aim again. But there is another sense of the 
Undone—a despairing heaviness of spirit betokening that one could 
easily have done better. From kindergarten to the university, the one 
particular educational level at which this despairing kind of the Undone 
can most be a threat is the first half of what to numerous students of the 
United States proves to be the unlucky thirteenth grade: the first 
college semester. 

This paper emphasizes the critical role that an instructor of lower 
freshmen can play in the present and subsequent ability of his students 
to become educated. Its theme is that, besides being a specialist in a 
content field, a teacher assigned sections of first-semester students be- 
comes, ipso facto, another kind of specialist. A decade or so ago he 
may not have been a specialist, but a revolution in the field of teaching 
has established his particular instructional level as an area of professional 
specialization. This revolution is the development of the science of 
teaching students to utilize their scholastic potentialities. During the 
past twenty years, this science has been transmuted from a vocation plied 
by a handful of clinicians concentrating upon seriously deficient pupils, 
to a vast field with an accepted body of subject matter available to all 
classroom teachers. So rapidly has this change taken place that class- 
room teachers who do not read the professional journals of Education, 
or who have not attended an educational reading conference, are likely 
to be unaware of the significance of this revolution to them. It is the 
purpose of this paper to bring the essence of this subject to the attention 
of instructors of lower freshmen. 

Completion of high school is not equivalent to readiness for college. 
Compared to college freshmen, high school seniors are expected to grasp 
less in class and to rely less on notes, to do less homework, to under- 
stand less difficult textbooks, to remember less for tests, and in general 
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to think less maturely. Only one or two school days after their last day 
as twelfth graders, thirteenth graders are at once presented with a 
challenging depth and breadth of subject matter that extends them 
more than anything they have studied before. Sharper and more mature 
intellectual skills and attitudes are demanded of them than previously. 
An instructor, aware of this characteristic of incoming freshmen, may 
feel that his lower freshmen should bring themselves to a peak of 
educability without special guidance from him. He it is, if he is 
mistaken, who is vulnerable to the frustrating sense of the Undone 
mentioned above. As for those of his students who go into their upper 
freshman term still unable to be scholastically proficient and to derive 
genuine satisfaction from school studies, they will of necessity have to 
continue to resort to improvised and trial-and-error methods until they 
master the advanced skills—or are failed out of college. 

The following seven-point program of instruction on the develop- 
ment of proficiency and scholarship is suggested to the instructor who, 
as a teacher of lower freshmen, recognizes his responsibility as a 
“specialist.” Each instructor of lower freshmen should (1) help his 
students to increase their ability to read textbooks and reference ma- 
terials in his particular field, (2) lead his students to develop their 
vocabulary in his field, (3) aid his students in developing other skills 
leading to proficiency and scholarship in his field, (4) anticipate the 
special needs of his deficient students, (5) induce his students to utilize 
their pre-course experiences in his field, (6) create in the minds of his 
students a strong impression of design in his courses, and (7) cultivate 
his students’ interest in voluntary reading. 

1. Asa specialist, the instructor of lower freshmen should help his 
students to increase their ability to read textbooks and reference ma- 
terials in his particular field. 

Prolific research on reading instruction, conducted during the past 
two decades, has brought to light how much can be done to close the gap 
between students’ potentiality and their performance in classes. Although 
the impetus for this research has been a concern about aiding the much- 
below-average student outside of the regular classroom, many recent 
writers on the subject deplore our neglect of the somewhat-below-average 
and the average student, whom we can train more successfully and more 
easily within the structure of the regular classroom course. Classroom 
instructors can help such students to increase their ability to understand 
the assigned readings, particularly by teaching them three aids to com- 
prehension: how to utilize the special editorial characteristics of the 
course textbooks; how to attack reading assignments with effective 
techniques; and how to undertake reference readings according to a 
rationale. A word should be said about each of these aids. 
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An untrained student does not view a textbook as a book—a book 
with a theme, a principle of organization, and certain editorial character- 
istics. If these characteristics are pointed out and briefly discussed by 
the instructor, the student should derive from the book a depth of 
understanding he would not otherwise reach. 

Classroom instructors can teach their students to become effective 
readers in their particular content field by conducting occasional class 
sessions of supervised reading of future assignments. Good readers are 
comparatively fast readers, attempting to grasp the main ideas of the 
printed page. Slow readers, on the other hand, tend at once to study the 
page to learn it. By guidance and exercises, they can easily be induced 
to practice the habit of first reading a chapter or section of a chapter 
rapidly for main ideas and then returning to study it more carefully. 
Most students relish exercises in speeded reading ; they note very quickly, 
and often gratefully, that such reading lessons not merely increase their 
efficiency, but also develop their ability to think effectively while reading. 
The classroom teacher can help considerably, not only by instruction, but 
also by example. When a new topic is to be taken up, the first reading 
that he assigns should afford an over-all view of the whole new subject. 
If such an assignment is not feasible, the instructor can provide the 
desired broad view by an informal lecture or by mimeographed readings. 

As for reference readings, an instructor will encourage scholarly 
attitudes by going beyond merely providing a list of books and periodicals. 
When the rationale of “regular” readings plus “outside” readings is 
clear to students before they undertake the latter material, they are likely 
to grasp, as they read in the library, the broad panoramic comprehension 
that is so vital to specific, detailed comprehension. Furthermore, if 
each freshman teacher were to devote only half an hour to making 
impromptu remarks about the particular reference works he uses, and 
when and how he uses them, what a wealth of scholarly experience the 
students would gain! 

2. Asa specialist, the instructor of incoming freshmen should lead 
his students to develop their vocabulary in his field. 

Traditionally, vocabulary development has been the province of the 
English teacher, seeking to build what is commonly called the “general” 
vocabulary of his students. Recently, numerous educators have urged 
that each instructor make an effort to develop his students’ verbal power 
in his particular field. That is, each particular course that a student 
takes should be a source of new words. Each student thus develops 
specific vocabularies, and the impetus leading to his verbal growth is 
his particular cluster of interests—his hobbies and temporary pre- 
occupations, as well as his college courses. From these specific vocabu- 
laries, his “general” vocabulary will emerge. 
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As a specialist, then, the instructor of lower freshmen should in- 
duce his students to become conversant with the particular vocabulary 
needed for accurate communication in his specific field. He would aid 
his students considerably, for example, by providing a list of roots and 
affixes recurring in his field. Furthermore, by referring to his diction- 
ary occasionally in class during lectures and discussions, he can demon- 
strate how to select, from among several definitions of a word, the one 
most appropriate for the particular field under study, and how to integrate 
this specialized definition with the other entries for the word. 

A particular skill that incoming freshmen need to master is that of 
noting, as they read their textbooks, the explicit meanings of specialized 
terms. College freshmen are accustomed to high-school textbooks, which 
not only commonly draw attention to specialized terms by italics, bold 
type, and other text signals, but also usually define each new term. 
Not having such editorial aids in their college textbooks, they tend to 
overlook the explicit usage of specialized words. When the importance 
of doing so is demonstrated to them, when the interlocking concepts of 
the word’s context is revealed to them, when perhaps the particular 
sentence structure of the context—apposition, parallelism, contrast, or 
analogy—is also pointed out, students will develop deeper understanding 
of the subject matter of the special field. 

Another vocabulary skill that freshmen should master is that of 
learning how to remember the words to be added to their vocabularies. 
Oddly, a student will employ sounder techniques of learning new 
words while reading a passage in a foreign language than while reading 
one in his native tongue. He will examine an unfamiliar foreign word 
in context, and he will unconsciously guess at its meaning before he 
locates the needed entry in the dictionary. Then, when he finds the 
word, he will study its meaning in relation to the context, looking back 
and forth from the context and the dictionary entry. When, however, 
he “looks up” an unfamiliar English word, he may do so as mechanically 
as he would refer to a telephone directory for a number. Most in- 
coming freshmen would benefit from being advised how to consult the 
dictionary for words that they want to learn. Furthermore, an instructor 
will set a good example by teaching specialized words in context. The 
teaching device of writing a key word on the blackboard is more effective 
when the teacher writes, not the word alone, but a concise phrase illus- 
trating an explicit usage of the word. 

3. As a specialist, the instructor of lower freshmen should aid his 
students in developing other skills leading to proficiency and scholarship 
in his field. 

A teacher of lower freshmen should especially strive to induce his 
students to develop their general academic resourcefulness. For example, 
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every college student must know how to take good notes. Yet taking 
notes on lectures, class discussions, “regular” readings, “outside” read- 
ings, and research for a term paper is a skill of many techniques that 
very few students master in high school. The art of critical listening as 
an academic skill that needs to be taught has been receiving increasing 
attention from educators. 

Besides helping his students become skilled in taking notes, an 
instructor can considerably strengthen their proficiency in studying 
notes. Many high school graduates have not developed effective tech- 
niques of learning. They are untrained in noting main divisions and 
subdivisions not labelled for them. They learn details without associat- 
ing them with main divisions of the subject matter. They fail to apply 
their common sense to what they study. Many freshmen study in the 
same manner in which ineffective readers read. They tend to learn by 
rote so as to be able to reproduce facts; when they encounter difficulty 
in understanding something that they must learn, they stop trying to 
understand it; instead they learn it. 

Moreover, unless a student also knows the proper techniques of 
taking short-answer tests and essay tests in a particular field, his ex- 
amination results are not necessarily valid measures of his knowledge 
of the subject. An instructor of lower freshmen can do much in little 
time to help his students gain insight into these various skills of learning 
his subject, demonstrating their knowledge effectively, and deriving 
satisfaction from doing both. 

4. Asa specialist, an instructor of lower freshmen should anticipate 
the special needs of his deficient students. 

A classroom teacher cannot be expected to meet the needs of stu- 
dents markedly lacking in academic proficiency, or to aid students 
deficient because of poor motivation or other wrong attitudes toward his 
course. Provision for such students is an administrative problem. 

Nevertheless, instructors of lower freshmen should be impressed by 
the critical role that they may play in the destiny of a seriously deficient 
new student, particularly in identifying potential failures and referring 
them to the campus remedial or counseling services. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that an instructor should have a grade for each of 
his lower freshmen early in the term, that he should personally warn 
failing and near-failing lower freshmen of their deficiency, and that he 
should inform them of appropriate remedial agencies. 

To the skeptic, wondering whether providing remedial and counsel- 
ing services is not going “too far” to help students improve their aca- 
demic proficiency, the following points are raised. The college has 
admitted the student. Does not the act of admission carry with it a 
certain responsibility on the part of the college toward incoming fresh- 
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men who seem to be poor academic risks? In view of the shock and 
stigma of failing and the drastic change thus brought about in the 
student’s plans for his lifework, should not the student unsuited for 
college have the opportunity to become reasonably convinced of his 
unfitness ? 

A single teacher or a whole college department can unwittingly 
create quasi poor readers by adopting unsuitable textbooks. As ex- 
pressed by Theodore L. Harris: “The common practice of using only 
a single core text of a relatively high reading level is indefensible for 
unselected groups.”? It cannot be denied that when college instructors 
select textbooks, they tend to keep their better students in mind, and 
they sometimes could give more consideration to the “readability” of the 
textbooks that they adopt. 

5. Asa specialist, an instructor of lower freshmen should induce 
his students to utilize their pre-course experiences in his field. 

In a lower-freshman course, a student perforce draws upon what he 
can recall from his high school experiences in that subject. These im- 
portant recollections can become so vague that when the student begins 
the college course, his mind comes close to being the Cartesian tabula 
rasa. A teacher can induce his lower freshmen to utilize their pre-course 
experiences by devoting part of the first few meetings of the course to 
reviving their recollections of high school study. He can ask questions 
to promote informal discussion of these experiences. Short autobio- 
graphical papers or mimeographed questionnaires can also be employed 
to identify pre-course experiences. 

6. As a specialist, an instructor of lower freshmen should create 
in the minds of his students a strong tmpression of design im his course. 

Incoming freshmen oiten have undifferentiated and diffuse educa- 
tional and vocational aims. Their motivation to study can be impaired 
by this vagueness about their future. Against this background of un- 
certain aims, each teacher of lower freshmen should contribute a fore- 
ground of clearly defined course goals and organization, declaring at 
the outset the aims of his course. While giving the first few reading 
assignments, he should state the purpose of each, drawing attention to 
what in particular the students should look for. At this point, dictated 
or mimeographed questions will help the students considerably. When 
reference readings are first assigned, the instructor should make a special 
point of preparing the students to integrate these readings with their 
regular assignments. Students motivated to understand readings before 
they are read will have a morally healthier sense of course aims and pur- 


*“Making Reading an Effective Instrument of Learning in the Content Fields,” 


Reading in the High School and College, Forty-Seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 1948. 
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poses than students motivated to review assigned readings because of the 
threat of being tested or called upon to recite in class. 

A student’s impression that a course has design is enhanced con- 
siderably by a mimeographed syllabus of assignments. This should 
reveal the organization of the course. The “unit” system of readings, 
according to which course assignments are divided into distinct periods 
or topics, gives students a sense of orderly planning. 

7. Asa specialist, an instructor of lower freshmen should cultivate 
his students’ interest in voluntary reading. 

According to their needs, students should be induced to engage 
either in “foundational” voluntary reading, by which below-average 
students try to repair gaps in their background knowledge of a subject, 
or in “supplementary” voluntary reading, by which average and above- 
average students seek to broaden their understanding of a subject. 

Usually a student deficient in a particular college course has been 
weak in his high school courses in that subject. In resignation, he catches 
at straws, especially “cram” books and simplified texts. He acquires a 
review book or outline guide that he has chanced upon in a book store or 
casually learned about from another student. The teacher who closes 
his eyes to this sort of undirected voluntary reading must be unaware 
of the present popularity of review books and outline guides among high 
school and college students. Rather than ignore them, he would do well 
to familiarize himself with those in his particular subject. A period of 
browsing among these books in the college book store should give him 
ammunition to oppose whatever he considers undesirable use of these 
study books. At the same time, if he is not categorically opposed to 
them, he can make recommendations about foundational readings to 
his deficient students. 

As for the above-average students, an instructor of lower freshmen 
should conduct a vigorous campaign for voluntary supplementary read- 
ing. It is true that college students often complain that they have no 
time for “extra” reading. Invariably, these assertions are from students 
whose demands for relaxation, especially feather-weight reading and 
talk, have not matured since their high school days. In other words, 
worthwhile voluntary reading is not an “extra,” but a substitute for 
a form of relaxation alien to the vigorous mind. The creed of an 
effective study-type personal reading program may be expressed as 
follows: The more you read, the more you learn; the more you learn, 
the more you understand what you read; the more you understand what 


you read, the more you like to read; the more you like to read, the more 
you read. 


* Quoted from the title page of the present writer’s book, Effective Reading 
and Learning, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1955, p. xi. 
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In recommending voluntary reading, the instructor should remember 
that each reader can enjoy reading at various levels. His suggestions 
should represent a democracy of reading interests, ranging from the so- 
called “popular” treatments of his particular subject to scholarly publi- 
cations. Certainly a history teacher widens the reading horizon of his 
students when he assigns selected historical novels, plays, and biog- 
raphies as basic readings. 

While a teacher carries out his campaign for wide supplementary 
reading, he should establish for his students criteria of selection or 
rejection of reading matter in his field, taking the opportunity to explain 
to his class informally why he has recommended certain books and 
magazines, and not others. When one realizes the staggering number 
and variety, on the one hand, of magazines on the shelves of a large 
stationery store and, on the other hand, of professional books in a college 
library, the need for developing sound criteria for the acceptance or 
rejection of reading matter is strikingly evident. The instructor of lower 
freshmen would do well to prepare his students to approach voluntary 
reading thoughtfully and discriminately. 

An instructor is a “specialist,” as defined in this paper, as a teacher 
of lower freshmen. While teaching courses to students who have had 
at least a semester’s experience at college, he is no longer this kind of 
specialist. After their first semester on the campus, students should be 
expected and encouraged to develop self-determination. In a nutshell, 
the lower freshman semester should be a period when students are 
“directed to become self-directed.” 


Study of Graduate Fellowships and Assistantships 


The March, 1957 issue of Higher Education, a monthly publi- 
cation of the U. S. Office of Education, carries an informative study 
entitled “Graduate Fellowships and Assistantships in State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Institutions,” by W. Hugh Stickler, Director 
of the Office of Educational Research and Service, Florida State 
University. Tables supply statistical data on mean stipends, tuition 
and fee payments, total number of graduate students in relation to 
total number of graduate appointments, and funds for graduate fel- 
lowships and assistantships in reporting institutions for the academic 
year 1955-56. 


You Too Can Become Literate 


By HANS P. GUTH 


San Jose State College 


In the wake of the recent increase in the quantity of big talk and 
small talk about education, our task at the Institute for the Testing of 
Recipes for Literacy is approaching big-time proportions. Inspired by 
the efforts of amateur-educational-theorists, amateur-inspectors-of-the- 
public-schools, and 
publishing companies seem to have engaged in a wholesale attack on the 
problem of a literate standard of expression. Both the do-it-yourself 
public and the college teacher of composition suffer from an embarrass- 
ment of riches when looking for books designed to guide them in their 
quest for “current,” “good,” “better,” and “effective” English. 

However, as we sample the current harvest of pocketbook writer’s 
guides, college textbooks in remedial English, “grammarless” grammars, 
anti-grammarian grammars, and shortcuts to literacy, we are inclined to 
sympathize with the plight, not so much of the public, but of the authors. 
Above all, we are impressed with their grim determination to make their 
subject readable, teachable, and salable. 

As motivational research makes its imprint on the teaching of 
grammar, the aspiring author grants priority to the task of discovering 
chinks in the psychological armor of prospective readers. Faced with 
the competition of textbooks on baby care for prospective mothers and 
golf for prospective fathers, he is no longer content with simple euphem- 
istic disguises, such as practice for drill or conventions for rules. In- 
stead, he tries to make both his subject-matter and his method conform 
to the interests and preferences of his public. Alas, even when diluted 
and even when sweetened by liberal helpings of sugar and cream, gram- 
mar has a way of betraying its true nature as a discipline requiring in- 
tellectual effort and concentration. Nevertheless, considerable progress 
has been made towards making it more pleasing to popular taste and 
anchoring it more firmly to universally recognized motives. 


II 


To judge from our survey of books of the “English-Simplified” 
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and “Grammar-Made-Easy” variety, this psychological-motivational 
orientation tends to take several representative forms. For the con- 
venience of textbook-selection committees, textbook-rejection committees, 
carping-critics-at-large, and interested illiterates, the Institute proposes 
the following scientific system of classification. 


I. The Non-Technical, or “Don'’t-call-it-by-its-right-name-or-it'll-bite- 
you,”’ Approach 

Like other people who make a living at the expense of the public, 
authors and publishers have learned to respect the common man’s 
healthy distrust for book learning and formal education. What, then, is 
more natural than to start a book on effective English by discarding the 
uncouth, outlandish nomenclature which keeps the common man from 
getting acquainted with the first principles of his own language? Why 
burden young minds with distinctions between gerund and participle, 
or between limiting adjectives and relative pronouns, when even English 
teachers are not quite sure of them until circumstances beyond their 
control force them to teach freshman English? After all, thousands of 
people learn to drive a car without knowing the difference between a 
camshaft and a piston. 

Personally, we had been so impressed by the argument that you don’t 
teach a person to drive a car by making him memorize a lot of Greek and 
Latin terminology that we had considered our actual test of this par- 
ticular approach a mere formality. Nevertheless, the very existence of 
the Testing Institute depends, of course, on the assumption that a self- 
respecting modern educator should be able to back up his preconceived 
notions by carefully controlled experiment. We therefore conscientiously 
acquainted one of our testers with the principle that a teacher should 
talk to his students in a language which they could understand. After 
some initial difficulties, he acquired considerable proficiency in the art 
of circumlocution. When he started to refer to his garage as “where I 
park my Volkswagen” and to the ignition as “the gismo that starts the 
gadget that drives the thing I come to work in,” we felt that he was ready 
to conduct a road test. 

From the local supply of exceptional children, we selected a student 
who had reached the age of eighteen without learning to drive, put him 
behind the wheel of one of our test cars, and provided both the student 
and the tester with a manual using the fast and easy method of relying on 
everyday words rather than a cumbersome terminological apparatus. 
When, during one of the first lessons, the car stalled on tracks owned by 
the Grand Transcontinental Railroad Company, our tester dutifully got 
ready to say: “And now, step on the little what’s-its-name which is 
described in Chapter I, section III, paragraph 4 of Everybody's Non- 
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Technical Short Cut to Effective Driving and which you can test by the 
‘Test-It!’ method—remember? If you step on it and the car moves, 
you've got it; if you step on it and it doesn’t, you haven't.” 

At this moment, he perceived the Transcontinental Twilight Special, 
“the song of her whistle screaming at curves,” as Stephen Spender so 
admirably puts it in a well-remembered poem. Yielding to impulses 
altogether unscientific (he never went beyond a master’s degree in Test- 
ing Procedures), our tester shouted: “Step on the accelerator, for 
Pete’s sake!” This is what happens when people do not have the 
courage of their superiors’ convictions. We feel that at least he should 
have been non-technical enough to say “gas pedal.” He, however, is 
one of that race of fortunately almost extinct testers who feel that a 
student who picks up words like “carburetor” and “differential” before 
he gets out of the fifth grade should not have too much trouble with 
“accelerator” either. 


Il. The Organic, or “If-you'll-only-let-the-child-alone-it'll-grow-like- 
Topsy,” Approach 

This second major approach takes into account a feeling that is 
widespread among the victims of higher and not-quite-so-high education. 
This is the conviction that there are kinds of instruction that a person is 
better off without and that experience tends to be a better teacher than 
Ole Miss Paddlebottom. Why devote page after page to abstract 
grammatical theory and to laborious criticism of unsatisfactory work, 
when the most natural method would be to give the student a lot of 
experience actually writing? After all, you don’t teach a person to drive 
a car by making him attend lectures three times a week! Instead, you put 
him behind the wheel of a car and make him learn how to drive by actually 
making him drive. 

Our own testing of this approach unfortunately involved an expendi- 
ture of lives and property that stood in no justifiable relation to the 
value of the conclusions actually arrived at. By now we should have 
known better than to expect anything worth while from the insidious 
analogy between mastering the King’s English and driving an automobile. 
However, our chief testing consultant had for some time been fond of 
the principle of learning by doing, and he jumped at the chance of doing 
something that would make his faith in it less paradoxically theoretical. 
He got things off to a not very propitious start by reciting the heart- 
warming, if not very specific, introductory pep talk from The Practice 
of Driving and putting his student to work, without any further pre- 
liminary ado, starting the motor and trying out the various pedals. 

As the car smashed into and through the garage which the consultant 
had just skillfully backed it out of, he was thrown through the panoramic- 
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vision windshield and against the crumbling rear wall of the garage. 
Flowers should be sent in care of the Testing Institute. In the interest 
of manpower conservation, we equipped the car of our next student with 
automatic recording devices. When they were recovered, however, they 
were in such condition that the data gathered were too fragmentary to 
permit of conclusive interpretation. 


Ill. The Facetious, or “I-have-some-sample-sentences-here-that'll-really- 
make-you-howl,’”’ Approach 

This approach seems to represent a modern version of the age-old 
effort of authors to make their readers laugh with them rather than at 
them. It seems to be the most successful one in giving a new direction 
to the study of English grammar and in providing a strong intrinsic 
motive for both author and reader. College instructors experimenting 
with the facetious type of text feel that emphasis on dangling modifiers 
and Freudian slips enables the students to share in the helpless laughter 
ordinarily enjoyed only by the English teacher reading the weekly crop 
of student themes. They report that their students are getting to be 
wizards at writing sentences like “Being overripe, she did not buy any 
peaches,” or “Being a dangling modifier, the instructor rewrote the first 
part of the sentence.” 

Inspired by the success of one of the texts used, one campus daily 
has started a “boner-of-the-week” contest. The perpetrator of the most 
hilarious error of the week is awarded free extra copies of the textbook 
to distribute to friends, after-dinner speakers, and relatives. At the same 
college, a poll conducted by the Student Happiness Committee revealed 
that the book would have had a good chance of being voted “The most 
rewarding textbook of the year” if it hadn‘t been for the interspersed 
grammatical explanations, which, it was generally felt, spoiled the fun. 
As it was, it lost out by a narrow margin to Home Economics for Base- 
ball Players, or, How to Make It Sound Like Education. 

In the field of educational television, the facetious approach has 
caused some minor difficulties, as is only to be expected with an experi- 
mental medium. One of the instructors on the “You-too-can-master-the- 
English-language” program reports that his facial muscles balk when, 
after reading the one about the cigar-merchant and the wooden Indian, he 
tries to say, “Ha, ha! Now, what’s the antecedent of ‘which’ in the sec- 
ond sentence of the first paragraph, ha, ha, ha?” An instructor teaching 
adult education courses reports that he feels like the man who reads the 
commercials on the Groucho Marx show—after the author of the text- 
book has successfully demonstrated what a jolly fellow he is, the blame 
for sounding the sour note of grammatical analysis falls squarely on the 
shoulders of the classroom teacher. However, the difficulties of shifting 
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the onus (or passing the buck) will be more appropriately discussed 
under the next heading. 


IV. The Apologetic, or “I-know-how-you-feel-but-it-certainly-isn’t-my- 
fault,” Approach 

This approach seems to proceed from another time-tested bit of wis- 
dom. When the audience starts throwing rotten eggs, it is a great deal 
more pleasant to be on the side of those who throw than of those who get 
thrown at. Thus, our testers report that confirming the man-in-the- 
street’s estimate of the unreasonable pedantry of the conventional English 
teacher did wonders for student-teacher rapport. Little treatises on the 
absurdity of certain conventions of grammar and usage had a healthy 
effect on illiterate morale because they confirmed the illiterate’s suspicion 
that he had been right all along. 

Minor complications resulted when a student named Johnny asked 
what was wrong with the comma in the sentence “I et my sandwhich, 
and drunk my coffy.” Quoting liberally from the text being tested, we 
were just beginning to explain how much we appreciated that it was not 
really very important for adult people like us and Johnny to spend their 
valuable time on such trivia, but that we were all in the same boat to- 
gether, etc., etc., etc. Johnny, who had expected the straight dope on 
what was wrong with the comma, assumed that sullen look which it has 
been the whole aim of motivational research in education to overcome. 
What’s more, he missed the point of our explanation, which we had skill- 
fully sandwiched in between a clever dig at high-school teachers and a 
subtle jab at the grammarian who invented the English system of punc- 
tuation. Johnny’s father promptly wrote a letter to his congressman 
complaining that English teachers would mark his son’s commas incor- 
rect but refuse to tell him what was wrong with them. A noted psychia- 
trist published an article on “Neurosis and Theme Correction.” We 
had all the trouble in the world trying to keep another noted authority 
from writing a book entitled Why Johnny Can't Punctuate. 


V. An Approach That Really Has No Place in This Scientific System of 
Classification 


We finally come to a certain nondescript kind of approach which has 
been gathering momentum among the members of our own staff, and 
which is likely to find more adherents as disillusionment with the various 
“coating-the-pill” and “passing-the-buck” approaches spreads. In pri- 
vate, its proponents admit that it involves a return to the old-fashioned 
“stick-and-carrot” approach, though they suggest the term “no-nonsense” 
approach for public-relations and publisher-relations purposes. They 
intend to dispose of the whole complicated dialectic of the reader-author- 
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workbook relationship in a preface consisting of one short paragraph. 
This paragraph, which, we are afraid, reveals that some of the authors 
never took a course in educational psychology, reads something like this : 


Greetings ! 

This is a survey of the kind of English considered standard by the 
people who count in the society in which you live. Everything we have 
to say you have been exposed to before. Evidently you were too busy 
fooling around or too young to realize how annoying trivial little things 
like grammar can get if you only neglect them long enough. If you fol- 
low our instructions, we can be of great help to you on your way to 
prestige, good jobs, stimulating friendships, and satisfying hobbies. If 
you don’t, things can get mighty tough for you. Let’s get started! 


The rest of the book would apparently be devoted to exposition, 
illustration, and practice. 


College Life Insurance Plans 


The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association has recently 
issued two attractive booklets on college life insurance plans. They 
are entitled Collective Life Insurance and Wholesale Life Insurance. 
The booklets are handy references on life insurance philosophy and 
planning for educational institutions, and they will serve as guides 
in the step by step development of a life insurance program. They 
are designed to be of use in the installation of a new or supplementary 
life insurance plan or in the revision of an existing TIAA plan. 
Copies of the booklets are available on request: 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, New York. 


The Forty-Third Annual Meeting 


New York City—April 26-27, 1957 


Pending publication, in the Autumn issue of the Bulletin, of a fuller 
account of the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Association, held in 
New York City on April 26 and 27, 1957, this summary will serve to 
inform the Association’s members of the principal actions taken. 

The program of the Meeting and the resolutions adopted are printed 
in appendices, below. After extensive discussion, the Meeting adopted 
the revised Constitution, replacing the former Constitution and By-Laws ; 
the revised Constitution is printed elsewhere in this issue (see pp. 367- 
372). The new text is that proposed by Committee O and approved by 
the Council (Spring, 1957 Bulletin, pp. 85-90), with minor modifications 
introduced at the Annual Meeting. Certain proposals for additional 
changes, upon which the Meeting chose not to act, were referred to Com- 
mittee O for consideration and report at the Forty-fourth Annual Meet- 
ing. 

The Annual Meeting adopted the following recommendations of 
Committee A with respect to the Association’s list of censured admin- 
istrations : 


University of Kansas City 


The conditions relating to academic tenure which gave rise to the 
Association’s censure of the Administration of the University of Kansas 
City in 1941 have been fully corrected, after improvement over a period 
of years, by the adoption in May, 1956, of a highly developed set of 
Articles for the Government of the University. Committee A therefore 
recommends that the existing censure be removed. 

The Committee would have recommended removal of the censure in 
1956, had it not been for the pendency of an investigation into the dis- 
missal, in 1953, of a faculty member with tenure, which has just been 
made the subject of a published report. The present removal of the 
censure is without prejudice to the turther consideration of that report. 
Yet whatever the ultimate decision as to whether that dismissal was 
censurable at the time, the improvement since then in the conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure at the University has been so marked that 
we feel that the censure should now be lifted. 


University of Oklahoma 


The Committee commends the actions of the Board of Regents of 
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the University of Oklahoma in revising, on January 17, 1957, its previous 
conclusion that the faculty member dismissed in 1952, whose dismissal 
gave rise to the existing censure of the Oklahoma Administration, had 
been guilty of moral turpitude, and in ascertaining, from the Attorney 
General of the State, whether severance pay in accordance with the appli- 
cable principles of academic tenure could be accorded. 

Notwithstanding the resulting opinion that, for technical reasons not 
involving moral turpitude on the part of the faculty member, severance 
pay could not be accorded, the Committee is not convinced that lawful 
means might not be found to make such a payment; but the obstacle to 
doing so lies outside of the University. The desire of all elements in the 
University to conform to the principles of academic freedom and tenure 
in the future has been made evident, and improved University regulations 
on the subject, including careful provisions for due academic procedure 
in dismissal cases, have been adopted. The Committee records its view 
that fuller amends should be made to the dismissed faculty member. 
Notwithstanding this fact, it recommends that, in recognition of the 
actions that have been taken and the assurance they convey that satisfac- 
tory conditions of freedom and tenure will continue to prevail in the 
University, the present censure of the University of Oklahoma Admin- 
istration be removed. 


Saint Louis University 


Since the Forty-second Annual Meeting voted to censure the Ad- 
ministration of Saint Louis University, the faculty member whose dis- 
missal gave rise to the censure has brought suit on account of the dismissal 
and has agreed to a financial settlement. The University Administration 
has given assurance that the circumstance which linked the academic 
tenure of the faculty member to his tenure as a department head, giving 
rise to the dismissal, will not be allowed to occur again. The Committee 
believes that satisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure will 
prevail under the present Administration of the University. The Uni- 
versity’s regulations on the subject, which are not inferior to many others, 
are undergoing improvement at the present time. Under the circum- 
stances, the Committee recommends that the censure be removed. 


Winthrop College 


In view of substantial improvement in the conditions of academic 
freedom and tenure at Winthrop College, as verified by a visit by a mem- 
ber of the Association’s staff, it is recommended that Winthrop College 
be removed from the list of censured administrations. 


Catawba College 


The Committee recommends that, on the basis of the report pub- 
lished in the Spring-April, 1957 issue of the Bulletin, the Administration 
of Catawba College be censured. 


University of Nevada 


The Committee recommends that the Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada be censured on account of the dismissal which is the sub- 
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ject of a report in the Autumn, 1956 issue of the Association’s Bulletin. 
The Committee has taken note of developments in the University during 
recent months, affecting academic freedom and tenure; but these have 
taken place under circumstances which preclude an estimate at the 
present time of their significance. 


Temple University 


The Committee has been informed that additional progress has oc- 
curred at Temple University, during the past year, toward overcoming 
the circumstances which gave rise to the censure action of a year ago. 
All elements in the University are understood to be in accord on the 
principles involved; but a statement of policy on the exercise of consti- 
tutional privileges by faculty members has not yet been officially adopted. 
The Committee records its encouragement over the progress that has been 
made. Pending the receipt of information as to the further consideration 
of this matter and of possible amendment to the action of dismissal which 
produced the censure, the Committee withholds a recommendation of 
action by the Annual Meeting at this time. 


All of these recommendations had previously received the approval 
of the Council, on April 25; but the recommendation with regard to the 
Administration of the University of Kansas City, which had been ap- 
proved by the Council, was referred to Committee A by the Annual 
Meeting, and was modified by that Committee for resubmission to the 
Meeting without a referral to the Council. 


Appendix I: Program 
Friday, April 26, 1957, Hotel New Yorker 


9:00 A.M.—4:00 P.M.—Registration, Main Lobby. 
10:00 A.M.—12 :30 P.M.—First Session, Terrace Room. 
Address of Welcome, Dr. George N. Shuster, President of Hunter 
College of the City of New York. 
Address, The President's Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School. 
Devereux C. Josephs—Chairman of the President's Committee 
and Chairman of the Board, New York Life Insurance Company. 
Reports of the General Secretary and Council. 
Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, Bentley 
Glass, The Johns Hopkins University, Chairman. 
2:00- 5:00 P.M.—Seconp Session, Terrace Room. 
Report of Committee O on Organization and Policy, Warren Taylor, 
Oberlin College, Chairman, and consideration of proposed constitu- 
tional changes. 
8 :00-10 :00 P.M.—MEetINGS ON PROFESSIONAL Topics: 
Professional Ethics—discussion of the Association's role, led by Charles 
Frankel, Columbia University, Chairman of Committee B on 
Professional Standards and Ethics. Boston Room. 
Recruitment and Preparation of College and University Teachers— 
presentation of the enlarged National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
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Program by Richard Boys, University of Michigan, National Di- 
rector of the Program; discussion of faculty role in recruitment led 
by Reginald F. Arragon, Reed College, Chairman of Committee C 
on College and University Teaching, Research, and Publication. 
Empire Suite. 

Faculty Participation in College and University Budget Making— 
panel discussion led by Paul W. Ward, Syracuse University, Chair- 
man of Committee T on Faculty-Administration Relations; partici- 
pants from seven institutions. Hartford Room. 

Economic Status of the Profession—presentation of the National 
Advertising Campaign for Higher Education by Dr. Wilson M. 
Compton, President, and Albert Meisel, Assistant Campaign Man- 
ager, Council for Financial Aid to Education; discussion of the 
Association’s role in relation to faculty salaries, led by William A. 
Neiswanger, University of Illinois, Chairman of Committee Z on 
the Economic Status of the Profession. Mosaic Room. 


Saturday, April 27, 1957 


9 :00-11 :00 A.M. 
1:30— 2:30 P.M. 
8 :00- 9:15 A.M.—Breakfast Conference of officers of regional groups. Hartford 
Room. 
9 :30 A.M.—12 :30 P.M.—Tuirp Session, Terrace Room. 
Consideration of proposed constitutional changes (continued). 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions, Robert K. Carr, Dartmouth 
College, Chairman. 
2:00- 5:00 P.M.—Fourtu Session, Terrace Room. 
Consideration of proposed constitutional changes (continued). 
New business. 
Report on the annual election. 


—Registration 


Appendix II: Resolutions 


Higher Education and Racial Desegregation 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors endorses the principles set forth by the United 
States Supreme Court in decisions providing for the elimination of racial 
segregation in publicly-supported institutions of higher education. In 
addition, the Meeting expresses its belief that these principles should be 
adhered to by privately-supported institutions of higher education. 

The right to teach and the right to learn are vital and inseparable 
aspects of academic freedom. Consequently, free access to every kind of 
educational opportunity, measured only by the aptitude and achievement 
of the individual teacher or student, must be safeguarded to all Ameri- 
cans, of whatever race. Any interference with such access imperils the 
right of the teacher to teach, as well as the right of the student to learn. 

The Annual Meeting also calls attention to the right of every teacher, 
both as teacher and as citizen, to be active as an individual and as a 
member of organizations in exerting his influence with respect to prob- 
lems of providing, at all levels, equal educational opportunity without 
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racial segregation. We specifically condemn any legislation or admin- 
istrative action which would deny to teachers or students the right to 
membership in any organization seeking the elimination of racial segre- 
gation in education, or which would deny or inhibit the right of teachers 
and students, in all lawful ways, to advocate or promote these principles. 

The Annual Meeting further notes with alarm the loss, and 
threatened further loss, of teachers and students by institutions of higher 
learning subject to repressive laws and social forces in sections of the 
country where the principles enunciated by the United States Supreme 
Court with respect to racial desegregation are being resisted. Such re- 
pression, if continued, can only have the effect of undermining the freedom 
and integrity of these institutions and of education generally. 

At the same time, the Annual Meeting wishes to note its satisfaction 
with the undoubted progress our nation has made in recent years toward 
implementation of the principles here under examination. It wishes also 
to commend those institutions, both public and private, and in all parts 
of the country, which have made real and substantial efforts to bring their 
policies and practices into conformity with the fundamental principles 
supported in this resolution. 


Speakers on College and University Campuses 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors asserts the right of college and university students 
to listen to anyone whom they wish to hear, and affirms its own belief that 
it is educationally desirable that students be confronted with diverse 
opinions of all kinds. The Annual Meeting therefore holds that any 
person who is presented by a recognized student or faculty organization 
should be allowed to speak on a college or university campus. 


Oppression of Scholarship and:Scholars Abroad 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors, mindiul of the Association’s primary function of 
upholding the interests of scholarship and of scholars in the United States, 
notes that these are times when neither the Association nor its members 
can be indifferent to what happens to scholarship and scholars in other 
lands. When scholars are grossly abused by a repressive government, as 
has been happening in Hungary, or are made victims of rampant racism, 
as has been happening in South Africa, we are necessarily deeply con- 
cerned. In the name of the Association, we extend sincere sympathy to 
our colleagues thus made to suffer. This we do on humanitarian impulse, 
but also in full awareness that the scholars of the world do indeed con- 
stitute a community, and that casualties, wherever inflicted, and a set-back 
to scholarly endeavor on any front, damage the entire scholarly com- 
munity, of which we are a part. 


Problems of Mounting College Enrollments 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors once more calls attention to the serious problems 
now arising from rapidly mounting enrollments in the nation’s colleges 
and universities. It commends the many teachers and administrators who 
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are making intelligent preparations to meet these problems. But we are 
concerned lest the problems outrun the efforts to meet them. Accordingly, 
we urge teachers, administrators, and citizens to give increased attention 
to the mounting enrollments, which all signs indicate will shortly reach 
crisis proportions. 

In particular, this Annual Meeting urges administrators and teachers 
to join together in cooperative studies of the problems presented. In 
planning educational programs, recruiting new members into the teaching 
profession, and making wise and effective use of available facilities, every 
effort should be made to meet the demands imposed by increasing enroll- 
ments without sacrificing professional standards of teaching and research. 


Academic Salaries 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors urges that a clear priority be given, in the use of 
increased resources as these are made available for higher education, to 
sharp improvement in faculty salaries to levels where they not only have 
a purchasing power equal to that of 1939, but represent gains in real in- 
come comparable to those already enjoyed by the members of other pro- 
fessions. The Meeting also urges that each college and university adopt 
and regularly publish a salary schedule for the various ranks of its faculty, 
to the end that actual salary conditions may be known and appraised by 
the public and by all parties in interest. 

The Annual Meeting notes with gratification that recognition of the 
primary importance of adequate academic salaries in maintaining Ameri- 
can higher education on a sound basis is spreading ; and it expresses the 
appreciation of faculty members for the current advertising campaign for 
higher education, which the Advertising Council is executing in behalf of 
the Council for Financial Aid to Education, as a means of acquainting 
the general public with the needs of American colleges and universities 
and with their nature as centers of indispensable instruction and research. 

The Meeting further resolves that the Association be requested to 
establish as immediate objectives the discovery of tactical ways and means 
of securing proper salary levels throughout the country and the imple- 
mentation of these ways and means at national and local levels of the 
Association, and that the Council report to the Forty-fourth Annual 
Meeting on the progress achieved in this program. 


Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors expresses its gratification over the foresight and 
imagination of the Ford Foundation in providing the means to expand 
the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program as a method of marshalling 
the effort of the academic profession in recruiting teachers and scholars 
of superior ability to meet the enlarged future needs of higher education. 
The Meeting pledges the efforts of its members and colleagues whom they 
may influence to participate fully in recruiting and counseling their col- 
leagues of the future. 


President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School 
The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
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University Professors calls attention to the importance of the work of the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School in stimulat- 
ing a nationwide effort to provide post-high-school education adequate to 
present and future individual and social needs. The Meeting urges that 
the present session of the 85th Congress appropriate the funds required 
for the completion of the Committee’s work. 


Participation in National Educational Councils 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors notes with alarm the fact that academic staffs have 
little or no representation on the various national councils, commissions, 
and conferences which are now planning the higher education of the 
future. The Annual Meeting hereby asserts the vital interest of the aca- 
demic profession in this area and the need for giving professors a reason- 
able representation in current national discussions. 


In Appreciation of Provisions for the Annual Meeting 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors expresses its sincere thanks and appreciation to 
the members of the Committee on Local Arrangements for this 1957 
meeting ; to the staff of the Hotel New Yorker; and to the many other 
persons who labored long and hard to make provision for the facilities 
and accommodations that have enabled this meeting to transact its 
business so satisfactorily and effectively. 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adapta- 
tions for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association for Higher 
Education of the National Education Association, the Eastern and Western 
Divisions of the American Philosophical Association, and the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifi- 
cally upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the 
administrative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure 
does not affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, 
nor does it affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in ques- 
tion, nor do members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an 
institution whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at 
large, and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or 
removed from this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations, together with the date of censuring, are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations. 


West Chester State Teachers College (Pennsylvania) December, 1939 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of California April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 64-66) 

The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, p. 75) 

North Dakota Agricultural College April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 130-160) 

The Ohio State University April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 81-83) 

Rutgers University April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 77-78) 

Temple University April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 79-80) 

Catawba College April, 1957 
(Spring—April, 1957, Bulletin, pp. 196-224) 

University of Nevada April, 1957 


(Autumn, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 530-562) 


Constitution 


Article I—Purpose 


The name of this Association shall be the American Association of 
University Professors. Its purpose shall be to facilitate a more effective 
cooperation among teachers and research scholars in universities and 
colleges, and in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion 
of the interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 
crease the usefulness and advance the standards, ideals, and welfare of the 
profession. 


Article II—Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of members : 

a. Active Members. Any person who holds a position of teach- 
ing or research in a university or college in the United States or Canada, 
or in the discretion of the Council in an American-controlled institution 
situated abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may be 
nominated for Active membership in the Association. 

b. Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the past five 
years has been, a graduate student may be nominated for Junior mem- 
bership. Junior members shall be transferred to Active membership as 
soon as they become eligible. 

c. Associate Members. Any member who ceases to be eligible 
for Active or Junior membership because his work has become primarily 
administrative shall be transferred to Associate membership. 

d. Emeritus Members. Any Active member retiring for age from 
a position in teaching or research may be transferred at his request to 
Emeritus membership. 

2. The admission of members shall require three steps: 

a. Nomination. Nominations for Active and Junior membership 
shall be made to the General Secretary of the Association by an Active 
member of the Association. 

b. Publication and transmission. It shall be the duty of the 
General Secretary to publish every nomination to the membership 
promptly, and to transmit it to a Committee on Membership established 
by the Council. 

c. Election. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the Committee on Membership shall become 
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members of the Association. No nomination shall be voted on until 
thirty days after its publication. 

3. A member may resign by notifying the General Secretary, and 
may be expelled for cause by a two-thirds vote of the Council after 
opportunity for a hearing. Membership shall be forfeited by nonpayment 
of dues under conditions to be established by the Council. 


Article 1I—Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First Vice- 
President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, and a Treas- 
urer. 

2. The term of office of the President and the Vice-Presidents shall 
be two years, and shall expire at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting following the election of their successors, or if a meeting of the 
Council is held after and in connection with the Annual Meeting, at the 
close of the last session of the Council, or thereafter on the election of 
successors. 

3. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall have the duties 
usually associated with these offices. The President shall preside at 
meetings of the Association and the Council. He shall appoint all com- 
mittees of the Association and shall be ex officio a member of all except 
the Nominating Committee. 

4. The General Secretary shall carry on the work of the Association. 
under the general direction of the President, preparing the business for 
meetings and keeping the records thereof. He shall conduct correspond- 
ence with all constituents of the Association. He shall collect the mem- 
bership dues and any other sums due the Association and transfer them 
to the Treasurer. He shall have charge of the office of the Association 
and be responsible for its efficient and economical management. He may 
with the approval of the President delegate any of these duties to other 
members of a professional staff appointed by the Council. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and deposit them in the 
name of the Association. With the authorization of the Council, he shall 
invest any funds not needed for current disbursements. He shall pay all 
bills approved by the General Secretary. He shall make a report to the 
Association at the Annual Meeting and such other reports as the Council 
may direct. He may with the approval of the Council authorize an 
Assistant Treasurer to act for him. The financial records of the Associa- 
tion shall be audited annually by an external agency, and the report of 
the audit shall be published. 
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Article 1V—The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, the General Secretary, and 
the Treasurer, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, 
with thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Association. 
Ten members of the Council shall be elected each year in the manner 
provided in this Constitution, to serve for three-year terms, according to 
the provision governing the terms of the officers. 


2. The Council shall carry out the purposes of the Association and, 
subject to the authority of a meeting as defined in this Constitution, act 
for the Association. The Council shall (a) determine, for each class of 
members, the annual dues and regulations governing their payment; (b) 
manage the property and financial affairs of the Association, with power 
to accept gifts to the Association; (c) construe the provisions of this 
Constitution; (d) provide for the publications of the Association; (e) 
appoint and determine the salaries of the General Secretary, members of 
a professional staff, and Treasurer; ({) determine the time, place, and 
program of the Annual Meeting and convene special meetings of the 
Association at its discretion; (g) publish a record of its meetings to the 
membership; and (h) authorize the establishment of committees of the 
Association. 


3. As a representative of both the Association and his district, each 
member of the Council shall promote the exchange of ideas between the 
Council and the membership. He may receive and transmit to the 
Council the proposals of members, chapters, and state and regional con- 
ferences within his district. 

4. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association and at least at one other time each 
year, upon not less than two weeks’ notice to the Council. Ten members 
elected from districts shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also 
transact business by letter ballot. A special meeting of the Council shall 
be called by the President on the written request of at least eight mem- 
hers of the Council. 

5. The President may, with the advice and consent of the Council, 
appoint an Executive Committee of not fewer than six Council members, 
including the President and the First Vice-President ex-officio. The 
Council may, between meetings, delegate to the Executive Committee 
such of its powers as it may find necessary. Meetings of the Committee 
may be called by the President. 


Article V—Election of Officers and Council 


1. Only Active members are eligible for election as officers or 
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members of the Council. Nominations for the offices to be filled and for 
membership on the Council shall be made by a Nominating Committee 
of five or more members, not officers or other members of the Council, 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Council. 
Before submitting to the Council for approval his appointments to the 
Nominating Committee, the President shall invite suggestions in writing 
from the members of the Council as to the membership of the Committee. 
The Committee shall be chosen each year in time to seek and receive 
suggestions from the members of the Association with regard to persons 
to be nominated, and to meet and submit its report to the General Secre- 
tary, for publication to the members not later than October 1. 

2. One member of the Council shall be elected each year from each 
of ten geographical districts formed with regard to the distribution of the 
Association’s membership and to geographical contiguity. In preparation 
for an election, the Nominating Committee shall nominate two Active 
members of the Association from each district for the position on the 
Council to be filled from the district. 

3. Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by 
petitions signed by at least fifty Active members of the Association resi- 
dent within the district from which the Council member is to be chosen, 
provided that in determining the required number of signatures not more 
than ten shall be members at a single institution. Nominations for the 
Presidency and the Vice-Presidencies may also be made by petition signed 
by at least 150 Active Members of the Association, provided that in de- 
termining the required number of signatures, not more than 15 of those 
signing a petition shall be members at a single institution and not more 
than 90 shall be members in a single district. No member shall sign 
more than one petition for the same office. Petitions presenting nomina- 
tions shall be filed in the office of the General Secretary not later than 
November 15. 

4. The General Secretary shall prepare ballots containing the names 
of all nominees to office and to Council membership, with relevant bio- 
graphical data and a statement of the method of nomination. Ballots 
shall be mailed to all Active members of the Association in January and 
the polls shall be closed two months after the mailing. Where no nominee 
shall have received a majority of all votes cast for a given position, the 
Council shall by ballot elect one from among those nominees (not ex- 
ceeding two in number unless there is a tie for second place) who re- 
ceived the most votes. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the 
retiring elective members of the Council who have served full terms shall 
not be eligible for immediate reelection to their respective offices. 

5. A vacancy occurring on the Council or in the Second Vice- 
Presidency shall be filled by the Council for the unexpired term. 
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Article VI—Meetings of the Association 


1. The Association shall meet annually except when prevented by 
war or other national emergency. A quorum shall be a majority of the 
delegates registered ior a meeting. A meeting of the Association shall 
have authority (a) to amend the Constitution in the manner herein pro- 
vided; (b) to express its views on professional matters; (c) to act on 
recommendations presented to it by the Council; (d) to require the 
Council to report to the ensuing meeting on subjects within the province 
of the Association; (€) to propose action which, upon concurrence by 
the Council, shall become the action of the Association; and (f) in the 
event of disagreement between the Council and a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, to take final action as provided in the following section. 

2. If the Council declines to concur in a proposal of a meeting of the 
Association, it shall report its reasons to the ensuing meeting. If that 
meeting concurs in the action of the previous meeting, the action shall 
become that of the Association. An action of the Association reached 
(a) by concurrence of the Council in an action of a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation or (b) in two successive meetings shall not be changed except by 
the joint action of the Council and a meeting of the Association or by 
two successive meetings of the Association. 

3. The Active members of the Association in each chapter may elect 
not more than one delegate from that chapter for each 25 Active mem- 
bers or fraction thereof at the institution, to each meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. All members of the Association shall be entitled to the privileges 
of the floor, but only Active members may vote. On request of one-fifth 
of the delegates present, a proportional vote shall be taken. In a propor- 
tional vote, the accredited delegates from each chapter shall be entitled to 
a number of votes equal to the number of Active members at the institu- 
tion, but any other Active member not at an institution thus represented 
shall be entitled to an individual vote. In case a chapter has more than 
one delegate, each delegate may cast an equal portion of the votes to 
which the chapter is entitled. 

4. Except as provided in this Constitution or in rules adopted pur- 
suant to it, the meetings of the Association shall be governed by Robert's 


Rules of Order. 


Article VII—Chapters 


1. Whenever the Active members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a chapter of the Association. More 
than one chapter may be established in an institution when its parts are 
geographically separate. Each chapter shall elect, at least biennially, a 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and 
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such other officers as the chapter may determine. It shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the chapter to report to the General Secretary of the 
Association the names of the officers of the chapter, and to conduct the 
correspondence of the chapter with the General Secretary. 

2. All Active, Junior, and Emeritus members of the Association in 
the institution, but not other members of the faculty, shall be eligible for 
membership in the chapter. Junior and Emeritus members may vote in 
chapter meetings at the discretion of the chapter. Associate members 
may attend meetings by invitation of the chapter. 

3. A chapter may establish local membership dues. It may meet 
with other chapters and with other local organizations. Its actions shall 
be in harmony with the principles and procedures of the Association. 


Article VIII—State and Area Conferences 


Upon approval by the Council, several chapters may organize a 
conference of the American Association of University Professors which 
shall be open to all chapters and unaffiliated members within the area 
or group. A conference may consider and act upon professional matters 
which are of concern to the member chapters, but its actions shall not 
bind the member chapters without their authorization and shall be in 
harmony with the principles and procedures of the Association. 


Article [X—Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of a meeting 
of the Association. An amendment may be initiated by the Council or 
proposed to it by not fewer than ten Active members. At its next meet- 
ing, the Council shall approve, amend, or disapprove a proposal sub- 
mitted to it, and report its conclusions to the proponents. It shall report 
through the General Secretary to the membership, at least one month 
before a meeting of the Association, a proposal which it initiates or 
approves. Upon failure of agreement between the Council and the pro- 
ponents of an amendment, the proponents may, with the concurrence of 
at least five chapters, secure submission of their proposal to the next 
meeting of the Association by communicating it to the General Secretary 
at least three months in advance. The General Secretary shall transmit 
all amendments thus proposed to each member at least one month before 
the meeting. 


Organizational Notes 


Since the Spring issue of the Bulletin went to the printer, the activi- 
ties of the officers, committees, Council, and staff have been concerned 
largely with the Annual Meeting. The impending change in the General 
Secretaryship is recorded elsewhere in this issue (pp. 247-248), and the 
major developments at the Annual Meeting are briefly stated in a pre- 
liminary account which also appears elsewhere (pp. 359-365). <A fuller 
account of significant organizational matters will appear in the complete 
summary of the Annual Meeting and April Council Meeting, in com- 
mittee statements and reports, and in a comprehensive report of the re- 
tiring General Secretary, all of which will be printed in the Autumn issue. 
Here, at this time, only a few current developments will be recorded. 


Committee Meetings 


The Committee on State Anti-Subversive Legislation met at Asso- 
ciation headquarters on March 9 and agreed on a plan for its work. The 
following committees met in New York in conjunction with the Annual 
Meeting : 

Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure—W ednesday evening, 

April 24. 

Committee B on Professional Standards and Ethics—Thursday even- 

ing, April 25. 

Committee C on College and University Teaching, Research, and Pub- 

lication (sub-committee chairmen )—Thursday afternoon, April 25. 

Committee D on Accreditation of Colleges and Universities—\ ednes- 

day morning and afternoon, April 24. 

Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Chapters—Joint meeting 

with Committee F, Thursday evening, April 25. 

Committee F on Membership and Dues—Joint meeting with Commit- 

tee E, Thursday evening, April 25, and breakfast meeting, April 26. 

Committee J, Editorial Committee of the Bulletin—Thursday evening, 

April 25. 


Staff Personnel 


Dr. Louise E. Rorabacher, who has worked intensively on member- 
ship, chapter, and regional problems since she joined the Association's 
staff on March 1, 1956, will return in the fall to her position of Associate 
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Professor of English at Purdue University, from which she has been on 
leave. To take her place, the Council has appointed Dr. Bertram H. 
Davis, now Assistant Professor of English at Dickinson College, who 
will join the staff in June. 


Inter-Organizational Activity 


Since the first of the year, the Association has been represented, 
usually by the General Secretary, at conferences with the representatives 
of other organizations relating to the following educational developments : 
the projected statement on procedural standards in dismissal cases, on 
which representatives of the Association of American Colleges and of this 
Association are at work; the current advertising campaign in behali of 
higher education, which the Advertising Council is conducting for the 
Council on Financial Aid to Education; the enlarged Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship program, which the Ford Foundation is financing ; a coopera- 
tive effort by the Danforth Foundation, the Association of American Col- 
leges, and other organizations with relation to recruitment of the college 
and university faculties of the future; the proposed register of retired 
professors ; and a statement of the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association, since published as a volume entitled 
Higher Education in a Decade of Decision. 


General Secretary's Activitie 


The General Secreiary spoke at the following chapter and regional 
meetings of the Association during the spring: a Chapter dinner on the 
campus in honor of President Dickey, of the University of Kentucky, on 
March 21; the meeting of the Southeastern Regional Conference of the 
Association, in Atlanta, on March 22; the meeting of the New York 
State Conference, at Albany State Teachers College, on April 6; a meeting 
of the Princeton University Chapter of the Association, on May 2; 
meetings of the lowa State College and University of Chicago Chapters, 
on May 14 and 15, respectively; and an open meeting sponsored by the 
Chapter at the University of Illinois, in Urbana, on May 16. He took 
part in other meetings in the following capacities: as chairman of a 
discussion meeting on Current Federal Legislative Proposals, at the 
Conference on Higher Education of the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, in Chicago, on March 4; as speaker on Law and Academic 
Freedom, before the School Law Conference of the National Organiza- 
tion on Legal Problems of Education, in Washington, on March 14; 
as speaker on Academic Freedom and Pressures in American Higher 
Education, in the Distinguished Lecturers Series at the University of 
Arkansas, on March 28; as speaker on administrative responsibility for 
conditions of faculty service, before a session of the Presidents’ Workshop 
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of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in 
Chicago, on April 1; as speaker on Academic Freedom and the American 
Association of University Professors, at a Graduate School luncheon in 
the United States Department of Agriculture, at Washington, on April 2; 
as participant in a panel discussion of the Section on Academic Freedom 
of the Eastern Sociological Society, in New York City, on April 13; and 
as participant in a seminar on Social Work in Relation to Man’s Quest for 
Freedom and Security, in connection with the inauguration of Chancellor 
Litchfield, of the University of Pittsburgh, on May 10. As a member of 
the Policyholders’ Nominating Committee of T.I1.A.A. and C.R.E.F., the 
General Secretary attended a meeting of that Committee in New York 
City on April 5. Several staff members represented the Association at 
the Annual Conference of the National Civil Liberties Clearing House, in 
Washington, on April 4 and 5. 


Inaugurations and Convocations 


Members of the Association have been appointed to attend the in- 
augurations of college and university presidents, as follows: W. D. Paden 
(University of Kansas): President William J. Scarborough, Baker Uni- 
versity, March 29. Arthur E. Fourier (University of South Carolina) : 
President Frank R. Veal, Allen University, March 30. Ralph S. Shay 
(Lebanon Valley College): President Frederick deWolfe Bolman, Jr., 
Franklin and Marshall College, April 6. Herbert Curry (Central Michi- 
gan College): President Robert D. Swanson, Alma College, April 24. 
Chalmer Gross (Southern Illinois University): President Mark F. 
Scully, Southeast Missouri State College, April 27. Merrill C. Davis 
(Westmar Coilege): President John R. Palmer, Morningside College, 
May 3. Lawrence F. Brewster (Eastern Carolina College): President 
Arthur D. Wenger, Atlantic Christian College, May 3. J. Edward 
Gerald (University of Minnesota): President James P. Shannon, Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, May 8. Aurele A. Durocher (Northern Michigan 
College): President John R. Van Pelt, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, May 10. Merwin Humphrey (The Pennsylvania State 
University): President Edward H. Litchfield, University of Pittsburgh, 
May 11. George Monahan, Jr. (St. John’s University): President 
Vincent Therese Tuohy, St. Joseph’s College for Women, May 15. 
Daniel M. Mendelowitz (Stanford University) represented the Associa- 
tion at the Academic Convocation commemorating the Centennial Year 
of the San Jose State College, May 2. 


Educational Developments 


Ford Foundation Grants 


The Ford Foundation’s 1956 Annual Report discloses that grants 
to education for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1956, totaled $401 
million, of which $210 million was designated for the improvement of 
college faculty salaries. In addition, institutions which had led the way 
previously in increasing faculty salaries received $50 million in “accom- 
plishment grants.” Other designated commitments were: medical edu- 
cation, $100 million; the Fund for Adult Education, $17.5 million; edu- 
cational television, $8 million; development of library resources, $5 
million; non-salary teacher benefits, $5 million; and publication in the 
humanities and social sciences, $1,725,000. 

First-installment payments on grants from the Foundation’s $210 
million and $50 million faculty salary programs were distributed by July 
1, 1956. Second installments will be paid by the end of June, 1957. The 
$210 million, which is being given to 630 private, four-year institutions, 
was earmarked for endowment grants, the income from which must be 
used to increase faculty salaries. 

In a move to help make the teaching profession more attractive by 
expanding non-salary benefits, the Foundation appropriated $5 million 
to the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. Funds from this 
appropriation will be used to cover developmental expenses and reserve 
funds for two new insurance plans against extraordinary medical ex- 
penses and long-term disability. 

To help strengthen medical education and thus the physical well- 
being of the American people, the Foundation made two major appropria- 
tions last year: $90 million for endowment grants to improve instruction 
in the nation’s 44 privately-supported medical schools, and $10 million to 
assist the National Fund for Medical Education in widening financial 
support of medical education generally. Of the $90 million grant, $21,- 
750,000 was paid out by the end of the fiscal year. The remainder will 
he distributed this spring. 


Expansion of Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program 


On April 4, 1957, the Ford Foundation announced a grant of $25 
million to expand the National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, 
so as to provide graduate fellowships at the rate of 1000 a year for the 
next five years. The Foundation’s action in providing for this large- 
scale extension of the Wilson Fellowships is intended to attract able col- 
lege students into the academic profession and to serve as a stimulus to 
other efforts directed to the same end. 

Fellowship recipients may, in general, attend the institutions of their 
choice, and will be free to select their own fields of study. Awards 
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formerly were made only in the humanities and social sciences, but the 
new program includes the natural sciences and mathematics as well. A 
list of honorable mentions will be available to all interested graduate 
schools, and it is expected that the new program will supply quality 
candidates considerably beyond the number of Wilson Fellows selected. 

Individual awards, which will be applied to tuition and living ex- 
penses for the first year of graduate study, are expected to average $2200, 
and will require approximately $11 million of the total appropriation. 
Another $10 million will go to universities for aid to graduate students 
beyond the first year. A nationwide recruiting program will absorb about 
$2.8 million, and administrative expenses over the five-year period are 
expected to be $1 million. 

Spokesmen for several major national educational organizations, 
among whom was the Association’s General Secretary, at a meeting with 
Woodrow Wilson and Ford Foundation officials in Washington on March 
25, expressed enthusiasm for the new program, and gave assurance that 
their organizations would lend full support to the recruitment effort. 
The recruitment program will be conducted largely through a corps of 
100 or more faculty members, who will give approximately one-third of 
their time to stimulating faculty cooperation on approximately 1000 col- 
lege campuses. Four or five full-time regional field directors will assist in 
developing and coordinating the program. Nominations for Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowships will be made by local faculty members, and selection 
will be made by regional committees and a national committee made up 
of active university and college faculty members. 


Suggested Criteria for Graduate Fellowship’ Programs 


The Committee on College Teaching of the American Council on 
Education recently identified six points which Committee members pro- 
posed for consideration by agencies which are studying the establishment 
of graduate fellowship programs. (1) There is a need for graduate fel- 
lowships for future college teachers. (2) Graduate fellowship programs 
for prospective college teachers should provide some opportunity for the 
fellow to teach. (3) Teaching opportunities under graduate fellowship 
programs should be so developed as to give fellows the guidance of ex- 
perienced teachers. (4) Fellowship programs will help most to over- 
come the hurdles which graduate study presents to a young man or 
wontan if the programs afford the individual a reasonable prospect of an 
adequate scale of living for a period of time sufficiently long to enable the 
holder to complete the doctoral requirements. (5) Fellowships are in 
many cases awarded to individuals who would continue their graduate 
studies without such subsidy and without unnecessary hardship, and to 
this extent they fail to increase the pool of graduate students to the de- 
gree that they might. (6) Fellowship programs may have unfortunate 
results if an overwhelming percentage of those who win scholarships go 
to a very small number of schools. 


Grants to Strengthen*Humanistic Scholarship 


The American Council of Learned Societies will receive substantial 
grants for the purpose of strengthening and invigorating the work of the 
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Council in all varieties of humanistic scholarship. A grant of $2,600,000 
from the Ford Foundation and another of $500,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation will cover a five-year period, beginning July 1, 1957. 

The Ford grant is to be used for fellowships, special projects in 
scholarship and education, and administrative expenses. The funds from 
the Carnegie Corporation are to be evenly divided between fellowships 
for individual scholars and general support of the Council. The program 
contemplated by the Council includes expenditure for both fellowships and 
grants-in-aid, ranging in amounts from $1000 to $10,000 per year; sup- 
port of national and international conferences on disciplinary or inter- 
disciplinary subjects ; adequate American representation at international 
meetings of learned societies ; and the fostering of the humanities in the 
secondary schools. 


Additional Funds for Higher Education 


The Council for Financial Aid to Education reports in the New 
York Times (January 13, 1957) that business and industry contributed 
an estimated total of $100 million to higher education in 1956. Cor- 
porate aid to higher education in 1950 was approximately $40 million. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, President of the Council, estimates that the 
nation’s colleges and universities will need an average of more than $500 
million annually in additional funds during the next decade “if they are 
to meet rock-bottom requirements of maintenance and growth.” Private 
colleges and universities will need two-thirds of the additional funds, and 
tax-supported institutions will require the remainder. 

As to the sources which might supply these necessary additional 
funds, Dr. Compton says, “Some of this support may come from in- 
creased tuitions—in private and tax-supported institutions alike—aided 
by student loans and scholarship funds. But much of it will have to come 
from alumni, business concerns, the professions, foundations, related 
church bodies, labor unions—the general public.” 

The Times article points out that the increasing demand for college 
graduates during the past two decades, particularly by business and in- 
dustry, made expansion of college facilities necessary during a period of 
rising costs and proportionately diminishing incomes. Faced with this 
ironic dilemma, and failing to secure the necessary funds from gifts, 
appropriations, and increased tuition, the colleges were forced to allow 
faculty salary levels to fall below national standards in comparable pro- 
fessions. The results are widely known: loss of trained specialists to 
better paying positions, and difficulties in the recruitment of promising 
young scholars. 

As one means of raising a portion of the additional half billion dol- 
lars needed annually by higher education, business and industry will be 
asked to increase their support. Referring to the statistics of the Internal 
Revenue Service, the New York Times reports that corporations gave 
1.24 per cent of their net taxable income to philanthropy, of which amount 
one-fifth went to higher education. Educational leaders are reluctant to 
suggest how much business and industry should contribute to higher 
education, but a suggestion has been made that a contribution of one per 
cent of net taxable income of corporations to higher education would be 
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a fair amount. A contribution of one-half of one per cent of net taxable 
corporate income to higher education would amount to $200 million an- 
nually, on the basis of corporate income for 1956. 


Annual Cost of a College Education 


The annual cost of a college education is the subject of a recently 
completed survey by the United States Office of Education. An advance 
release of the results of the survey states that the average expenditure per 
year for full-time undergraduates attending public colleges today is about 
$1500, and for students attending private colleges the cost is about $2000 
annually. The average expenditure in 1939-40 was $747 for a student 
in a public college, and $1023 for a private college student. The base 
year for the survey was 1952-53, with projections for 1956-57 being 
made from cost-of-living indexes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
from estimates of increases in tuition and other college costs. More than 
15,000 students in attendance at 110 colleges were included in the ran- 
dom sample for the survey. 

Ten per cent of the men students and eight per cent of the women 
attending college in 1952-53 were from families with annual incomes 
of less than $3000. The average family in the lowest family income 
group devoted about one-fifth of its net income before taxes to its child 
in college. In the higher income groups, the average was less than one- 
tenth. Families supplied 41 per cent of the money for the college stu- 
dents ; 29 per cent came from students’ own savings ; and students earned 
17 per cent after entering college. Other sources were scholarships, five 
per cent; veterans’ and vocational rehabilitation programs, five per cent ; 
loans, one per cent; and miscellaneous, two per cent. Two-thirds of the 
men students worked, earning an average of $486 a year. Half of the 
women worked, averaging $265. 


Social Aspects of Science 


A Preliminary Report on “The Social Aspects of Science” (Science, 
January 25, 1957), issued by the Interim Committee of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, discussed the most press- 
ing social implications of their work which confront scientists today. 

After outlining the unprecedented growth of scientific work, the 
general support for practical products of research, the problems of ex- 
plaining the nature of science to the public, and the worsening personnel 
situation in scientific fields, the Report states: 


Basic research, which is the ultimate source of the practical results so much in 
demand, is poorly supported and, in the view of some observers, lacks vigor and 
quality. Areas more remotely connected with industrial and military applications, 
such as biology and the social sciences, are also not being adequately supported. The 
present period of rapid, unplanned growth in research activities is precipitating 
critical difficulties in connection with the dissemination and analysis of scientific 
information. 


Urging the need for serious and immediate action in several areas, the 
Report states : 
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Consider, for example, the situation related to the biological hazards of radiation. 
It is now 6 months since the radiation committees of the National Academy of 
Sciences issued a report that called for a series of immediate actions including, 
among others: (i) the institution of a national system of radiation exposure record- 
keeping of all individuals; (ii) vigorous action to reduce medical exposure to 
x-rays; (iii) establishment of a national agency to regulate disposal of radioactive 
wastes; (iv) establishment of an international program of control and study of 
radioactive pollution of the oceans; (v) considerable relaxation of secrecy about 
dissemination of radioactivity. In addition, the committees pointed out that “The 
development of atomic energy is a matter for careful integrated planning. A large 
part of the material that is needed to make intelligent plans is not yet at hand. 
There is not much time left to acquire it.” 


The Report concludes, “Clearly, this is a matter that requires the 
persistent attention of all scientists. It exemplifies the pressing need 
that scientists concern themselves with social action.” 


Questionnaires 


The plague of questionnaires is one of the problems of higher educa- 
tion to which the American Council on Education, through its Office of 
Statistical Information and Research, is giving attention. Not only are 
there many questionnaires, but it is reported that frequently similar (but 
not identical) data are requested, and that, as a consequence, the same 
basic data must be computed and reported in a variety of ways. The 
Council’s statistical office recently requested fifteen colleges and univer- 
sities to act as listening posts, and report to the office the originator and 
title of each questionnaire received. The statistical office will then re- 
quest a copy from the originator. In this way questionnaires will be 
located, assembled in one place, and analyzed. The long-range objec- 
tive is to reduce the volume of questionnaires by coordinating the efforts 
of those who seek data through questionnaires directed to colleges and 
universities. Although listening posts are reporting, other institutions 
should feel free to report to the Council’s Office of Statistical Informa- 
tion and Research, at 1346 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C., any 
questionnaires which come to their attention. 


AAUW Anniversary 


The American Association of University Women will hold its Anni- 
versary Convention in Boston, June 24-28, 1957. Seventy-five years ago 
this influential Association was formed, ‘with 65 college graduates as 
founders, for the purpose of uniting alumnae of different institutions in 
“practical educational work.” This Association, presently numbering 
over 140,000 members, has engaged in a variety of study-action programs 
and projects through the years. The AAUW initiated an adult educa- 
tion program w hich was a forerunner of later widespread movements in 
adult education ; it established a Million Dollar Fellowship Fund which 
offers support to promising women scholars; and its committees have 
issued effective reports on international affairs, educational standards and 
policies, the fine arts, the economic and legal status of women, and other 
subjects of intellectual interest. 


Editor’s Notes 


Annual Meeting 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Association (April 26-27), 
and the Council and committee meetings held in connection therewith, 
will be fully reported in the Autumn Bulletin, and may prompt an edi- 
torial comment. Suffice it now that we, a veteran of Annual Meetings, 
were impressed by the absence of acrimony, and by some substantial 
accomplishments—notably, the adoption of the new Constitution sub- 
stantially as proposed by Committee O ; the approval of several important 
resolutions (one touching on the “High Adventure” topic in our Spring 
Notes); and significant actions concerning censure. The Constitution, 
resolutions, and censure actions are reported elsewhere in this issue. 


Summer Means June 


This issue of the Bulletin is identified on the cover and title page as 
“June 1957,” as well as “Summer Issue.” All numbers henceforth will 
bear the name of a month, this being in accordance with a postal require- 
ment of which we were unaware until we applied for second-class mailing 
privileges for the supplementary Spring issue (1A), which was also 
marked “April 1957.” 

Speaking further of the Bulletin, we have received nothing but ap- 
probation for the new cover stock and the color thereon. If there are 
any who resent our departure from the revered brown, they have not 
expressed themselves to us. 

We had a gratifying response to the announcements of our need for 
certain back numbers of the Bulletin, with the result that some of our 
acute shortages have been relieved. 


Central Office Changes 


Cover-to-cover readers who have reached this point are aware that 
changes will occur in the Central Office during the summer and early 
autumn. Page-skippers should turn back to page 247 and 373. Our 
reflections on these changes are reserved for the Autumn Bulletin. 


Asking for Trouble 


A periodical published by a learned society recently carried an 
article in which the author, after paying his disrespects to the current 
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multiplication of “practical” courses (Fishing, Tumbling, Parking, 
Church Ushering, Advanced Ice Skating, Renovating Second Hand 
Furniture), remarked: “Only legislatures have the authority to stop 
this vast clutter, but . . . the legislators who believe in maintaining a 
historical approach in determining ‘the vital link between values and life’ 
are very much in the minority.” 

Our limited experience with legislators leads us to believe that the 
author’s concluding generalization is correct; but unlike the author, we 
are, for this very reason, more than dubious about inviting a legislature 
to clean up a college curriculum. Suppose, for instance, that a legislative 
committee should take a long, hard look at Church Ushering (which is 
not one of our favorite courses), and suppose, as it further studied the 
college catalog, its eyes happened to fall on a course in Chaucer (which is 
—or was—one of our favorites) ; and suppose there were a deficiency in 
this particular committee’s historical approach to the vital link between 
values and life! 

Altogether, it may be better to leave the college curriculum to the 
college curriculum committee. Generalization: Intelligent professors can 
sometimes make extraordinarily foolish proposals. 


Permissions and Notices 


“Instrumentalism and the Humanities,” by Axel Brett (June, 1945) : 
eight lines therefrom to be quoted in a forthcoming book. 

“Advice to One Entering the Profession—from One Staying In,” 
by Troy Organ (Autumn, 1951): to be included in an article for a 
professional publication. 

“Indoctrination versus Education,” by Willis Moore (June, 1952) : 
reprir.ted in Education and the Social Order, by Mercer and Carr (Rine- 
hart, 1957). 

“Are Our Teachers Afraid to Teach?” by Robert M. Hutchins 
(Summer, 1954): to be published in a book of readings in educational 
sociology. 

“Educating for Democracy,” by H. Gordon Hullfish (Summer, 
1955): excerpts to be published in the same book of readings in educa- 
tional sociology. 

“Scholarly Style, or the Lack Thereof,” by Sheridan Baker (Au- 
tumn, 1956): to be reproduced for class use. 

“Retirement Practices in Selected Colleges and Universities,” by 
Ralph H. Turner (Winter, 1956): to be reproduced by photo-offset, by 
T.L.A.A. 

“The Faculty and the Archivist,” by Henry J. Browne (Spring, 
1957): to be mimeographed for distribution in a university faculty. 

“The Elements of Statistical Confusion,” by William Bruce Cameron 
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(Spring, 1957): to be mimeographed “for student reading in [the| 
research sequence” in a state university. 

The NEA Journal has requested William Bruce Cameron to “de- 
velop for the Journal a very similar article” to his “The Elements oi 
Statistical Confusion.” 

College English, March, 1957, advises its clientele to read Arthur A. 
Ekirch’s “The Numbers Game in the Colleges” (Winter, 1956) beiore 
getting too excited over the salary-and-prestige benefits anticipated from 
the widely heralded teacher shortage. 


A.L.A. and Intellectual Freedom 


The Newsletter, a quarterly overview of censorship activities in the 
United States, published by the Committee on Intellectual Freedom of the 
American Library Association and heretofore distributed gratis on a 
foundation grant, went on a subscription basis ($2 a year) with its 
March 31 issue. Subscriptions are handled by the Subscription Depart- 
ment of the American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Correction 


In the Spring Bulletin, page 135, the Chapter presidency at Ar- 
kansas Agricultural and Mechanical College should have been assigned 
to Professor H. K. Moore instead of Professor J. D. Moore. The error 
is especially regretted because Professor H. K. Moore was chiefly in- 
strumental in the recent organization of the Association’s Chapter at his 
institution. 


Paris or Berlin, Anyone? 


A Fulbright lecturer at the Sorbonne is able to bequeath his Left 
Bank apartment to an American scholar from July 1, 1957 to February 1, 
1958, and an American scholar in Berlin can sublet, to a professor, stu- 
dent, or librarian, his apartment in the American Sector for nine months 
from September 1, 1957. Inquiries received at the Central Office will be 
forwarded. 


Straw in the Wind? 


A college president with a vacancy to fill, replying to a teacher whose 
announcement of availability appeared in the Spring Bulletin, stated, as an 
inducement: “We subscribe to the 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure.” 


Plus and Minus 


Recently a member wrote that he must resign from the Association 
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because his personal finances could not support $7.50, but he wished to 
continue his Bulletin subscription ($3.00), explaining that ““The Cat 
Who Went to College,’ in the Summer [1956] issue, is worth the price.” 
Happily, we receive many nice compliments about the Bulletin and 
things therein. Then, lest the spirit of mortal be proud, the next mail 
brings this: 


In the sixteen years that I have been a member, I can recall only a 
half dozen articles that were of any real value or interest to me. These 
were the articles dealing with salary levels and the series on income tax 
problems. . . . I have the general impression that in the past the 
Bulletin has served mainly as a publication outlet for disgruntled English 
professors who couldn’t get into print elsewhere. 


We are always grieved when somebody doesn’t like the Bulletin, but 
when we were teaching, we found our English colleagues one of the most 
gruntled groups on the campus, and we suspect they still are. And they 
do write better than most. 


Last Word 


Not long ago, a woman member, who had just got around to reading 
the Winter, 1955 Bulletin, paid her compliments to Professor John Philip 
Hall’s “A Square Deal for Clio” as “‘a lively article,” and then pounced : 


It is not my intention to comment on the paper as a whole, but I must 
come to the defense of our mother tongue, which is sorely maligned by 
the writer [in saying]: “I have yet to encounter a rational argument for 
learning to spell our absurd language. . . .” I should like to point out 
that what is absurd is not our language, but the manner of reproducing it 
graphically for the eye so far as orthography goes. Yours, a loyal user 
of English. 


If Professor Hall imagined that his slander on his native tongue would 
expire in oblivion merely because a year had passed, he may now learn 
a valuable truth: A woman’s loyalty recognizes no statute of limitations. 


| 
— 


M embership 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors 
is open by nomination and election to teachers and research workers on 
the faculties of approved colleges and universities (those on the lists of 
the established regional or professional accrediting agencies, subject to 
modification by action of the Association), and to present or recent grad- 
uate students of those institutions. 

A prospective member must fill out the appropriate nomination 
form, have it signed by an already Active member, and send it to the 
Central Office. When eligibility has been established there, the nominee’s 
name is published in the next issue of the quarterly Bulletin, and barring 
a sustained protest from the membership, his election to membership by 
the Committee on Admission of Members takes place about six weeks 
after such publication. 

The membership year in the Association is the calendar year 
(January 1 through December 31). The membership of nominees 
whose names are published in the Spring or Summer issue of the 
Bulletin becomes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The 
membership of nominees whose names are published in the Autumn or 
Winter issues of the Bulletin becomes effective as of January 1 of the 
following year unless the nominee requests that his membership become 
effective as of January 1 of the current year. 


Classes of Membership 


Membership by Nomination and Election 


Active. One is eligible for Active membership if he has at least 
a one-year appointment to a position of at least half-time teaching 
and/or research, with the rank of instructor or its equivalent or higher 
or other acceptable evidence of faculty status, in an approved institution 
(one on the lists of the established regional or professional accrediting 
associations, subject to modification by action of the Association). An- 
nual dues are $7.50. 

Junior. One is eligible for Junior membership if he is, or within 
the past five years has been, doing graduate work in an approved insti- 
tution. Annual dues are $3.00. One may not become a Junior member 
if he is also eligible for Active membership, and a Junior member must 
be transferred to Active membership as soon as he becomes eligible. 
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Membership by Transfer 


Associate. An Active or Junior member whose academic work 
becomes primarily administrative must be transferred to Associate 
membership, a relatively inactive status. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position of teaching 
or research may, at his own request, be transferred to Emeritus member- 
ship, which is exempt from dues. An Emeritus member may continue 
to receive the Bulletin at the special rate of $1.00 a year. 


Continuing Membership 


Once elected, a member may change his occupation or transfer to 
an institution not on the Association’s approved list without affecting his 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 


Suspension or Resignation 


One who chooses to have his membership temporarily suspended 
or permanently terminated must send written notice of his wish to the 
Central Office. In the absence of such notice, he is carried in the 
membership files for one calendar year, during which he receives the 
Bulletin and incurs an obligation to pay dues. 


Reinstatement 


One who wishes to resume his membership after it has lapsed should 
not go through the processes of nomination and election again, but 
should write to the Central Office asking to be reinstated. The only 
requirement for reinstatement beyond such a request is the payment of 
any dues (never more than one year’s assessment) owing at the time 
membership was terminated. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 1031 nominations for Active membership and 41 
nominations for Junior membership are published as provided in the 
Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations may be 
addressed to the General Secretary of the Association, who will, in turn, 
transmit them for the consideration of the Committee on Admission of 
Members. The Council of the Association has ruled that the primary 
purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the attention of the 
Committee on Admission of Members questions concerning the technical 
eligibility of nominees for membership as provided in the Constitution 
of the Association. To be considered, such protests must be filed with 
the General Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


| 
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Initial List of Nominations' 


Active 


Adelphi College, Grace H. P. Volick; Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal 
College (Arkansas), Evelyn G. Freeman, Harold S. Strong; Alabama State Col- 
lege, Sarah C. Harris; University of Alabama (Medical Center), E. Edward 
Evans; University of Alaska, Phillip R. Brieske, Albert Heinrick, Hans E. Jen- 
sen, Otho V. Overholser; Albright College, Paul M. Leininger; Alliance College, 
Michael J. Dusza, Leo J. Krasowski, Emanuel Nodel, Francois G. de Szechenyi, 
Henry S. Vyverberg, Boleslaw A. Wysocki; Alma College, David E. Huyler; 
American International College, Arthur Bertrand, Walter E. Jones; American 
University, Mary R. Dearing, Harold A. Durfee, Theodore H. Levin; Amherst 
College, Van R. Halsey, Carter Revard; Arizona State College (Flagstaff), 
Francis E. Davern; Arizona State College (Tempe), Richard A. Bardrick, 
Jeanne H. Batts; University of Arizona, William H. Kelly, David W. Smith, 
Wendell N. Williams; Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, William 
R. Bell, William C. Clement, Martin H. Hall, Richard W. Hudson, Edward 
Pfau; Arkansas Polytechnic College, Bobby G. Owen; University of Arkansas 
(Medical Center), John E. Whitney; Armstrong College of Savannah, Robert C. 
Knox; Army Language School, Alec A. Andrus, Gleb A. Kalistratow, Anatole 
Kolpakoff, Way-Big Lai, William T. Mirgorod, George Skarginsky; Athens 
College, Carlton D. Whitt; Augustana College (South Dakota), Theodore N. 
Hong. 

Barat College, Albert K. Pounian, John L. Roys, Sophie A. Theilgaard, 
Patricia I. Tierney; Beloit College, Hiroshi Odoi; Berea College, Loraine Ed- 
wards; Bethany College (West Virginia), Donald K. Marchand, Jr.; Boise 
Junior College, William Shankweiler; Boston University, Richard E. Noon; 
Bowling Green State University, Walter R. Hobbs, Jr., Paul B. Kannowski, 
3rian Sutton-Smith, Emma M. B. Whiteford; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Leopold B. Felsen; Brown University, Frances L. Clayton, Marvin E. Wein- 
berger; Butler University, H. Weldon Baker, Murrill M. Lowry, Robert C. 
Meredith, Gerhard J. Wuensch. 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Carl Beetz, Ferol R. Egan, Jason 
Schoener; California Institute of Technology, Jack E. McKee, Ward Whaling; 
University of California, Cyril P. Atkinson, Edward S. Evans, Anthony J. 
Ostroff, Clark E. Vincent; University of California (Los Angeles), Blake R. 
Nevius, Thomas R. Howell; University of California (Santa Barbara), Jean 
Hodgkins; Carroll College (Wisconsin), Harry A. Auchter, Cedric H. Jaggard, 
Bergliot Stephenson; Case Institute of Technology, Mike Belley, Irvin Krieger; 
Catholic University of America, John S. Dooling, Arnolfo B. Ferruolo, William 
L. Graves, John J. Hooker, John P. McCarthy; Centenary College of Louisiana, 
Lovelle C. Bender, Nolan G. Shaw; Central State College (Oklahoma), Lavon 
P. Richardson; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), Marie Bronski; 
University of Cincinnati, William F. Jenks; City College (New York), Benjamin 
Balinsky, Eliot L. Freidson, Edmond L. Volpe; Clark College (Washington), 
Ann L. Enscoe, Gerald E. Enscoe, Deloyce Y. Frost, Vernon Kuykendall, 
Elisabeth A. McPherson, W. Lee Mack, Edgar A. Smith, Robert H. Stair; Coe 
College, Henry P. Bucher, Lawson H. Hughes, Kurt L. Wray; Colgate Univer- 
sity, Frank S. Cliff, Charles P. Kidder; Colorado College, Robert M. Ormes; 


*See Supplementary List, pp. 394-95. 
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Columbia College, Cecil H. Bierley, Louise S. Brown, Agnes E. Caughman; 
Columbia University, Raisa S. Bakum, Edwin N. Barker, Roger A. Barton, 
Robert I. Bernstein, Smith P. Bovie, Fred Bronner, Robert L. Carey, Erwin 
Chargaff, Lawrence B. Cohen, Elizabeth Czoniczer, Leonardo C. De Morelos, 
Joseph Dorfman, Eugene M. Ettenberg, Philip Feigelson, Frances Frazier, 
Matthew M. Fryde, Victor R. Fuchs, Stephen E. Goldston, Tatiana Greene, 
Moses Hadas, Ralph F. Hefferline, Ralph Jerome Holmes, Charles Issawi, 
Abram J. Jaffe, Philip C. Jessup, Bernard Kalfayan, George L. Kline, Marta 
Koppel, Frances R. Kreuter, Richard F. Kuhns, Jr., Eleanor C. Lambertsen, 
Eugene Litwak, George T. Matthews, Fred A. Mettler, Kar! Meyer, Dwight C. 
Miner, Edna C. Morse, John F. Prudden, Gregory Rabassa, Andre Racz, 
Roderick C. Richards, David Rittenberg, Oscar E. Sanden, Jr., Meyer Schapiro, 
Laszlo Schwartz, F. Mark Siebert, Robert L. Taylor, John E. Ultmann, Mark 
Van Doren, Heinrich B. Waelsch, Emma B. Warren, Benjamin Weiss, Isabelle 
de Wyzewa; Compton College, Gordon G. Pond; Cooper Union, Robert L. 
Steinberger; Cornell University, Marlin G. Cline, Ronald Donovan, Douglas F. 
Dowd, Andrew Hacker, Frank B. Miller. 

David Lipscomb College, Axel W. Swang; Davis and Elkins College, William 
W. Wood, Jr.; Duke University, Frederic B. M. Hollyday, Hans Lowenbach, 
Joel F. Paschal. 

El Camino College, Sherman B. Sheffield; Emory University, Earl D. C. 
Brewer, J. H. Goldstein, Kathleen McKee; Endicott Junior College, Warren 
Hassmer ; Evansville College, Wesley Shepard, Laurance B. Webb. 


Fisk University, Richard B. Stark; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University, Cleo E. Hamilton, Zennis H. Smith; University of Florida, Edward 
E. McClure, Canning K. M. Young; Franklin College of Indiana, Gardner P. 
Ashley; Franklin and Marshall College, Richard I. Weller; Fresno State College, 
Ibrahim M. Abou-Ghorra, Antonette M. Capper; Friends University, Paul G. 
Martinson; Furman University, Edward B. Jones, Harry S. Kuper. 


George Washington University, Wilbur E. Benson, Wallace L. Chan, Blake 
S. Root; Georgetown University, Abdul K. Aziz, Alice Higgins, Dolores Higgins, 
Bessie Littman, Virginia L. Markham; Georgia State College of Business 
Administration, Raymond A. Cook, William B. Pirkle; University of Georgia, 
George T. Gifford, William H. Harris, Hamilton F. Moore, Thomas L. Williams ; 
Glendale College, Beauford Chambless. 


Hamline University, Roy D. Johnson, Benjamin M. Lewis; Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hugo O. Bornn; Hartwick College, Catherine P. Shaffer; Haverford 
College, Gerhard G. Friedrich, Robert C. James, Aaron Lemonick, Steven 
Muller; University of Hawaii, Otomar J. Bartos, George I. Burkett, Robert L. 
Campbell, Helen E. Core, Guido Girolami, Shosuke Goto, Richard H. Kosaki, 
Irwin E. Lane, Torlef Nelson, Olive C. Newton, Flora T. Ozaki, Robert L. Scott, 
E. Wayne Shannon, Marjorie P. Sinclair, Elisabeth Singer, David A. Smith, 
Elsie R. Smith, Jimmie B. Smith, Willard J. Stradley, Shuku Wakayama, 
Cynthia L. Wolfe; Hebrew Teachers College, Meir Ben-Horin, Martin J. Gold- 
man; Highland Park Junior College, Matilda Core, Claren C. Jones; High Point 
College, Harry K. Martin; Hillsdale College, Ruth A. Barber, John B. Caten- 
husen, Marion B. Chable, George H. Hale, Edwyn H. Hames, Jesse E. Thornton; 
Hofstra College, Courtland J. Daley; University of Houston, Werner F. Grun- 
baum, Lorene Pouncey, Lillian L. Warren, Patrick E. Welch, Ruth S. Wikoff; 
Howard County Junior College, William M. Holbert; Howard University, Denis 
F. Johnston; Hunter College, Imogene N. Cowles, Marguerite D. Darkow, 
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Frances G. Koenig, Olga Kulbitsky, John M. Somerville, Waleria Wysolovski; 
Huron College, John S. Weeks. 


Idaho State College, Morris I. Kaufmann; University of Idaho, Godfrey Q. 
Martin; Illinois Institute of Technology, Basil J. Reitzer; Western Illinois State 
College, Eugene H. Litchfield, J. Henry Sather; Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, E. Scott Blankenship; Southern Illinois University, John B. Barnes, R. 
Joanne Fields, Willmore B. Hastings; University of Illinois, Nick Sperelakis, 
Leopold J. Treciokas; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Gordon L. Goodman, 
Nancy R. Stableford; Indiana State Teachers College, Ethen A. T. Svendsen; 
Indiana University, Tommie M. Anderson, Robert W. Bullard, Robert J. Cham- 
pigny, John H. Deitche, Lionel J. Friedman, Franz Gehrels, Gordon G. Heath, 
Quentin M. Hope, Leon K. Knoebel, John McKinley, Ward W. Moore, Richard 
A. Myren, Peter F. Newton; Iowa State College, Willard R. Anderson, Richard 
G. Barnes, Hon-pong Fung, Robert Hadek, Grant D. Hanson, Ray H. McClary, 
Hormoz M. Mahmoud, Margaret R. Polson; Iowa State Teachers College, 
Marjorie M. Iverson; State University of Iowa, Samuel L. Becker; Iowa 
Wesleyan College, Robin P. Hoople; Ithaca College, Joseph Lee Hamilton. 

Jackson State College, Kenneth A. Johnson; Jamestown Community College, 
Francis E. Jenkins. 


Kalamazoo College, Peter M. Boyd-Bowman, Sherrill Cleland; Kansas 
State College, Robert L. Anacker; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 
Betty B. Bennett, Leona Berry, William I. Bray, Gabriella F. Campbell, Donald 
C. Cushenbery, Bernard V. Dellasega, Charles J. Dellasega; University of 
Kansas, Kenneth B. Armitage, Dan Hopson, Jr., Clifton J. Marshall, Thane S. 
Robinson, Josephine S. Salser, Peter P. Vaughn; Keene Teachers College, Frank 
E. Tisdale; Kent State University, Pearl W. Myers; Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Robert L. Oppelt, Allie L. Whitt, Jr., Harold L. Zimmack; University 
of Kentucky, Sidney J. Kaplan, Malcolm R. McBride, Thomas G. Roberts, 
Timothy H. Taylor; Knox College, Willard C. Jackman, A. Lloyd Pulliam; 
Knoxville College, Charles E. Morton. 


Lake Forest College, Douglas S. Paauw; Lesley College, David Honick; 
Lincoln University (Missouri), Indrapal S. Verma; Lincoln University (Penn- 
sylvania), Peter Hall, Dwight W. Morrow, Jr., Walter E. Waring; Lindenwood 
College, Marion D. Rechtern; Long Island University, Mabel Bartlett, Howard 
A. Basch, Adelheid Baum, Dennis Brown, William T. Eicher, Helen Galchus, 
Elliott S. M. Gatner, Hyman R. Goldberg, William Gugig, Hyman S. Laub, Leo 
Leibow, Hugh G. Lieber, Charles M. Myers, Margaret T. Partheymuller, Victor 
Peissachowitz, Nathan Resnick, Norman V. Rothwell; Los Angeles State Col- 
lege, Prudence Bostwick, Gerald Q. Shepherd; Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Hester C. Boyd, A. D. Cazedessus, William A. Kraus; Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Don Bruce, James Bryan, Charles A. Edge, Margaret P. Ford, John C. 
Miller; University of Louisville, Mary O. Cruise, Francis H. Grant, Peggy 
Stanaland; Loyola University (Illinois), John J. Reardon; Loyola University 
(Louisiana), John E. Altazan. 


MacMurray College, Eugene K. Bristow; Madison College, Kathryn I. 
Dever, Marian V. O'Neill; University of Maine, James W. Barushek, Gerald C. 
Beckwith, Henry F. Beechhold, Clinton R. Blackmon, George T. Davis, Frank 
C. Foster, Harold W. Gausman, James D. Gillespie, Edward M. Holmes, 
Marilyn J. Moog, Thomas W. Parker, Norman K. Tronerud; Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, Maria Viani; Marquette University, Walter G. 
Rosen, Alan H. Smith; University of Maryland, Richard F. Allen, Johannes M. 
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Burgers, Dorothy D. Craven, Richard L. Elkins, Irene W. Eno, Marvin H. Eyler, 
George F. Kramer, Leo R. Lemaire, Jack S. Lowder; University of Maryland 
(Maryland State College), Furman F. Williams; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, George B. Thomas, Jr.; Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(Framingham), Margaret A. Scully; University of Massachusetts, James N. 
Ypsilantis ; Mercy College, Peter Bilaniuk, Leocadia R. Bratkowski, Charles Fay, 
Yvonne M. Lofthouse, John J. Powers; University of Miami, Ralph Jones, Jr., 
Ulfar Jonsson, Del E. Klingensmith, Simon E. Markovich, Caroll V. Truss; Cen- 
tral Michigan College, Zadia Herrold; Eastern Michigan College, Herbert H. 
Caswell, Jr., Joseph Ilika, Bert M. Johnson, Albert J. McQueen; Northern 
Michigan College, Robert E. Moore; Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Richard G. Mason, John H. Park, Richard Warren; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Ralph K. Birdwhistell, Joseph R. Gambardella, William D. Powrie, 
Jack Stieber; University of Michigan (Flint College), Alfred C. Raphelson; Mid- 
land College, Schwab S. Major, Jr.; Midwestern University, Henry W. Barton, 
Lois H. Cole, Guy P. Combe, John L. Cozby, John N. Cravens, Saralyn R. Daly, 
Madge Davis, C. J. Duncan, Vinson L. Duvall, Atticus F. Edwards, Floyd F. 
Ewing, Jr., Claire Galbraith, Nicholas J. Guillet, Jennie L. Hindman, Ulman E. 
Long, R. Lloyd Neelley, Mamie Raborn, Leo B. Reynolds, Mitchell Smith, Beryl 
Sullivan, John G. Tower; Mills College, Arch Lauterer; Millsaps College, Grady 
McWhiney; Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Clarence R. Perisho; 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Moorhead), Grace J. Gregerson, E. Karen 
Kivi, Lawrence O. Nelson; Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), Arthur 
L. Housman; University of Minnesota, Evan R. Allred, Harold F. Arneman, 
Woodrow J. Aunan, Beulah R. Compton, Guy Duckworth, Darrell F. Fienup, 
Roy G. Francis, James L. Hetland, Jr.. Elmer W. Learn, William W. Jepson, 
Curtis L. Larson, Ruth McClintock, Thomas F. Magner, Alan M. Thompson; 
Missouri Valley College, Nadine W. Overall; Eastern Montana College of 
Education, Arthur F. Humphreys, Thomas E. Moriarty; Montana State College, 
Arnold W. Bolle, Thomas C. Burgess, James W. Gebhart; Montana State Uni- 
versity, Simonne R. d’Ardenne, Herbert Howarth, Robert N. Rioux, Vincent K. 
Shaudys, Henry K. Shearer, James R. Wallis; Mount Holyoke College, William 
H. Durfee, Inez E. Hegarty, Julia H. McGrew, Helen P. Rogers, Clarice Tat- 
man; Mount Union College, Malcolm H. Brown; Muskingum College, John F. 
Ludeman. 

National College of Education, Robert L. Hobbs, Eileen M. Nelson, Bene- 
dict J. Surwill, Jr.; Navarro Junior College, Joy E. Arnold, J. B. Arrington, Jr., 
Oliver B. Ballew, Charles E. Beene, Lucile M. Boyd, Marshall S. Cook, Mary 
C. Douglas, Frances B. Edens, James H. Edgar, Kenneth G. Johnston, Clara F. 
Martin, Kenneth K. Martin, Rodolfo Martinez, Henry W. Moore, Margaret L. 
Pannill, Beryl E. Pettus, Stephen E. Shepherd, Charles R. Victory; University of 
Nebraska, Raymond A. Bohling, Emily L. Cloyd, Samuel K. Eddy, Robert E. 
Feeney, Eugene V. Muench, Joyce Perbix; University of New Hampshire 
William E. McGrath; New Jersey State Teachers College (Paterson), Mary 
Jane Cheesman; New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), James Cruise, 
William H. Hausdoerffer, Alan Lutz; New Mexico College of Agricultural and 
Mechanic Arts, Maria S. Haigis; New Mexico Highlands University, Robert 
H. Simmons; New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Robert Jeffries, 
William W. Long; University of New Mexico, Ignace I. Kolodner, W. J. Koster, 
Frank F. Norris, Sam Smith; College of New Rochelle, Margaret E. Mooney. 

State University of New York—Agricultural and Technical Institute at Alfred, 
H. David Trautlein ; College for Teachers at Albany, Rebecca H. Wood; College 
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for Teachers at Buffalo, Velma J. Febel, Elsie Ferm, Abel K. Fink, Lora Frazee, 
Frank E. Wolf; Downstate Medical Center, Julius Belford; Maritime College, 
Grant A. Cos; Teachers College at Cortland, Rozanne M. Brooks; Teachers 
College at Geneseo, Lucy Harmon; Teachers College at Oneonta, A. William 
Clark, Esther McKune; Teachers College at Potsdam, Israel Kaplan, Charles 
Lahey, Samuel W. Spurbeck, Wilmer K. Trauger, James F. Warwick. 

New York University, George N. Gordon, Jerome Spar, Lionel Zamore; 
Newark College of Engineering, Charles Koren; Newberry College, William D. 
Wise; Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Isaiah H. Brown, 
Carrye H. Kelley, William H. Robinson, S. Joseph Shaw; North Dakota State 
Teachers College (Minot), Frank O. Bauman, William W. Phillips; Northeastern 
University, Murl T. Keiser, John F. Sullivan; Northern State Teachers College, 
Werner E. Braatz, Mark E. Cogswell, Gladys E. Conway, Kenneth J. Erickson, 
Agnes B. Hatfield, Josephine M. Hoover, Leonard J. Palmquist, Robert W. 
Schreiber, Gordon E. Williams; Northland College, Werner Cohn, Robert E. 
Egner, Arna M. McFarland; Northwestern University, William LL. McDaniel, 
Robert I. Schneideman; University of Notre Dame, Walter D. Gray, William 
J. Grupp, John J. Lennon, Robert C. McCollum, James J. Maguire, Edgar L. 
Schnadig, John E. Semmens, John E. Walsh. 

Oberlin College, John E. Gearey; Oglethorpe University, Ben A. Bohnhorst, 
Richard M. Reser, Walter Stricks; Ohio University, Wallace J. Cameron, 
Robert G. Hogan, Robert D. Smith, Folden B. Stumpf; Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Ernest W. Dewey; Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Russell C. Faulkner, Granville Mays, Gregory D. Pritchard, Corbitt Rushing; 
University of Oklahoma, Charles G. Drake, Levon Garrison, C. Thomas 
Haworth; Oregon College of Education, May F. Lucas; Eastern Oregon College 
of Education, John W. Evans; Oregon State College, Te-May Tsou Ching, 
Vance C. Clapp, Ida C. Hilbers, Walter C. Kraft; University of Oregon, Larry 
L. Lawrence, William E. Lucht, Bernard R. Strempek. 

Pace College, Melvin B. Swartz; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(California), Lawrence H. Maddock; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Clarion), Bruce H. Dinsmore; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (East 
Stroudsburg), George B. Johnson, Earl J. Slutter, Alfred D. Sumberg, Anne 
L. Venezia; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville), Arthur R. 
Hulme, Charles A. Lord, Lionel W. Meno, Joseph E. Rhen, David Q. Voigt; 
Pennsylvania State University, Janet S. Dickson, Lorraine M. Gustafson, 
Richard H. McKinstry, George A. Theodorson; University of Pennsylvania, 
Hennig Cohen, Russell F. Weigley; Pensacola Junior College, Dorothy N. 
Binger, Hatton W. Burke; University of Pittsburgh, Malcolm A. Holliday, 
Francois Lamy, James R. McKeldin, John T. Morrow, Jr., Ford H. Swigart, 
Jr.; Pratt Institute, Walter J. D. Duncalfe; Princeton University, Robert F. 
Goheen; The Principia College, Hendrik M. Ruitenbeck; University of Puerto 
Rico, Rurico S. Diaz-Rivera, Melvin M. Schuster; Purdue University, Arthur 
H. Copeland, Jr., Robert W. Heath, Charles R. Hutton, Warren F. Seibert. 

Queens College (New York), Elizabeth Adams, John L. Ames, Ali R. Amir- 
Moéz, Dallas K. Beal, Milton J. Brawer, Stan Dropkin, Maxwell Eidinoff, Kurt 
Lang, Daniel Marien, Marjorie H. Navidi, Marvin Taylor, Edwin W. Terry. 

University of Rhode Island, Warren M. Hagist, William W. Leete, Roy 
G. Poulsen, Frederick L. Test, Ruth E. Tripp; Rider College, Walter L. Klotz, 
Daniel N. Tippin, Katherine J. Weidemann; Roanoke Coilege, Norma B. Moran; 
University of Rochester, Frank A. Smith, Winston D. Walters ; Rockford College, 
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Justine I. Simon; Rollins College, Richard C. Rowland; Roosevelt University, 
Ruth B. Marcus, Donahue L. Tremaine; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Carson W. 
Bennett; Russell Sage College, Edward D. Gross, Dorothy McMullan, James 
H. Soltow; Rutgers University, Walter A. Maclinn, Traian Stoianovich, Henry 
E. Vittum. 


Sacramento Junior College, Raymond M. Martin, G. H. Offerman, Mary- 
Elizabeth C. K. Rand; Sacramento State College, E. Earl Andrews; St. Am- 
brose College, Daniel J. Cahill; St. Anselm’s College, Ruth E. Bagley, Ann 
Elizabeth McDermott, Halony M. Maloof, Lois Anne Melendy, Walter B. 
Mullally, Anita M. Routhier, Carel J. Smit, Ann M. Sullivan; St. Bonaventure 
University, Enrique Barrera, James G. Caffney; St. John’s University (New 
York), Eugene A. Hunt, Howard J. Mullin; St. Louis University, Henry H. 
Hoffman; St. Mary’s University, Rafael de Haro, Frank A. Riley; St. Olaf 
College, Charlotte M. Donhowe, William J. Thorpe; San Diego Junior College, 
Donald E. Andersen, Murl J. Gibson, Lena M. Houston, Alfred L. Irwin, Arthur 
M. Jensen, Robert L. Karen, Lewis P. Kohrs, Harry P. Larson, Robert W. 
Lippman, Walter J. Moffitt, Barth F. Monaghan, J. Michael Moore, James K. 
Obata, Richard E. Pace, Lovell H. Peirce, Robert L. Pirazzini, Edward W. 
Randall, Anton J. Richetta, Paul A. Roman, Edward J. Rufia, Glen A. Sand- 
strom, Robert E. Sharon, George S. Starrett, Carolyn C. Styles, Lucile G. Zweck; 
San Jose State College, James N. Casey; Sarah Lawrence College, Mary E. 
Collins; Seton Hall University, Frank E. Bartlett, Joseph F. Stevens; Shasta 
College, Berniece D. Dillon, India A. Newton; Skidmore College, Miriam |]. 
Benkovitz, Helen R. Staley; University of Southern California, Frederick 
Aladjem, Ingolf Dahl, Jerry Donohue, Harrison M. Kurtz, Donald E. Queller, 
Richard Scalettar, Paul Starr, Franklin V. Walker, Everett J. Wyers, Harriett 
F. Zlatohlavek; South Carolina State College, kerdinand P. Abraham; Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, Donald J. Mason; South Dakota State College, Zora 
Colburn, Norman B. Harris, Jr.; University of South Dakota, Howard D. Allen, 
Claire M. Brady; Southwestern University, Bob M. Brown, Ruth M. Ferguson, 
Frederick E. Gaupp, Ralph W. Jones, Frank E. Luksa, Wendell L. Osborn, John 
M. Patrick, Roland A. Springer, James F. Valone, Jr.; Springfield College, 
Doris M. Fletcher; Stanford University, Robert H. Brower, Samson R. Gross, 
Cornelius Pings; Stetson University, William D. Bliss, Charles C. Ritter; 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Pio T. Martinuzzi, Ralph Schiller, George J. 
Yevick; Sweet Briar College, Evelyn B. Da Parma, Thelma E. Richmond; 
Syracuse University, Allen J. Barduhn. 

Talladega College, Dimiter A. Jankoff, Lois I. Mitchell; Temple University, 
Mary E. Crawford, Mary Harbold, Carol Kuchmeister, Lauretta H. Lawrence, 
Charles A. McCoy, David Matza, Lawrence N. Park, David Romey, F. Ernest 
Stoeffler, Loren E. Tesdell, John W. Vlandis, Thayer A. Westlake; Middle 
Tennessee State College, Richard L. McCord; University of Tennessee, Frank 
F. Bell; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Judith Ann Bell, Alvin 
L. Bennett, N. R. Rao; West Texas State College, Luther G. Hagard, Jr., 
Frederick W. Rathjen, Robert G. Webb; University of Toledo, Norman Blume, 
James B. McKee; Transylvania College, Martha J. Stone; Trinity College 
(Connecticut), José A. Diaz; Tufts University, Paul D. Coleman, Bernard W. 
Harleston; Tulane University, George E. Barton, Jr., Gladys H. Waldron; 
Tuskegee Institute, Frances C. Durden; Tyler Junior College, George Stiles. 


Union College (New York), Abraham Levin; U. S. Naval Academy, John 
P. C. McCarthy; U. S. Naval Postgraduate School, Carl P. Wiedow; Upsala 
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College, Albert Fried; University of Utah, Andree M. Barnett, John H. Cone, 
Max P. Erickson, Donald Heiney, Robert E. Helbling, Daniel J. Jones, Robert 
R. Kadesch, Irna M. Ristad, John E. Willson. 

Vanderbilt University, Virginia Crenshaw; Vassar College, Richard 
Berchan, Joseph Church, Betty R. Stewart; Villanova University, Bernard F. 
Reilly; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, James T. Lucas, Jr.; University of 
Virginia, J. David Deck; University of Virginia (Clinch Valley College), Frank 
L. Evans, Theodore W. Gibson, Lucia S. Kegler, Helen M. Lewis, Judd W. 
Lewis, Jr., Emma McCraray, Thomas D. Robinson, John C. Sheffield, Jr., Joseph 
C. Smiddy, William L. Wilson. 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Leonard M. Kennedy; State 
College of Washington, Jenn C. Gifford, Edgar A. Pessemier, Cyril G. Wood- 
bridge; Washington and Jefferson College, Robert W. Gray, Christoph Hering; 
Washington University, Richard J. Bing, Martha E. Matthews, Robert N. Paine, 
Stanley Spector; University of Washington, Pat Cranston, Alex Edelstein; 
Wayland Baptist College, Julius I. Bishop, John A. Freeman, Vivian M. Gruber, 
Eugene W. Jones, Sheridan H. Lee, Billie G. McAdams, Dorothy McCoy, Ed- 
ward L. McMillan, Brougher P. Maddox, William E. Robinson, William E. 
Steward, Mary Ellen Young; Wayne State University, Fred E. Dohrs, August 
Kerber ; West Liberty State College, Wallis D. Braman; West Virginia Institute 
of Technology, Nancy M. Alderson, Eric S. Clutter, Madeleine P. Grenard, 
David F. Groves, George B. Kiley, Thomas Kirk, Jr., John B. McCraw, Percy 
G. McDaniels, Jr., John W. Matheny, J. Milton Propps, G. C. Slaven; West 
Virginia University, Wesley M. Bagby, Michel J. Beauchemin, Cathryn H. 
Gudmundsen, Barbara B. Hanly, Mary R. Jones, James T. Mehorter, Armine 
D. Paul, Eldon E. Posey, John J. Pushkarsh, Walter F. Steinman, Betty I. 
Stewart, Willem A. Van Eck, Carl E. Wade, Daniel T. Watts; Westmar 
College, Harold H. Maxwell; Westminster College (Utah), Joseph N. Uemura; 
Wilkes College, Joseph H. Kanner; Willamette University, Burton C. Bastus- 
check; College of William and Mary, Florian J. Bartosic, Harold A. Waters; 
College of William and Mary (Richmond Professional Institute), Marvin R. 
sarker, Barbara E. Judkins; Willimantic State Teachers College, Elizabeth S. 
Field, Mildred L. Hall, Carol E. Vassallo; Wisconsin State College (Eau 
Claire), Leo J. Christy; Wisconsin State College (Oshkosh), A. Paxton Fergu- 
son; Wisconsin State College (Superior), Robert G. Trauba, Louis A. Wilson; 
University of Wisconsin, Irene M. Doyle, Marcus G. Singer; University of 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Lou Ella Burmeister, Margaret M. Carr, Roger L. 
Parsons, John L. Phelan, Justin M. Replogle, Milton H. Rusch, Kensal E. Van 
Holde; College of Wooster, John D. Reinheimer, Budd R. Russell; University 
of Wyoming, William W. Ellis, Robert J. McColloch. 

Xavier University (Louisiana), Julian A. Parker. 

Yale University, Charles A. Fenton, Stanley H. Udy, Jr.; Youngstown 
University, Nellie G. Dehnbostel, Rebekah W. D’Orsi, Fred H. Glenny. 


Junior 


Boston University, Orlo Strunk, Jr.; Colgate University, Robert A. Chap- 
man; Columbia University, Patricia Grinager-Powers, Harold R. Harlan; 
Fairfield University, Frederick W. Tartaro; University of Hawaii, A. Duane 
Black, Joyce A. Matsumoto, Jay J. Miyagawa, Theodore K. C. Soong; Hunter 
College, Herbert H. Coston; Indiana University, William W. Crowder, Ivo 
Moravcik; Iowa State College, Roy J. Leonard; State University of Iowa, 
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Ronald W. Roskens; University of Miami, Wilfred H. Charlton; University of 
New Mexico, Wilson G. Baroody, John D. McKee; University of Notre Dame, 
Francis Henninger, Stefan C. Maczynski; Ohio State University, John M. Rich; 
University of Oklahoma, Ira E. Furlong; University of Pennsylvania, John J. 
Appel; University of Rochester, Owen P. Stearns; St. Louis University, James 
L. Hall; University of South Carolina, Lloyd G. Gibbs; University of Southern 
California, Joseph S. Bloch, Stuart M. Cooney, William H. Craig, Timothy E. 
Gresham, Ormond G. Mitchell, Edward T. Roche; Wayne State University, 
John F. Swift, Jr.; Western Reserve University, Louis Gasper; Not in Ac- 
credited Institutional Connection, John C. Hogan (M. A., University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles), Santa Monica, California; John J. Tuohey (M. A,, 
University of Notre Dame), Albany, New York; A. Jackson Whaley, Jr. (B. D., 
Virginia Union University), Long Island, New York. 


Supplementary List of Nominations 


The preceding list contains 916 nominations for Active membership 
and 36 nominations for Junior membership. The following 115 nomina- 
tions for Active membership and 5 nominations for Junior membership 
were received too late for inclusion in the preceding list. The combined 
lists total 1031 and 41 as previously stated. 


Adelphi College, Robert L. Cannan; University of Akron, George W. Knepper ;' 
Alliance College, Blair J. Matejczyk; Army Language School, Hilda Pavlor, 
Michael Pavlor; Augustana College (South Dakota), Louis R. Karraker. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Roger E. Stansfield; Bethel College (Tennessee), 
Almeda Van Dyke Stinson; Boston University, Paul K. Deats, Jr.; Bowdoin 
College, R. Leighton van Nort. 

Canisius College, Joseph P. Lovering, Layton A. Waters; Carleton College, 
Raymond P. Poggenburg, Jr.; Central College (Iowa), Ruth J. Kilchenmann; 
Clark College (Washington), Delmar V. Harris; Columbia University, John L. 
Brebner, Arthur C. Danto, Elizabeth P. Hagen, Erich Hirschberg, Robert T. 
Livingston, Joel Newman, Ragnar Nurkse, George A. Picken, Walter C. Strodt, 
Stuart W. Tanenbaum, Frank Tannenbaum, Aaron W. Warner, Leonard Zobler. 

University of Georgia, Neal D. McRainey; Gettysburg College, Edwin D. Dan- 
felt, Mellicent S. Moorhead. 

University of Illinois, H. Paul Carstens, George Gerbner; Indiana University, 
Marvin Carmack; Iowa State College, Robert M. Collins, Ercel S. Eppright, 
Raymond W. Fahien, David A. Storvick, Enid E. Whade. 

Jackson State College, Benjamin H. McLemore, Jr. 

Kent State University, Edward C. Hutchinson, R. Thomas Myers; Eastern 
Kentucky State College, Ruby Rush. 

Long Island University, Adele M. Fasick; Los Angeles State College, Julian 
Nava, William A. Stelck, Charles K. A. Wang; Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, Clayton A. Blomquist. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Mary R. O'Hare; Marquette Uni- 
versity, Edwin Zolik; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Bridgewater), 
Ruth T. Staupas; Central Michigan College, Maynard M. Bjorgo; Michigan 
State University, A. C. Germann; Midwestern University, Eleanor Payne; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Richard Paige, John A. Schellman; Mississippi State 
College, B. J. Stojanovic. 
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University of Nebraska, Duard W. Laging. 

State University of New York—Teachers College at New Paltz, Albert Klevan. 

Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Lewis C. Dowdy, Zoe 
U. Parks. 

Oregon College of Education, Frederick L. Staver; University of Oregon, 
James F. Colley. 

University of Pennsylvania, G. Jay Anyon, Murray Brown, R. Jean Brownlee, 
Charles S. Goodman, Kurt A. Krieger; Princeton University, Arnold W. Sametz. 

Queens College (New York), Rachael W. DeAngelo. 

Roanoke College, Cameron C. Barr, Jr.; Rockford College, Irene R. Doarr; 
Roosevelt University, Jesse Hiraoka, Binyamin Z. Lebovits. 

San Diego Junior College, Theodore J. Bardacke, Frederick A. Benson, 
Lawrence J. Madalena, Ina G. Maddux, Odus L. Morgan, Wayne M. Moxley, 
Charles M. Newman, Jr., Edward F. Roach, Jack L. Robison, George A. Schutte ; 
San Diego State College, Marybelle S. Bigelow, Clayton M. Gjerde, Richard P. 
Phillips; Skidmore College, Miriam J. Benkovitz, Helen R. Staley; University 
of Southern California, Wallace H. Best; Stanford University, Roger W. Gray; 
Swarthmore College, James A. Field, Jr. 

Temple University, Valy Menkin, Richard E. Rogers; Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, John E. Roche; University of Tulsa, James S. 
Chesnut, John P. Dratz, Leonard Gardner. 

Vassar College, Helen Codere, William W. Gifford, Mary Ann Nevins, 
Anthony L. Pellegrini, Walter B. Stone, Nelson E. Taylor, Jr. 

Webster College (St. Louis University), Stanley J. Brumleve; West Virginia 
University, Robert F. Munn; University of Wichita, Kenneth Nickel; Wilkes 
College, Bronis J. Kaslas, Edith S. Namisniak; Wilson College (Pennsylvania), 
Edward E. Anderson, Sarah F. Anderson, Graham M. Jamieson, Louise C. 
Monack, F. Bruce Morgan. 

Youngstown University, Bernard J. Yozwiak. 


Junior 


American University, Charles L. Powell, Jr.; University of Chicago, Harold 
W. Kerster; Colgate University, Peter E. Durkee; Cornell University, James 
A. Wood; St. Lawrence University, Jerry G. Keshian. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 1450 Active and 41 Junior Members. 
These include those nominations published in the Spring 1957 Bulletin. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Edgar F. Stinson. 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers, the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and expres- 
sions of personal preference in these notices are published as submitted. 
It is optional with appointing officers and teachers to publish names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. 

A member of the Association is entitled to one free announcement 
of his availability, not to exceed 100 words or 10 printed lines, during 
each volume-year, subsequent insertions being charged for at the rate of 
50 cents a line. Non-members may also insert announcements at the 
same rate for each insertion. There is a charge of $1.00 for each cross- 
reference. There is no charge to institutions of higher learning for the 
announcement of academic vacancies. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers 
should be sent to the Association’s Central Office for forwarding to the 
persons concerned, a separate letter for each person. Address in care of 
the General Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accounting: Expanding junior college system in metropolitan area has several 
full-time openings for September, 1957. M.A. or C.P.A. required. Beginning 
salary up to $6500; maximum salary up to $7750 (for Ph.D. degree). Dean, 
Chicago City Junior College, 3400 North Austin Avenue, Chicago 34, Illinois. 

Accounting: Christian liberal arts college in East desires an instructor or assistant 
professor in accounting and possibly for a course in business administration or 
economics. V 1391 

Administration: Assistant to dean wanted for arts college, privately supported 
university. Must have Ph.D., preferably in a science or social science, some 


publication, and teaching experience. Excellent opportunity to learn administra- 
tion. V 1392 


Biology, Microbiology: Small coeducational Catholic college in southwestern 
Kansas. Man or woman, Ph.D. preferred. Teaching subjects: general biology, 
anatomy-physiology. microbiology, genetics, health. Rank and salary dependent 
on qualifications, with salary range $3400-$6000. Permanent position, onen 
September 1, 1957. In first letter please give personal vita. training and ex- 
nerience, references, picture, and salary expected. Dr. F. J. Donohue, President. 
St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City, Kansas. 

Chemistry: Vacancy, September, 1957. Ph.D. or M.S. in an Eastern liberal arts 
college in general, analytic and physical chemistry. Total load not more than 
15 hours. Salary and rank according to qualifications. Permanent position. 
Apnly Chairman of Science Division, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Chemistry: Midwestern, metropolitan area. Expansion has resulted in several full- 
time teaching positions for September, 1957. M.S. required. Beginning salarv 
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up to $6500; maximum salary up to $7750 (for Ph.D. degree). Dean, Chicago 
City Junior College, 3400 North Austin Avenue, Chicago 34, Illinois. 

Economics and Business Administration: Christian liberal arts college in East. 
Subjects: Any workable combination of the following: principles of economics, 
money and banking, statistics, corporate finance and investments, or possible 
substitutes in either economics or business administration. V 1393 

Education: Assistant professorship, Tufts University. Responsibility for courses 
in sociological foundations of education and educational sociology. A continuing 
position with modest beginning salary. To start September, 1957. Write, Daniel 
W. Marshall, Chairman, Department of Education, Tufts University, Medford 55, 
Massachusetts. 


Engineering: Assistant or associate professors with M.S. or Ph.D. for under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Civils with sanitary training. Electricals with 
servomechanism experience desired. Mechanicals with background in thermo- 
dynamics and fluid mechanics. Twelve-month appointments. Write Dean, College 
of Engineering, The University of Akron, Akron 4, Ohio. 

English: Two vacancies (assistant professor and associate professor) at Midwest- 
ern university. Wish men with Ph.D. interested in fields of English literature 
(not American). Salary $4800 for assistant professor up to $5600 for associate 
professor for 9 months. Not temporary appointments. Inquiry and application 
should be made as soon as possible. V 1394 


French and/or Spanish: Eastern teachers college needs replacement staff member 
for second semester, 1957-58. Excellent opportunity for retired teacher. Must 
have had a little public elementary or secondary school experience. Preference 
given to a person willing to participate in a small program of elementary school 
Spanish. Rank and salary will depend on degrees and experience. V 1395 


Preparatory School: Small country day school, college preparatory, stressing 
languages and mathematics, students high average or better, needs one or two 
teachers, versatile, preferably men, possibly retired from academic work; one 
willing to start laboratory work, preferably in biology. The Marti School, 5885 
Munger Road, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Physics: Assistant professorship in physics open September, 1957. Person with 
Ph.D. desirable. Salary not less than $6000 per nine months. In letter give 
personal data, training experience, and picture. Opportunities for research. For 
further information, write to E. H. Dixon, Head of Department of Physics and 
Astronomy, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


Physics: Metropolitan junior college system in Midwest has several full-time 
teaching positions for September, 1957, as a result of expansion. M.S. required. 
Beginning salary up to $6500; maximum salary up to $7750 (for Ph.D. degree). 
Le ee Chicago City Junior College, 3400 North Austin Avenue, Chicago 34, 
llinois. 


Sociology: The Education Department of Tufts University seeks a young sociolo- 
gist and promising college teacher to develop courses in the sociological founda- 
tions of education and educational sociology. A continuing position with a modest 
beginning salary. An assistant professorship, to start September, 1957. Write, 
Daniel W. Marshall, Chairman, Department of Education, Tufts University, 
Medford 55, Massachusetts. 


Zoology (invertebrate), Comparative Anatomy, General Biology: Three positions, 
large Southwestern university. Zoology and anatomy, visiting professorships; 
one semester each, respectively spring, 1958 and autumn, 1957; suitable for retired 
or on sabbatical. Biology, temporary instructorship, beginning September, 1957; 
requires M.S. degree, youth, enthusiasm. V 1396 


Zoology (temporary vacancy for two semesters): Instructorship (Master’s degree 
and 2 years of teaching experience) $4316 for 32 weeks, or assistant professorship 
(Master’s degree plus 30 semester hours beyond and 4 years of teaching experi- 
ence) $5070, September 1, 1957—June 30, 1958. Apply to Clement C. Maxwell, 
President, State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


The Board of Education of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has announced 
the vacancy in the Commissionership of Education as of June 1, 1957, with the 
retirement of Commissioner John J. Desmond, Jr. Applications for the position of 
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Commissioner of Education will be received by the Board of Education at 200 
Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts, until June 30, 1957. 


Teachers Available 


Academic Dean, or Teaching and Administration, Philosophy and Religion: Man, 
52, Ph.D., 22 years’ experience in teaching and some administration. Listed in 
Who's Who and Directory of American Scholars. Phi Beta Kappa and Pi Kappa 
Delta; associated with a number of Foundations. Available fall, 1957. A 6468 


Accounting: Man, married. M.B.A., C.P.A. 10 years’ university teaching and 
public accounting practice. Taught all phases of accounting, including presently 
C.P.A. Review. A 6469 

Accounting: Man, 39, family. C.P.A., M.B.A., University of Chicago; 10 years’ 
successful teaching large Midwestern ‘metropolitan university. Broad government 
and public experience. Presently occupying upper-level Federal government staff 
position. Experience in teaching and organizing courses includes introductory, 
intermediate, advanced, consolidations, cost and managerial, governmental, audit- 
ing, advanced (C.P. A.) problems. Excellent references. Desire to return to 
full-time teaching or teaching combined with participation in financial administra- 
tion. Prefer warm climate. A 6470 


Administration: Man, 44, married, returning from responsible foreign assignment ; 
desire position in college administration or teaching courses in administration, 
curriculum or research. Ph.D., school administration. 21 years’ experience in 
elementary, secondary, college and university teaching and administration, includ- 
ing 3 years’ foreign service directing technical assistance programs. Numerous 
articles published in professional journals. Membership in principal professional 
organizations. Available August, 1957. A 6471 

Administration: (Chairman of university department returning from significant 
European assignment desires presidency, academic deanship, or other administra- 
tive position dffering opportunity for educational leadership. References available 
with respect to scholarship, personality, and administrative ability. A 6472 

Administration or Public Administration: Experience in governmental administra- 
tion. 8 years’ political science in Eastern university. 3 years’ director educational 

center in Paris. Presently with United Nations in Africa. 43 years of age; 4 
children. Would like combination of university administration and teaching. 
A 6473 

Administration—Student Personnel Services, Admissions, or Registrar: Man, 38, 
married, 2 children. B.S. in biology, M.A. in school administration, Ed.D. in 
higher education; 10 years’ combined experience in teaching and administrative 
experience in a state teachers college and in a state university; experienced as a 
Dean of Men and Director of Admissions; formerly an associate professor of 
educational psychology ; also trained and experienced in general education biology ; 
lecturer in marriage and family life education. Available June, 1957, or before 
with 30 days notice. A 6474 

Art: Man, 38, married, 3 children. Broad educational background, 1 year beyond 
M.A. Teaching experience in public schools, large Southern university, and large 
teachers college. Past-President A.A.U.P. chapter, membership in State Art 
Education Association, Western Arts Association. N.A.E.A., Kappa Pi, state and 
national education associations. Teaching proficiencies include: ceramics, letter- 
ing and commercial design, drawing, painting, architectural perspective, and color 
theory. Ambitious, experimental, productive. Available August, 1957. A 6475 

Art: Man, with broad academic and professional experience in the fine arts. De- 
grees in art and in gore Research at home and abroad in history of art 
and fresco painting. Professional practice includes mural painting, stained glass, 
portraiture, landscape and other types of subject in several media, wood engraving, 
and industrial illustration. Exhibitions and one-man shows. Associate professor 
and university art director for many years. Equally at home in studio, lecture 
room, seminar, or in illustrated public lectures and demonstrations. Member, 
A.A.U.P., and College Art Association. Excellent references. Available fall, 
1957. A 6476 

Assistant to President, Teaching, Research: Man, 34, excellent health; married, 
1 child. B.S., social sciences; M.A., education; Ph.D., political science; educated 
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at 5 universities ; overseas veteran, widely traveled. Experience: 4 years in lead- 
ing public relations organization, 3'/s years in government; 5 years’ part-time 
teaching in liberal arts and business schools. Book in process; member, American 
Association of Public Opinion Research. Available September, 1957. A 6477 
Jiologist, Zoologist: Man, 26, married, 1 child. M.S., engaging in predoctoral 
study. Undergraduate assistant and strong graduate teaching experience in gen- 
eral zoology, invertebrates, physiology. Experience inland aquatic field biology 
and over 2 years’ full-time marine research. Publications. Currently finishing 
2 years’ bacteriological research, U. S. Army. Available September, 1957. 
A 6478 
Botany, Biology: Man, 36, married, 3 children. B.S.F., M.S. and Ph.D. (leading 
Eastern university) in botany, with genetics-biological science background. 3 
years’ graduate teaching assistantships, plus 2 years as full-time instructor in 
botany. Desire teaching/extension position in small (below 5000) college, prefer- 
ably with agricultural connections; have experience with extension work in eco- 
nomic botany. Prefer Northeast or Midwest, but will consider other locations. 
Available September, 1957. A 6479 


Chemistry: Ph.D., physical chemistry; desire ranking position in accredited school. 
6 years’ recent experience teaching physical, analytical, general chemistry. 12 
years’ research. 16 publications in thermodynamics, solutions, radiochemistry, 
history of science, experimental design, and metallurgy. Phi Kappa Phi and 


Sigma Xi. A 6480 
Chemistry: M.A., plus. 25 years’ experience in government and teaching. General, 
inorganic, analytical. Eastern location preferred. A 6481 


Chemistry: Man, 56, married, 2 boys. B.S., Haverford; Ph.D., University of 
Pennsylvania. 30 years in teaching. 19th year in present position; wish to change 
to a liberal arts college of 750 students or less. Publications, consulting work, 
research. A 6482 


Civil Engineering: Sc.Dr., 20 years’ teaching, research and practical experience. 
Seek chairmanship of department or directorship of research with a sae 
Economics: Man, married, now teaching at small liberal arts college; desire to 
transfer to larger institution. Ph.D. in economics, Columbia. 7 years’ teaching 
experience, 10 years in Federal government. Subjects: planning, labor, economic 
principles, economic thought. Publications. A 6484 
Economics and Business Administration : Man, 52, married, 2 children, Ph.D. 7 
years’ college teaching; 5 years’ government service; experience as economic 
consultant. Principles of economics, comparative economic systems, international 
economics, regional planning, urban land economics, marketing, public finance, 
money and banking, history of economic thought. Several foreign languages; 
widely traveled; publications. Available for teaching, research, or both. Avail- 
able fall, 1957. A 6485 
Economics, Sociology, History: Man, 58, married. At present head of Social 
Science Division in Southern Negro college. Seek more challenging position, 
with some graduate teaching. A.B., Harvard; Ph.D., Columbia, with experience 
teaching abroad; have done labor research in six countries. Publications in six 
countries, four languages. A 6486 
Education: Man, 51, married. Ph.B., M.A., M.Ed., Ed.D., Brown, Harvard. Phi 
' Beta Kappa. Fields: secondary education, practice teaching, methods of teaching, 
teaching social studies, school administration, secondary curriculum, teaching 
gifted, school activities, home room guidance, history of education. Experienced 
in public school teaching and administration and in teaching in top liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges. Available June or September, 1957. A 6488 
Education: Man, 32, married, 1 child. B.A., B.Ed., M.Ed. Five quarters of work 
above Master’s degree. Phi Delta Kappa, Who’s Who in American Education. 
Presently teacher and administrator in California school. Experienced in field 
of elementary education. Desire assistantship in school with doctoral program in 
education or teaching position in elementary education, elementary administra- 
tion, elementary school social studies, supervision of student teachers. Available 
summer /fall, 1957. A 6489 
Education: Man, 45, married, 3 children. Ed.D. in social and philosophical founda- 
tions of education. Subjects taught include: philosophy of education; compara- 
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tive education; history of education; education in American culture; education 
and human development. Executive experience; have traveled extensively. 8 
years in present position as associate professor in large university. Experience in 
editing educational writings in English and Spanish; publications in both lan- 
guages. Desire position in the States, or abroad, as professor, administrator, or 
working in research and writing in the above fields and/or international educa- 
tion. Available September, 1957. A 6490 

Education, Health and Physical Education: Man, 56, married, 2 children, Ph.D., 
Columbia. 6 years in elementary and secondary schools, 28 years in college, pro- 
fessor. Desire position in teacher education, undergraduate or graduate, research. 
Fellow: A.A.A.S., A.P.H.A., A.A.H.P.E.R.; member: N.E.A., N.S.S.E 
A.E.R.A., etc. Publications, school surveys, consultant to school districts and 
education departments. Available September, 1957. A 6491 

Education, Spanish: Woman, 44, married, no children. Ph.D. in educational 
administration; M.A. in Spanish from National University of Mexico; fluent 
Spanish. Since 1951 in government overseas educational program. Desire post 
in college or university in large city. Interested in following: Director of 
Teacher Training, general education courses, Spanish, or administrative position. 
Available immediately after return to States, June 15. A 6492 

Education, Student Teaching, and/or Psychologies for Teaching. (Prefer Second- 
ary Level): Man, 44. Ph.D. Training and experience largely in the Mid-West. 
Public school teaching and administrative experiences. 8 years of college teach- 
ing. Practical experience with college student union and teen-centers in former 
personnel work. Available fall, 1957. Can rearrange summer school teaching 
commitment to suit needs of new situation, if desired. Prefer city location, with 
cultural and other teaching challenges. A 6493 

Electrical and Agricultural Engineering: Man, 46, married, 4 children, Lutheran. 
B.Sc., M.Sc., A.E., Candidate, Iowa State College, 1946. Licensed to practice 
professional engineering through examinations (Washington, E.E., 1946, and 
Oregon, A.E., 1939). About 11 years of design, research, or experimental work ; 
about 7 years’ university teaching since A.E. degree. GS- 12, E.E. Civil Service 
rating. Curriculum vitae available. Many publications ; excellent recommenda- 
tions. Who Knows—And What, U.S.A., Who's Who in the West, and Who’s 
Who, Pacific Coast, Tau Beta Pi, A.K.L., A.A.U.P., N.S.P.E., A.S.E.E., 
A.LE.E., etc. Desire position as electrical engineer and/or supervisor and/or 
professor and department head leading to Dean of Engineering. A 6494 

English: Man, 41, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 16 years of college teaching, 
including some graduate courses. Have taught advanced courses in all literary 
periods from Anglo-Saxon through the age of Milton. Major interests: Milton, 
Chaucer, rhetoric. Have published bibliography, biographical articles, criticism, 
scholarly edition and translation, and 2 successful freshman English textbooks. 
Active in several professional societies. Desire a position involving more grad- 
uate teaching than my present one, or possibly administration. A 6495 

English: Man, 46, married. Have taught creative writing or literature at Yale, U. 
of Iowa, Wayne U., Mt. Holyoke (Resident Poet four years), and Columbia 
(lecturer in short story). Author of 4 novels (one recommended by Book-of-the- 
Month Club),4 collections of poetry; contributor to over 40 publications such as 
Atlantic, S.R.L., Am. Mercury, Yale Review, L. Home Jorunal, Poetry, New 
Republic. On staffs of 3 writers’ conferences; winner of the 1956 Shelley Me- 
morial Award; fourth novel to be published by Doubleday in December. Will 
consider instructorship. A 6546 

English, History, Government: Man, retired, good health, single. M.A., LL.B., 
with extensive and somewhat exceptional experience teaching in schools and 
colleges (including Naval Academy); former U. S. consul; foreign residence, 
study, and travel. Available at once for interim or temporary employment. 
Arnold A. McKay, R. D. 2, Raeford, North Carolina. 

Fine Arts: Man, single, under 40. M.A. and Ph.D. in history of arts; B.F.A. and 
2 years’ graduate study abroad in professional art. Experience as art teacher, 
portrait painter, advertising designer and illustrator, muralist, stained-glass de- 
signer, some architectural designing. Heavy experience in public administra- 
tion, much foreign travel, editing and publishing. Special interest in systematic 
iconology, history of American art, Renaissance, modern art, portrait and figure 
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painting, experimental painting. Desire position in established department in 
liberal arts college or university, or will organize and head new department of 
History of Arts, Cultural History, or Professional Art. Available August 5, 1957. 


A 6496 
French: Man, Ph.D. in Romance languages, publication, foreign travel, residence 
and study. Speaking knowledge of French. A 6497 


French: Man, American background, 43. Ph.D., Columbia University, Fulbright 
grantee 1953, war veteran, strong minor Spanish, linguistics, specialty—phonemic 
analysis of French. Certificat d'études from the Sorbonne. References, avail- 
able Yall, 1957. Prefer East Coast. 6498 


French: Woman, single, American citizen, European background and experience. 
Ph.D. 10 years’ American college teaching; at present assistant professor. Refer- 
ences from leading scholars, publications. M.L.A., A.A.U.P., L.S.A. Also 
German, Italian, Latin. Available 1957 or 1958. Can be released before end of 
academic year. A 6499 

French, German, Elementary Spanish: Man, Ph.D., Paris, fellow Yale University, 
10 years’ teaching experience, excellent references. Available summer - fall. 

A 6500 

French, Spanish, Latin American Literature, and/or Freshman English: Woman 
in fifties. Vigorous; petite. B.A. and M.A., Minnesota; proximate Ph.D., 
Chicago. Committee and advisory experience. Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, 
Lambda Alpha Psi, prizes, honors and scholarships. Long experience. Prefer 
private college. Any location except Deep South. Available fall, 1957. <A 6501 

French, Spanish, Romance Philology: Man, 50, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Study 
in European universities. Former F ulbright Proiessor i in France, American Field 
Service Fellow, and C.R.B. Fellow. Long experience in state university. Pres- 
ently Professor of Modern Languages and Dean of Men in one of better teacher 
training institutions. Numerous publications in French literature; French, Spanish 
and Romance linguistics; methodology of modern language teaching. Active in 
M.L.A. Prefer university or good liberal arts college with major duties instruc- 
tional; would accept some administration. Available June, 1957. A 6502 

German: Man, 42, native speaker. M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins. 7 years’ experi- 
ence; also experience in French, and excellent background in music and humani- 
ties. Some publication. Prefer coeducational, non-sectarian, or liberal Christian, 
medium-size college in West or North. Available June, 1957; references and 
curriculum vitae on request. A 6503 

German on all levels, French and Latin: Woman, mature, European background. 
Dr. jur., Heidelberg University. 6 years in France. Special interest and publi- 
cation in ethnology ; teaching experience; desire college teaching position. Prefer 
West, consider other. Available on short notice. A 6504 

History: Man, married, Ph.D. 20 years’ college teaching experience. Can teach 
all United States history courses, and Modern European history. Publications, 
both books and articles. Now professor in a Western college of education. 
Desire position in a university or liberal arts college where opportunity for 
scholarly research exists. Major interests Western America, and American 
social history. A 6505 

History: Man, 43, married, Ph.D. Major fields: Latin American history, Roman 
history, Europe from 1500 to 1815, and Colonial U. S. history. Teaching 
specialty Western Civilization. 2 articles published this year, others in progress. 
Since 1954 head (permanent) of Division of History and Social Science in a 
small midwestern teachers college. Desire permanent position in an institution 
with greater research facilities. Member of Phi Kappa Phi, 3 specialized honor- 
aries, A.H.A., M.V.H.A. A 6506 

History: Man, 32, married, 2 children. Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1956. 
Specialization: U.S. (Middle Period, economic history, democratic movements) ; 
article published, thesis being published. Employed in business past 3 years, 
desire teaching position, preferably in area offering research facilities. A 6507 

History : Man, 37, married, 2 children. Ph.D., California. Phi_Beta Kappa. 3 
years’ teaching experience. Present rank: assistant professor. Fields of speciali- 
zation: Western and Eastern Europe, Middle East. Available fall, waa | pam 
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History: Man, 43, veteran, family. Ph.D., major Eastern university. 11 years’ 
teaching of graduate and undergraduate courses in American history. Theses 
supervision. Research on Colonies, South, and Westward Movement with book 
and other publications. More underway. Now associate professor with tenure 
at Deep South state university. Desire position in more liberal environment. 

A 6510 

History, Political Science, International Relations: Woman, 32, single. B.A., 
M.A., Ph.D. candidate, Oxford University. 5 years’ administrative, publishing 
and research experience, 2 years’ teaching. Special subjects: British and British 
Commonwealth history, 19th and 20th century Europe, international organiza- 
tion, African affairs. Have also taught American history and foreign policy, 
American intellectual history. Fulbright and Ford Fellow; extensive foreign 
travel. Available September, 1957. A 6512 

Horticulture, Poultry, Biology: Man, 60, approximate Ph.D., 15 years’ experience 
in college teaching and experience as a commercial research consultant. Prefer 
location in South. Employed at present. Available June or September, aes 

Interior Design, Museum Display Specialist: Man, 37, married, 1 child. B.F.A., 
M.F.A. 11 years with Western university. 10 years’ active decorating practice. 
Member: Delta Phi Delta, Delta Sigma Phi, Phi Kappa Phi, Tau Delta, Tau 
Epsilon. Available fall, 1957. A 6514 

Library Director or Library School Professor: Man, 35, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 
Varied experience in research and college libraries. Will be listed in Vol. 38, 
Who’s Who in America. Library association officer; publications. Present salary 
$7000. Available June, 1957. A 6515 

Mathematics: Man, 45, American, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Professor, 15 years’ 
college and university teaching experience. 7 years as department head, 5 years’ 
applied mathematics in scientific development work. Strong in applied mathe- 
matics and mathematics education at the college level. Membership in professional 
organizations, officer in one, scholastic honors, publications. Prefer departmental 
chairmanship with institution interested in providing a balance between good 
teaching and research. Excellent references. Position, salary and availability 


open. A 6516 
Mathematics: Man, 45, proximate Ph.D. 3 years’ university teaching experience. 
Excellent references. Available June, 1957. A 6517 


Mathematics, English literature, Philosophy: M.A. of the University of Oxford, 
England. 16 years’ successful experience in both undergraduate and graduate 
teaching in England and in U.S.A. Desire appointments for summer, 1957, and for 
academic year 1957-58. A 6518 


Music: Man, 51. Concert pianist and artist-teacher of piano. Formerly assistant to 
Josef Lhevinne. Soloist with leading orchestras. Recitals in Town Hall and 
Carnegie Hall. 10 years’ college teaching experience in addition to private teach- 
ing. Outstanding soloist. Member A.A.U.P., A.F.M., Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, 
American Musicological Society. Listed in Who’s Who in Music, Who’s Who 
in the South and Southeast, Kiirchner’s Deutscher Musiker-Lexikon. Protestant. 
At present, head of music department of distinguished Eastern private school. 
Excellent references. Available September, 1957. A 6519 


Music Administration: Man, 52, Ph.D., composer-theorist-music psychologist. 14 
years’ administering graduate work in a large Southwestern university. Wish to 
change to a similar institution where the president and the other administrators are 
educators. Salary no object. Listed in Who’s Who in America, American 
Scholars, International Musicians, etc. Honorary member of several scholarly 
organizations. Recommendations by the world’s greatest and famous musicians. 
Unusual concert and opera background; speak 4 languages; special talent for 
making other teachers cooperate. A 6520 


Music, Piano: Woman, 31, German ancestry. Mus.B., Oberlin Conservatory; 
M.M., Cleveland Institute. Post-graduate study, Juilliard School. Middlebury 
Chamber Music Center. Music Academy of the West. Faculty recitalist; pro- 
fessional accompanist. Violist in several semi-professional symphonies. 8 years’ 
college and university teaching experience, summer music camps. Active on 
university committees, state approved adjudicator. Extensive European travel. 
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Member of A.A.U.P., M.E.N.C., O.M.E.A., Mu Phi Epsilon. Also piano ensemble, 
string chamber music, piano literature, piano pedagogy, violin and viola, music 
appreciation. Now teaching at large university, but family circumstances necessi- 
tate move to West Coast. Desire position in California or neighboring state. 
Available September, 1957. A 6521 
Philosophy, History of Philosophy: Man, 47, married, small family. Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Toronto. About 20 years’ teaching experience in both Catholic and 
public institutions. Some administrative experience, public service experience. 
Publications rather considerable. Full particulars and references on request. 
Middle West preferred. A 6522 
Political Science, Economics: Man, 32, married, B.Sc. (economics), London, M.A., 
Ph.D. Candidate. Theory, comparative government, Soviet and East European 
studies, development of backward areas. Wide interests, well traveled, several 
languages. Available June, 1957. A 6523 


Psychology: Man, 44, wife, 2 sons. Ph.D. Academic training primarily inter- 
disciplinary, theoretical, and experimental. Professional experience primarily 
applied, including 2 years as industrial psychologist, 2 years’ Air Force test con- 
struction and research, 1'/2 years’ clinical on staff of Army School of Military 
Neuropsychiatry, and 10 years’ psychological counseling and administration in a 
top-notch student counseling service. Approximately 3'/2 years’ full-time equiva- 
lent teaching varied psychology courses. Desire position emphasizing inter- 
departmental teams teaching in the fields of semiotics, economics, or group 
dynamics and basic theoretical research in the behavioral sciences. Present 
salary over $8000. Available September, 1957. A 6524 


Psychology (Social, Experimental, Developmental): Man, 29, married, 1 child. 
B.A., Nebraska Wesleyan University, M.A., Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 3 
years’ teaching experience with record of success. Research experience in anthro- 
pology, experience in adult education, experience in development of visual aids 
and demonstrations. A.P.A., Sigma Xi. Publications. Teaching a focal interest. 
Available September, 1957. A 6525 


Psychology; Teacher, Counseling Psychologist: Man, 39, presently counseling 
psychologist, Veterans Administration. A.B. (Swarthmore), M.A. (Pennsyl- 
vania), psychology; Ed.D. requirements in guidance and student personnel ad- 
ministration, leading university, complete except dissertation. Years’ experience : 
6 college teaching, 3 directing counseling service, 2 industry, 3 government (ex- 
clusive of military). 3 publications in psychology. Member: American Psycho- 
logical Association, divisions of counseling and teaching psychology; N.E.A., 
N.V.G.A., A.P.G.A., A.C.P.A. Prefer coeducational liberal arts institution, 
Middle Atlantic. Will do admissions or other student personnel work; especially 
interested in deanship or personnel responsibility. Can teach and work with 
teachers toward improving student advising and counseling. A 6526 


Sociology: Man, 31, married 1 child. Ph.D. complete except thesis. 7 years’ 
correctional and institutional work, 3'/2 years’ teaching (colleges and institution 
staffs), articles. Interested in teaching, supervision of field work students, student 
counseling. Specialties are criminology, social psychology, social work. Avail- 
able June or September, 1957. A 6527 


Sociology: Man, 37, married, Ph.D. 6 years’ teaching experience in state univer- 
sity and state teachers college of introductory, principles, family, community, 
social disorganization, methods, theory, historical sociology, introductory anthro- 
pology, introductory social work. Primarily interested in teaching with some 
time for research. Research experience; publications; presently assistant pro- 
fessor, department head. Desire position in western state. Available September, 
1957. A 6528 


Sociology-Economics: Man, 58, married. A.B., Harvard, Ph.D. Columbia. 20 
years’ successful teaching experience. Travel. Publications. Seek headship small 
college or university department or division, Negro or Quaker preferred. 
Specialty is labor problems. A 6529 


Sociology and/or Psychology: Man, married, veteran, Jewish. M.A., Ph.D. in 
1958. Position desired: assistant professorship with research opportunities 
Minimum salary: $5000 per academic year. Experience: 2 years’ research; 3 
years’ teaching; research consultant; free lance writer. Specialties: family, 
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methodology, theory, social psychology, educational sociology, social pathology, 
developmental psychology, medical sociology. Publications: books, contribu- 
tions to books, and numerous articles. Member: Alpha Kappa Delta, Psi Chi. 
Excellent references. Available September, 1957. R. M. Frumkin, 12 Linden 
Avenue, Kenmore 17, New York. 

Spanish: Man, 32, single. Ph.D., with specialty in Golden Age Literature, but 
wide experience during 10 years of college teaching in variety of language and 
literature courses, including Spanish American. Publications. Member and 
officer in several professional associations. Trained in language laboratory 


techniques. Experience in Italian and would welcome opportunity to handle ele- 
mentary Italian courses. Study and residence abroad. Have participated in 
humanities programs and area study programs. Desire associate professorship or 
assistant professorship with opportunity for early advancement. Recommenda- 
tions. Available fall, 1957. A 6530 


Spanish, Italian, Art History: Philologist, 35, married. Ph.D., Universidad San 
Marcos. 6 years’ experience teaching in Latin America Spanish communication 
skills, literature. While abroad also held administrative- educational positions. 
5 years’ teaching in U. S. liberal art colleges, 2 as department head. Now asso- 
ciate professor at state college, teaching Spanish all levels, as well as general 
survey of Spanish literature. Responsible for organization and direction foreign 
language laboratory. Widely traveled. Extensive faculty committee work and 
community speaking. Seek position state university as associate professor or 
better; or as department chairman of small four-year college. Available summer 
or fall, 1957. A 6531 


Speech, Drama, English: Woman, 31, unmarried. A.B. in English, M.A. in speech 
and drama. Member A.E.T.A. 7 years’ teaching on college level, as chairman of 
Speech and Drama Department. Field of specialization: theatre history, theatre 
literature, theatre arts. Have taught speech fundamentals, oral interpretation. 
Administrative experience in summer theatre; also some TV. Desire full-time post 
teaching above courses on undergraduate level, with opportunity to direct produc- 
tions. Available September, 1957. A 6532 


Television: Man, 35, married. Desire position in television as writer or producer- 
writer, with additional teaching duties preferred. 8 years’ college teaching ex- 
perience, including composition, literature, speech, creative writing. 5 years’ 
broadcast experience, 1 of which was in commercial radio. A.B. from Ivy League 
college, M.A. from college in Southwest, and 2 years’ study beyond Master’s. 
Have published in_professional and popular periodicals. Active in community 
affairs, including Civil Defense, Scouting, and youth recreation. Currently an 
assistant professor, with tenure, in large Midwestern university. Job location 
unimportant. Prefer year-round position. Minimum salary: $6000. A 6533 


Late Addenda 


Accounting: Man, 29, married, 1 child, veteran. M.S., accounting. 4 years’ 
college teaching experience, including courses in elementary and intermediate 
accounting, cost accounting, personal income tax and municipal accounting. 
Interested in teaching elementary and advanced accounting courses. Prefer West 
or Midwest. Available September, 1957. A 6534 

Chemistry (Organic-Physical): Man, married, family, Presbyterian. Ph.D. 14 
years’ experience teaching the usual undergraduate courses. 8 years, head of de- 
partment. Industrial and consulting experience. Excellent health. Desire posi- 
tion in liberal arts college of less than 1000 students. Available June or Sep- 
tember. A 6535 


Chemistry: Man with family, native of India. B.Sc., chemistry, physics; M.S., 
physical chemistry. Education from high school, and all teaching experience, in 
English language. 8 years’ college teaching (covering all of elementary chemistry, 
but_no specialized course), and departmental headship. Desire instructorship or 
assistant professorship ($4000-$5000) in American college offering opportunity 
to keep up with professional developments. A 6536 

Economics, Finance, Business Administration: Man, 40. Ph.D., 1942. Experience 
in banking, research, government. Contributor to leading journals. Popular 
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trade book published last year, another being published this year. Among books 
in progress is theory textbook. Taught 19 years at graduate and undergraduate 
levels, mainly economic theory and finance, 9 years in present position at state 
university. Directed graduate studies and served as elementary course chairman. 
Seek full professorship (minimum rank) or department headship. A 6537 
German on all levels, Italian, Latin, French: Man, European background, Ph.D., 
Munich. Publications in German. Available as an administrator or teacher. 
A 6538 
German, Philosophy and Literature, Italian Studies, Great Books: Man, Ph.D., 
over 50 years; experienced in colleges and universities in Europe and America; 
also experienced teaching classical languages. Available for summer or fall. 
Excellent references. A 6539 
History-Administration: Man, 39, family, veteran. Ph.D. 11 years’ experience 
teaching (college) American and European history. Extensive experience guiding 
forensic activities. Some experience in editing and field work in connection with 
development work. Wife has had many years’ experience in teaching first grade 
and kindergarten. Available on reasonable notice. A 6540 


Music: Man, 41, married, veteran, Dr. of Fine Arts (musicology), Chicago. Per- 
former, pianist, choir director, 10 years’ college teaching: music history, music 
theory, fundamentals in music, music appreciation, etc.; also German and French. 
Member: Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia. Excellent references. Available September, 
1957. A 6541 

Music (Conductor, Pianist, Music Educator): Man, veteran. B.A., M.A., Ed.D. 
12 years’ college teaching: piano, theory, music education, music history, music 
literature ; administrative work; concert pianist; soloist with symphonies. Music 
editor in publishing, music editor of magazines. At present teaching in state 
college: piano, music education, teachers’ training courses. Member: A.A.U.P., 
A.F.M., Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, Who’s Who in Music, Who's 
Who in American Education, etc. Excellent references; credentials on request. 
Available September, 1957. A 6542 

Political Science: Man, married, 4 children, Protestant, veteran. Ph.D. Desire 
environmental improvement for family, greater professional scope and potential 
in climate of high academic standards where fine teaching emphasized. Experi- 
ence in radio broadcasting, 5 years in business, 9 in college and university teach- 
ing, including some fine summer appointments. Tenure status, associate professor, 
member of many professional societies. Book in progress. Specialties: inter- 
national law, comparative government (including British and Latin American), 
American foreign policy. Have also regularly taught American national, state, 
municipal government, American political thought, political parties, international 
organization. Excellent up-to-date recommendations. Available fall, 1957. 

A 6543 

Psychology (Educational): Man, 35, married, 2 children. Ed.D. in educational 
and child psychology, U.C.L.A. 2 years’ college, 4 years’ public school teaching 
experience. References. Desire position in large university encouraging critical 


and creative thinking on problems in education and psychology. A 6547 
Psychology (General, Social, Educational, Abnormal): Man, Ph.D., postdoctoral 
work in psychology in Europe; foreign languages. A 6544 


Sociology, Political Science: Man, Ph.D., Munich, European background; in 
America since 1938. Well qualified with varied experience. Perfect in German 
and Italian. Desire summer lecturing position in the United States or Europe, 
or as a leader of American student groups in foreign countries. Available as a 
teacher or administrator in the fall. A 6545 


Statement on Retirement—A 


Correction 
By the EDITOR 


The Council of the Association, meeting in Washington, D. C., 
November 17-18, 1955, adopted the following amendment to the State- 
ment of Principles on Academic Retirement, endorsed by the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of American 
Colleges in 1951 (amending phraseology in italics) : 


Be planned to provide under normal circumstances and in so far 
as possible for a retirement life annuity equivalent in purchasing power 
to approximately 50% of the average salary over the last ten years of 
service if retirement is at 70. (It is understood that the amount of the 
available joint liie annuity on life of husband and wife would be somewhat 
less. ) 

The effect of this amendment was to recognize the principle of annuities 
that vary with the inflationary cycle, as provided by the College Retire- 
ment Equities Fund of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. 

By an oversight, this amendment, which should have replaced the 
wording of Section 3 (c), was not incorporated in the Statement on 
Retirement published in the Spring, 1956 Bulletin (pp. 57-58) and in 
the Spring, 1957 issue (pp. 119-120). 

The editorial staff of the Bulletin regrets this failure to incorporate 
the amendment, especially because of the apparent non-recognition, which 
it involved, of the initiative of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association in its inauguration of the College Retirement Equities Fund. 
This was an important and foresighted step toward meeting the objection 
inherent in fixed retirement plans, namely, their inability to provide an 
increased retirement income to match increases in the cost of living. 


A Progress Report on Faculty Salaries: 


Up 


What is Happening to College Faculty Salaries 


INDEX 
Percent Change 1940 100 
Real Income Before 200 
Taxes 

1940-54 1954-56 1940-56 
Physicians ...... +80% + 9% 496% 

industrial Workers +49% 410% 464% 180 
Lawyers ........+18% 4+ 9% 429% 
Faculty Members — 5% 418% 412% 
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MeGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 


Ie ABOVE CHART provides a report of the progress being 
made in solving a problem of crucial importance to every 
American. The problem is that of seeing that college and 
university faculty members get decent salaries. 

This new chapter, which brings the story forward two 
from 1954 through 1956-—has a decidedly cheering 
clement. For in the last two years faculty salaries have 
made real headway 


Two Years of Improvement 


In 1954, in terms of what their salaries would buy. 
faculty members as a whole were actually worse off. 
by 5°). than they had been fourteen years earlier. 
As the chart shows, over the same period the real income of 
the average industrial worker had increased by almost half 
And, in what it would buy, the income of the physician, 
with professional training comparable to that of the average 
faculty member, had jumped by 80°; since 1940. 

In 1956. however. the average faculty salary would 
about 12°) more of goods and services than it 
would in 1940. Relative to where they were two years 
before. faculty salaries showed a larger gain over the 
two years than those of any of the other groups whose 
salary progress is charted. 

This movement of faculty salaries in the right direction 
has many contributing causes. The biggest single boost 
was given by the great Ford Foundation gift of half a billion 
dollars to our colleges, universities, and hospitals, almost 
half of which was ear-marked for faculty salary increases. 

Gifts from business firms have also helped a lot. And so 


But Not Nearly Enough 


have stepped-up money-raising campaigns by alumi: 
groups and cooperative regional and state groups of colleges 


Still a Long Way to Go 


However, faculty salaries started their ascent from 
such a dismal depth that they still have a long, long 
way to go up before there is room for the comfortable 
conviction that they are fair, or even safe, from the 
standpoint of protecting the nation’s vital interest.. 
It still remains possible to find many shocking companion 
pieces for the following incident recently report to «# 
McGraw-Hill executive group, working on problems of 
financial aid to higher education, by the president of an 
illustrious small liberal arts college 

“The recruiting officer of one of our large industrial com 
panies came to our campus a few weeks ago,” the college 
president said, “and offered five of our seniors higher 
salaries to start working for that company when they are 
graduated next June than the salary received by any mem 
ber of our faculty. And the seniors. of course, promptly 
went to their professors to seek advice on whether or not 
they should accept. It doesn't take much imagination to 
see what this sort of thing does to the morale of a faculty 


Senior Teachers Fare Badly 


One of the more devastating things it does, of course, i 
to make the more experienced college and university faculty 
members receptive to the idea of going to greener pastures 
currency-wise, in business and industry. 

For these senior faculty members the financial 
pounding in the past 16 years has been even worse 
than the chart indicates. While the average real 
salary gain reported by the chart has been 12°), the 
average salary of a full professor still buys less than 
it did in 1940. This is because most of the salary i increases 
have gone to beginning instructors, for whose services in 
dustry has been providing the sort of competition reported 
by the liberal arts college president. 

And it creates this financial lackluster of posts as senior 
college faculty members right at the time their services are 
needed more than ever to handle the oncoming flood of 
college and university students. Between now and 1970) 
college and university enrollment is expected to double 


What is Needed Now 


What is clearly needed is a continuation and in- 
tensification of the drive to increase their salaries to 
a point where college and university faculty member~ 
will be sharing somewhere near fully in the general 
prosperity of the nation. It could be counted good prog 
ress in this direction if over the next two years faculty 
salaries were to go up another 12°, concentrated mainly 
in the senior faculty ranks. And this can be made possible 
only through more outside contributions. 

There is reason to be encouraged by the progress that 
has been made over the past two years in bailing college 
and university faculty members out of the terrible financia! 
hole into which they were allowed to slide. But there is the 
most urgent occasion to keep at it and harder. 


This message is one of a series prepared by the McGraw- 
Hill Department of Economics to help increase public 
knowledge and understanding of important nationwide 
developments that are of particuler concern to the business 
and professional community served by our industrial 
and technical publications and books 


Mela ~ 


PRESIDENT 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street - 


New York 36, N. Y. 


—_ 
__ 


Robert Kk. Carr 


GENERAL SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


co-author with Marver H. Bernstein, Donald 
H. Morrison, Richard C. Snyder and Joseph E. 
McLean of the text that bas gained a nation- 
wide reputation as “the most satisfactory ever 

published on American 
Government.” 


American Democracy in 
Theory & Practice > 
ts mow arvatlabla 
im 3 editions 
National Government 
(Rev., 1955) 957 pp., $6.50 i 
= 
National, State & Local Gov't & 
(Rev, 1955) 1104 pp., $7.00 
Essentials of National, State = 
& Local Gov't 
(1957) 737 pp., $6.50 


232 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, issued four times a year $4.00 


Education of Free Men in a Free Society for a Free World. The Proceedings o/ 
the 43rd Annual Meeting. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Con 
stitution (Bulletin, March 1957). $1.50 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, by Edward Safford Jones 
Macmillan Company, New York. 434 pages. 50 cents 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, by Edward Safford Jones 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics English 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages 50 cents 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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COAST GUARD 
OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL 


The Coast Guard Officer Candidate Program offers the college graduate an 
excellent opportunity to fulfill his military obligation as a Reserve Officer and at 
the same time gain valuable post-college experience in a position of leadership and 
responsibility. 


Selected applicants are enlisted as Seamen Apprentice (Officer Candidate) with 
a six year service obligation. Upon successful completion of a 17-week course, 
candidates are commissioned Ensign, Coast Guard Reserve, and are retained on 
active duty for a period of three years. Applications may be submitted within 
120 days of graduation to the District Director of Reserve at one of the following 
district offices. The processing includes an Officer Qualification Test, physical 
examination, and personal interview. 


Boston, Massachusetts Miami, Florida San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Missouri New Orleans, Louisiana Seattle, Washington 
New York, New York Cleveland, Ohio Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Virginia Long Beach, California 


Classes will convene at the Coast Guard Academy in July, November and 
February. Applications must be submitted to Procurement Offices 60 days 
prior to class dates to insure adequate processing time. 


Subscribe to— 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing 
phase of education. 


—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college 
movement. 


—It is edited by one of America’s most distinguished educators, 
James W. Reyno tps of the University of Texas. 


—The live, forward-looking program of research and service is pub- 
lished in the Junror JournaL. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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STUDY ABROAD 


OR ATE 


was founded in 1950 with the objective of 
developing low-cost foreign study programs 
of unquestionable academic value. Every 
year since then, more and more colleges and 
universities have made use of our special 
for their summer 


facilities off-campus 


courses 


If your institution plans to offer an op- 
portunity for summer study abroad—or 1f 
it wishes to make its present program more 


effective—our staff 1s available at home and 


THE BULLETIN 


of the 


American Association of 
University Professors 


The Voice of the Association 
and an Influential Journal of 
Higher Education 
Reaching More than 


42,000 Readers Quarterly 
Subscription, $3 a Year 


Editorial Offices: 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
overseas for expert advice and assistance. 
Advertising Representative: 


Dr. Henry J. Klaunberg, 
National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


STUDY ABROAD 


'NCORPORATED 


250 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. 


NEW CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


NO FEES 


EDUCATORS WHO DON'T THINK THEY 
HAVE TO PLAN FOR SUCCESS ARE 
DOOMED TO FAILURE RIGHT NOW! 


ARE YOU MISSING YOUR OPPORTUNITIES? 
Remove your doubt—follow this simple plan and 
be sure of your FUTURE. PROFESSORS— 
TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS— LIBRAR- 
IANS urgently needed at all levels and subjects 
for U.S. and World-Wide Educational opportuni- 
ties. (Teaching Positions, Summer Jobs, Gradu- 
ate Awards—Student Aid.) CRUSADE, an 
educational, monthly JOURNAL, gives complete 
job data plus salaries, NO FEES, APPLY 
DIRECT. Member's qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed free. Also extra member- 
ship privileges. Highly recommended by 1000's of 
satisfied educators since 1952. 


Join now, reward yourself with the position you 
deserve. Make your move for new job satisfaction 
and prestige, a higher salary or exciting travel. 
Don’t miss your opportunities. Start to plan 
vour FUTURE now. 


here is the formula for your FUTURE 


24 issues, only $8 


12 issues (yearly) $5 


2 issues $2 


CRUSADE Dept. UPB 


Box 99, Greenpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
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Worried 
about Major 
Medical Expenses? 


TIAA’S New Group 
Major Medical Expense Insurance . . . 


- -- can help free educators from concern over the financial 
problems of medical care for themselves and their families. 


There are many different TIAA plans available. You 
may find the TIAA Optimum Plan just right for your institution, or 
you may want to use it as a starting point from which to tailormake 
a program for your staff. In any case, TIAA’s Advisory service can 
save much time and effort for administrators, boards of trustees and 


faculty committees in developing this new protection for their staffs. 


Colleges, universities and independ- 
ent schools are eligible whether or 
not they now have a TIAA retire- 
ment or insurance program. 


Mail this for 
Full Details 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


| 
Please send details on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE | 
Institution | 


Address 7 


| Name 
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TEA 


A Symposium on the Pharmacology and the Physiologic and Psycho- 
logic Effects of Tea. Presented at The New York Academy of 
Sciences. 


Henry J. Klaunberg, Ph.D., Moderator and Editor. 
Contributions by twelve internationally known medical authorities. 


Next to water, tea is the most consumed beverage in the world. From the medical 
viewpoint there is a scarcity of knowledge and writings on the subject. Why tea 
should be so favored for more than 5,000 years is somewhat clarified in this work. 
The constituents of tea are many and include the xanthines and tannins, vitamins and 
amino acids. The tannin of tea is not the same as tannic acid, and tea caffeine is 
less effective chemically than pure caffeine. This work coordinates these and other 
recent knowledge concerning the pharmacology and the physiologic and psychologic 
effects of tea. $2.00 postpaid 


Send orders and remittances to: 


HUMAN FACTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 
PLACEMENTS WANTED 


ELISABETH KING, DIR. 
Educational—Scholarly 


Placing teachers and ad- Medical & Scientific Journals 


ministrators in schools and 
colleges throughout the High prices paid for your accumula- 


country. tions of periodicals —SETS— RUNS 
and VOLUMES in All fields—aAll 
Music Division: — 
Music Teachers Placement Send us your list of journals for sale 
Service and our best offer will follow promptly. 
516 Fifth Avenue ABRAHAMS 
New York 36, N. Y. MAGAZINE SERVICE 


56 E. 13th $t., Dept. A New York 3, N. Y. 
of Teachers Agencies “Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889” 


Member National Association 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


7th Edition, 1956, $12.00 


AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
4th Edition, 1956, $8.00 


The only descriptive directories of accredited higher in- 
stitutions in the United States are indispensable references 
for those concerned with higher education 


Studies in Universities and World Affairs 
A New Series 
Training of Specialists in International Relations, by ©. 
Dale Fuller. A description and evaluation of graduate programs. 
$3.00 


The University, the Citizen, and World Affairs, by Cyril 
O. Houle and Charles Nelson. An examination of successful 
practices in adult education. $3.50 


American College Life as Education in World Outlook, 
by Howard Wilson. Examines the many informal influences of 
college life that condition the emotional and intellectual outlook 
of students toward world affairs. $3.50 


Foreign Students and Higher Education in the United 
States, by Cora Du Bois. An incisive analysis of the status, 


potentialities and problems of international educational exchange 
$3.50 


The Educational Record 
\ quarterly journal discussing administrative and curricular 
problems. $3.00 a year 


Higher Education and National Affairs 
\ bulletin reporting and interpreting significant national 
issues and congressional activities. $2.00 per year 


Send Orders to Dept. P 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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FINNEY AND MILLER’S NEW EDITION 


PUBLISHED BY PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING @ INTRODUCTORY 


FROM THE preface e 


Additional subject matter. This edition contains some new materia! 
dealing in an elementary way with such subjects as installment sales 
and branch accounting; job order and process cost accounting; the 
nature of a budget; the uses of accounting data in the making of policy 
decisions: and the nature and purposes of the statement of applica- 
tion of funds and consolidated statements. This material has been 
added in recognition of the current trend to place greater emphasis 
on the managerial aspects of accounting. It is believed that it will be 
of benefit to: 


(1) Majors. The addition of this material is an extension of the 
long-standing policy of the authors of this series: the develop- 
ment of a subject on a spiral — that is, elementary coverage in 
the Introductory text to make the going easier when the student 
faces an extensive treatment of the subject in a later course 


(2) Non-majors, who otherwise would not be exposed to certain 
fields of accounting knowledge that would be beneficial to them. 


(3) Students in liberal arts colleges where a limited number ot 
accounting courses are given, but where teachers would like their 
students to get somewhat more than the traditional first course. 


It is believed that the enrichment of the introductory course by the 
addition of this material, rudimentary though it may be, will stimu- 
late an increased interest in the accounting curriculum on the part of 
all students in the first-year course. These chapters and the related 
assignment material have been developed as optional chapters. They 
are not substitutes for material dropped from the previous edition, 
little of consequence has been dropped. 


H. A. FINNEY, C.P.A. 
H. E. MILLER, C.P.A. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


IS ITS MEMBERSHIP 


A greater Association will require— 


e A larger membership. 


From 13,377 in 1937 to 37,567 in 1957 ts a gratifying increase, 
but a greater potential remains untouched. The Central 
Office will assist to the utmost all efforts by chapters to in- 
crease their membership. 


A better informed membership. 


A larger Association must not be allowed to become a stumb- 
ling giant, but must be aware of the important issues con- 
fronting higher education, and must be prepared to discuss 
them from the distinctive viewpoint of the academic profes- 
s10n. 


e A more responsible membership. 


The Association must strongly counter the jibe that its mem- 
bers demand rights and powers, but are slow to accept the 
concomitant responsibility. Through its o'licers and com- 
mittees, the Association exercises responsible leadership in 
matters of professional concern, and encourages a corresponding 
assumption of responsibility by its chapters and its individual 
members. 


e A more courageous membership. 


A strong basis of professional courage would be found in a 
larger Association membership, understanding and accepting 
its professional responsibilities, and prepared to take its 
rightful place of leadership in meeting those needs of society 
which higher education alone can meet. 


Your help is needed in the 


making of a greater Association 
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Before the deed... 
the silent act of thought 


PREPARE for the momentous sci- 
entific events of the International 
Geophysical Year, countless silent 


| 
hours are being spent in thought and 
research. 


In this unspoken, vital area, IBM feels 
a kinship and deep understanding . . . 
well knowing that no moving discov- 
ery can be made in this age of achieve- 
ment without research. Before the 
great enduring deed must always come 


the silent act of thought. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 
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